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my  Father  out  of  my  savings,  picked  up  the  tail-end 
of  the  thread  (true  homespun  and  warm  Hke  the 
scarlet  mittens  on  her  plump,  red  wrists),  and  followed 
her  outward  to  the  porch. 

There  while  the  thread  held  out  I  stood  shivering 
in  the  bitter  air,  under  the  hoary  tanglement  of  bare 
creepers  that  look  in  winter  very  pitiful  and  lean 
because  when  summer  is  here  they  make  a  lovely 
tumble  of  Honeysuckle  and  Giant  Nasturtium  and 
sweetly-smelling  Wallflowers  maroon  and  velvety, 
and  Golden  Rain  and  Jasmine  and  big  Tea  Roses  that 
reach  high  as  our  weather-crusted  sundial  which 
has  hung  above  the  house  door  since  George  the 
First  was  king,  and  Roses  of  damask  and  white  and 
glowing  crimson,  and  shady  carmine  and  violet  and 
purple  Sweet  Peaseblossom  and  the  Columbine ;  all 
so  heavy  and  thick  that  one  might  swear  it  was  a 
blossomy  cataract  from  the  eaves  falling  down  the 
gray  old  wall  and  about  the  door,  instead  of  a  patch 
of  the  garden  climbing  up. 

The  porch  of  Red  Oak  farmhouse  in  summer  is  a 
very  wonderful  porch,  I  do  assure  you. 

''  Cattle  at  our  place  is  terrible  sassy  beasts  this 
winter,"  went  on  the  Dame  from  Gillyflower,  standing 
beyond  the  step  on  the  yellow  edge  of  dark.  "  Do 
yourn  be  that  way.  Master  Jan  ?  " 

"  MiddUng-like  just  nowabouts,"  said  I.  "  But 
it's  cold  standing." 

*'  It's  grievous  cold  standing,"  agreed  the  Dame, 
with  such  hearty  comfort  that  I  was  warmed  a  little 
inside  of  me  because  it  made  me  think  of  the  big  red 
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apples  my  Sister  Kate  sometimes  roasted  for  our 
supper. 

"  Chop  and  meal  baint  to  their  liking  without 
turmits  to  taste,"  she  went  on,  busily  cheerful. 
"  Like  human  folks  over  mustard  and  such.  Master 
says,  he  says  many  a  time,  he  wedded  me  so  he  might 
get  roly-poly  pudden  every  Sunday  and  every  Wednes- 
day, for  he  had  tooked  a  terrible  big  fancy  to  my 
puddens  up  at  my  Mother's  while  us  was  courting,  and 
I  be  a  bit  fond  of  suchlike  things  myself." 

'*  Indeed  ?  "  said  I.     "  It's  bitter  cold  standing." 

"  And  our  lad  he  will  touch  nowt  at  meals  till 
he  have  supped  five  cups  o'  tay  and  each  of  they 
five  loomps." 

"Five  cups  o'  tay  and  each  five  loomps!" 
I  echoed  in  amaze.     "  It's  terrible  cold  standing." 

"  Ay,  it  is  as  you  say,  and  us  be  all  queer  cattle 
over  our  vittles,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  thee 
for  the  bellows,  Master  Jan,  and  tell  thy  Mother  I 
called. 

"  They'm  saying  at  our  place  over  dinner  table," 
she  went  on,  with  large  mystery,  "  they'm  saying 
Joan  Melody  of  all  people  is  a-comen  back  along  of 
Miss  Kate  from  Lunnon  ?  " 

I  said,  "  She  are." 

"  She  is  a  real  stranger  indeed.  Two  years  come 
April  since  she  left  us.  And  a  black  April  it  was, 
poor  lass.  .  .  .  Is  it  this  very  night  she  do  come, 
Master  Jan  ?  " 

I  said,  "  It  are,"  all  aglow  on  the  instant  as  if  I 
was  back  at  the  heart  of  our  kitchen's  warmth.     "  I 
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meet  the  train  with  owd  mare  Liddy  and  the  trap  by 
nine." 

The  Dame's  goodneet  and  the  clack  of  her  clogs 
came  ringing  through  the  frosty  air  together.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  farmyard  a  dim  light  appeared, 
darting  and  dancing  along  like  a  Jack  o'  Lantern. 

It  was  my  Father  moving  about  the  shippons, 
feeding  and  bedding  up  the  cattle  for  the  night. 

Now  that  a  hush  had  come  I  could  hear  his 
voice  drifting  in  fitful  soft  murmurings,  for  he  loved 
his  animals,  though  on  this  side  reason,  as  I  reminded 
my  Sister  whenever  we  parted  with  a  cow  or  a  calf; 
for  on  such  occasions  she  would  cry,  and  I  grew 
miserable  to  see  her,  because  I  loved  my  Sister  mightily. 

Each  evening  it  was  my  Father's  way  to  speak 
to  the  milking  beasts  in  turn  and  call  them  by  their 
names,  which  were  Pansy  and  Lily  and  Peakland 
Pride  and  Joan  Melody,  and  the  latter  I  myself  had 
christened,  though  my  Mother  pretended  for  me  that 
she  had  done  so  lest  my  Father  and  Kitty  teased 
me  more  than  they  already  teased,  which  even  then 
was  an  exceeding  burden  to  bear ;  and  Lady  Grace 
and  Sun-Star,  and  Marigold  and  Marguerite,  the 
one  a  tiny  creature  with  silky  sides  blazed  white  on 
yellow,  the  other  yellow  on  white,  and  I  scratched 
my  head  long  moments  at  times  to  think  out  which 
was  the  prettier ;  and  Mother  Hubbard  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Cottage  Maid,  and  Gillyflower  because 
we  had  her  from  Master  Carver  five  years  back,  and 
Mistress  Quickly,  because  she  grew  up  a  full  half 
year  sooner  than  we  had  reckoned  on,  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  our  first  calf  of  the  season  my  Sister  came 
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from  the  convent-school  in  Belgium,  crammed  full  in 
her  head  with  French  history  books  and  the  names 
of  old  French  queens  and  kings. 

My  Father  would  go  next  to  the  stable,  and 
speak  words  of  a  fashion  which  horses  do  perfectly 
understand.  They,  too,  would  harken  for  their 
own  names,  of  which  there  were  Liddy,  our  ancient 
black  mare  with  a  white  face,  belonging  in  her  early 
days  to  my  grandfaither ;  and  Farmer's  Boy,  and 
Crimson  Queen  because  of  the  remarkable  vividness 
of  her  nostrils,  and  Black  Prince  and  Peggy,  the 
four  of  Liddy's  twenty-five  sons  and  daughters  which 
we  had  retained  on  the  farm,  selling  the  rest  when 
they  were  but  yearlings.  In  the  two  empty  stalls  of 
the  stable  were  Pickaninny  and  Violet,  new  little 
calves  which  would  cry  half  the  night  and  sulk  through 
the  next  day  if  by  chance  he  should  forget  to  make 
play  with  them  and  give  each  a  finger  to  suck. 

But  neither  cattle  nor  horses,  though  well  enough 
they  loved  him,  and  with  a  vast  love  moreover,  took 
any  heed  of  him  at  this  hour  because  they  were  busy 
with  great  intent  on  the  fodder  which  I  had  prepared 
in  the  afternoon  just  before  the  New  Year  dusking. 

In  the  keen  scentless  air  of  the  porch  my  nostrils 
recalled  the  fragrant  smell  of  that  mixture  which 
makes  cowfood  and  horsefood  in  the  long  cold  days 
when  the  beasts  are  cooped  up  indoors  and  my 
heart  swells  with  a  powerful  pity  to  see  them  loosed  at 
noon  and  tread  fearfully  down  the  frozen  yard  to  be 
watered  at  the  ice-covered  trough,  each  of  them  with 
her  own  nature  showing  in  the  manner  of  it,  like 
human  females. 
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I  heard  again  the  noise  of  the  fodder  pulper  as 
I  had  worked  it,  and  the  turnips  cutting  easily  and 
dropping  in  golden  slices  on  to  the  layers  of  yellow 
chop  and  yellow  meal  with  a  sprinkling  of  corn  and 
bean  on  the  saddest  days,  and  no  sound  at  all  but 
the  smooth,  swift  slicing  ;  and  a  ticklish  sweet  smell 
coming  out  of  the  tub  from  the  steadily  rising  moun- 
tain of  gold. 

The  thrill  in  my  blood  at  the  thought  of  my 
Sister  in  the  London  train  flying  homeward  with 
Joan  Melody,  whom  we  had  none  of  us  but  Kitty  set 
eyes  upon  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  thoughts  of 
pulping  turnips  and  my  Father  settling  the  beasts  in 
the  cosy  shippons  warmed  my  soul  most  wondrously 
in  that  cold  porch.  Most  wondrously  indeed,  even  as 
a  generous  serving  of  golden  treacle  pudding  makes 
me  comfortable  and  hearty  after  dinner  about  the 
ribs.  But  a  warmth  substantial  as  the  pudding  was 
needed  for  my  freezing  finger  tips  and  ears  and  toes 
and  the  end  of  my  nose,  I  do  assure  you.     .     .     . 

Dame  Carver  would  have  made  barely  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  lane's  length  to  Gillyflower  Farm  ere  I 
shut  the  door  hastywise  and  crossed  the  big  kitchen 
shivering,  right  to  the  farmost  end  of  my  seat  on  the 
blackened  ingle  because  it  was  as  near  as  a  Christian 
shall  ever  get  to  the  blaze. 

Our  kitchen,  being  for  once  without  other  menfolk, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  without  womenfolk,  was  a  haven 
of  rosy  quiet,  but  only  because  the  hour  was  nigh  upon 
the  approach  of  those  I  loved. 

The  grandfaither  clock  in  the  far  corner  was 
tack-ticking  off  in  lazy  fashion  the  calendar  of  moments 
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before  my  Father  would  come  up  the  yard  shuffling 
his  feet  heavily  along  the  cobbles  and  calling  cheerily 
to  nobody  in  particular  while  he  scraped  carefully  the 
mud  and  straw  from  his  big  farm-boots  at  the  porch. 

A  mouse  with  shiny  whiskers  bristling  in  a  manner 
that  signified  a  venturesome  frame  of  mind  reared  up 
on  his  tiny  tail  half-way  across  the  sanded  stone 
floor.  I  saw  him  cock  one  bright  eye  at  me,  uncertain 
whether  I  was  myself  or  William  Shakespeare,  my 
Sister's  big  blue  cat. 

The  mahogany  dresser,  richly  seasoned  with  age 
and  splendid  with  twisted  brassy  handles  and  shining 
Delft  and  pewter,  beamed  in  the  crimson  firelight 
like  some  ancient  ploughman  ruddy-red  of  face  and 
crowned  with  silver  hair. 

The  Yule  Night  holly  still  glowed  with  satiny 
dark  green  and  scarlet  along  the  tops  of  the  pictures 
and  across  the  high  mantel,  curling  round  the  feet 
of  the  heavy  old  silver  candlesticks.  And  the  mistletoe 
sprays  hanging  from  the  black  old  rafters  seemed  alive 
with  cheery  anticipation  of  the  wenches  and  lads  yet 
to  be  kissed  before  holly  and  mistletoe  came  to  a 
noble  end  in  the  Pancake  Tuesday  fire. 

And  the  fire  itself  crackled  and  chuckled  and 
flung  mad  handfuls  of  flame  into  the  great  chimney 
and  caught  and  held  them  again,  a  true  January  fire 
indeed  ! 

Everything  waited  on  tiptoe. 

I  grew  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  man  might 
ever  be  with  his  jacket  and  waistcoat  still  on  him,  even 
before  the  mouse  had  decided  that  I  was  not  William 
Shakespeare  and  proceeded  to  forage    leisurely  along 
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the  floor.  He  darted  off  with  a  contemptuous  squeak 
when  he  discovered  that  all  is  not  crumbs  that  glitters, 
especially  where  a  hearth  has  been  freshly  sanded. 
And  a  jolly  good  job  too,  for  at  that  moment  William 
Shakespeare,  like  the  human  creature  he  nearly  was, 
lifted  the  house  door  latch  and  strolled  in  from  the 
barn.  He  appeared  to  be  quite  aware  of  the  mousely 
visit,  climbing  on  to  the  silver-polished  fender  with  a 
loud  purr,  and  looking  like  I  once  saw  a  policeman 
look  in  a  town  at  the  disappearing  tag-end  of  a  gang 
of  naughty  little  boys. 

Then  I  heard  my  Father  coming,  and  his  deep 
voice  in  the  porch. 

Our  long  clay  pipes  were  filled  ready  on  the 
mantel.  Because  it  wanted  barely  an  hour  to  supper 
I  poured  spiced  ale  for  two  pewter  mugs  from  the 
huge  bubbling  ale  kettle,  and  drew  his  chair  nearer 
to  the  hearth. 

*'  What  does  th'  owd  clack  say  now,  Jan  ?  " 

The  dogs  came  bounding  in  about  his  leathern- 
girt  legs  as  he  came  strongly  into  the  light  of  the  room. 
My  Father  was  a  big  man  and  solid  indeed  ;  and  in 
his  prime,  but  a  little  while  back,  a  man  virile  and 
rugged  as  our  end  of  Tideswell  moor.  When  I  spoke 
with  him  in  the  farmyard  by  daylight,  his  back  to  the 
gray  waste  of  low  hills  which  lay  scowling  at  strangers 
from  the  distance  (which  indeed  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  all  our  Peakland  hills,  and  for  us  natives  a  sporting 
one,  without  a  doubt),  his  tanned  face  was  like  a  sun- 
browned  pear  against  white  limestone  walls. 

He  looked  beautiful  in  his  fine  openness  as  he 
commanded  the  dogs,   and  moved,   heavy  after  the 
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day's  work,  toward  the  saddlebags.  His  keen  kindly 
eyes  shone  with  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  our 
Kate's  homecoming,  although  she  had  been  in  London 
but  from  the  Boxing  Day.  He  had  looked  a  bit 
solemn,  however,  since  morning  with  my  Mother 
away,  which  was  the  custom  with  him  always,  even 
though  she  was  so  little  distant  as  Buxton. 

My  Father  would  be  a  big  powerful  sight  of  a 
lover  to  the  end  of  his  mortal  days. 

"  It  wants  a  quarter  to  six,"  I  answered,  ''  and 
Mother  will  be  here  at  any  moment  now.  I  will  set 
the  roasting  spit,  and  there  is  a  dish  of  sausage  and 
onions  for  supper." 

"  It  will  be  a  goodly  welcome  for  Mother,"  said 
he,  "  so  powerful  cold  a  night." 

He  settled  himself  all  snug,  and  sipped  at  the 
smoking  ale. 

"  Seems  gone  bitter  since  I  left  the  shippon  with 
the  last  of  the  milk,"  said  I,  watching  him  and  enjoying 
such  a  show  of  comfort  as  ever  you  did  see. 

"  For  sartin-sure." 

The  sausages  spluttered  softly  and  dripped  their 
rich  gravy  on  to  the  sliced  onions  in  front  of  the 
heat.  We  sat  puffing  at  our  pipes  and  gazing  on  those 
sausages  with  silent  delight,  for  we  both  possessed  a 
monstrous  affection  for  such  a  delicious  winter  dish 
whose  goodly  flavour  makes  mock  of  many  a  daintier 
food. 

We  loved  hot  mutton  pasty,  my  Father  and  I, 
washed  down  by  mulled  bastard-wine,  which  I  do 
believe  is  an  invention  of  Somerset,  and  all  praise 
to  the  county  for  it,  though  it  is  but  a  southern  county  ; 
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and  we  loved  sheep's  kidneys  also,  with  dumplings 
and  hot  ale  ;  and  collops  of  hog's  brawn,  cold,  with 
claret  and  old  cheese ;  and  roasted  goose  with  an 
ample  fatness,  and  much  sweet  apple  sauce  set  at  the 
side  of  the  plate ;  and  sucking  pig  not  more  than  six 
weeks  of  age,  with  chilled  ale,  and  followed  by  farm- 
house custard ;  and  indeed  anything  and  that  in 
plenty  if  we  be  strong  and  light-limbed  and  with 
wholesome  appetite.  But  most  we  loved  sliced  onions 
with  sausage,  home-made  by  my  Mother  from  our 
own  killing,  and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  wine  to  ripen 
the  tang  thereof. 

"  I  have  left  Liddy  at  her  feed,"  said  my  Father, 
as  though  after  much  pondering  on  the  part  of  us 
both,  "  ready  for  thee  and  the  trap.  At  what  time 
shall  thee  need  to  start  ?  " 

''  It  wants   half  an  hour  and  five  minutes  to  the 
station  with  our  old  mare  in  the  darkness,"  I  reckoned. 
*'  I  shall  set  out  at  the  half  after  eight." 
"  It  will  be  a  bit  ginger  on  the  roads." 
*'  Belike  it  shall,  and  I  am  counting  on  it." 
We    chose    our    steady   twenty-seven-year   old,  on 
the    state    occasions    of   homecomings    and    suchlike, 
always  before  her  more  skittish  and  less  trustworthy 
sons  and  daughters.     More  than  that,  to  step  out  of 
the  trap  and  find  no  Liddy  waiting  in  the  shafts  just 
outside  the  station  gate  would  have  been  as  if  one  of 
the  family  had  failed  to  meet  us. 

My  grandfather  had  reared  Liddy  from  a  wonder- 
ful mare  which  was  still  alive,  and  that  down  Chinley 
way.  Liddy  herself  was  a  frolicksome  filly  when  my 
Father  was  a  lively  colt.     Her  great  beautiful  head 
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loved  to  hang  over  a  gate,  her  whiskered  snaffle  lolHng 
and  she  dreaming,  for  in  her  grave  eyes  were  many 
memories  and  secrets.  She  spoke  often  to  me,  and  of 
her  children,  with  affection,  though  I  do  admit  it 
was  a  trouble  for  me  sometimes  to  disentangle  her 
children  and  her  last  meal  of  corn  and  her  next  meal 
of  oats,  for  somehow  they  would  get  mixed  up  in 
her  thought  past  human  understanding. 

But,  taking  her  altogether,  she  was  a  royal 
mother,  and  in  the  twilight  when  she  became  a  senti- 
mental old  woman  she  would  grow  anxious  of  a  sudden 
as  to  where  the  rest  of  her  children  were  at  the  moment, 
and  that  is  Gospel,  because  she  told  me  so  herself. 

We  all  loved  her. 

Now  hungry  and  hearty  men  do  not  sit  before  a 
farm  kitchen  fire  at  evening  with  any  comfort  while 
sausage  and  onions  are  sizzling  and  browning  to  an 
excellent  turn  and  not  yet  on  the  safe  side  of  life. 
All  the  pleasure  of  a  blaze  and  one's  chair  at  such  a 
time  is  of  anticipation.  Otherwise  I  doubt  not  my 
Father  and  I — the  hard  day's  labour  at  the  back  of  us 
and  naught  but  cosy  leisure  and  the  tremendous 
carnival  of  our  Kate's  welcome-homing  before  us — 
my  Father  and  I  would,  in  the  little  space  till  my 
Mother  came  back  from  her  marketing,  have  made 
drunken  our  two  hearts  with  serene  joy. 

We  would  indeed.  Having  supped  wisely  and 
well,  and  at  the  back  of  thought  the  feeling  that  a 
deepening  cold  outside  was  powerless  to  frost  anything 
nearer  to  our  hearts  than  the  sturdy  window-lattice 
and  the  Peak  at  her  harshest  and  cruellest,  we  could 
have  been  staring  into  the  glowing  coals  and  their 
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topping  of  faggot,  with  no  disposition  to  talk,  and  yet 
in  secret  communion  as  becomes  father  and  son.  It 
is  on  such  a  night  that  a  Uving  human  comes  across 
himself  queerly  sudden  :  the  true  self,  dimly  godlike, 
and  seasoned  with  a  good  dash  of  devil. 

But  the  sausage  and  onions  must  have  been  put 
away  safely,  as  I  have  said,  and  in  the  right  place. 

And  the  fire  must  be  that  good  old-fashioned 
red-hearted  flame-topped  comforter  which  threatens 
to  make  one  take  one's  feet  from  the  fender  quite  soon. 
A  fire,  I  do  reckon,  that  is  enough  to  whirl  a  man 
right  into  the  past  and  beyond  the  future,  and  from 
there  through  fairyland  itself  up  the  stairway  of  a 
lost  Eden  and  down  into  purgatory  and  back  again. 

As  it  was,  I  felt  content  to  stay  in  the  future,  a 
very  near  future.     .     .     . 

''  Had  thee  not  better  take  thy  feet  off  that 
hob  immediate,  Jan  ?  " 

My  Father's  chuckle  roused  me  from  my  dozing 
mighty  quickly.  I  rose  up  to  examine  my  shoes  rue- 
fully and  turned  the  sausages  on  the  roasting  jack. 

The  dogs  stirred  of  a  sudden.  The  noise  of  trap 
wheels  frostily  vivid  on  the  cobbles  sent  me  hastening 
out  of  doors  across  the  rich  floods  of  golden  lamplight 
pouring  through  the  curtains,  and  into  the  dark  end 
of  the  yard  where  dim  cart  lanterns  glimmered  on 
to  a  smoking  and  panting  pony  and  Farmer  Stickles's 
trap. 

Indeed  and  Dame  Carver  would  not  have  found 
me  soft  and  shrinking  in  the  face  of  the  frost  had  she 
seen  me  just  then. 

**  Has  my  Kitty  come  ?  " 
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Truly  the  voice  from  aloft  the  trap  was  the 
dearest  voice  for  me  at  that  time  in  the  whole  world  ! 
My  Mother's  way  was  in  the  greeting  of  it — the  first 
thought  of  a  mother  bird. 

"  No  Mother,"  I  answered.  "  She  baint  due  yet 
awhile." 

"  I  did  be  thinken  she  might  have  comed  early, 
maybe,  like  a  surprise  packet.  Are  thee  ready  to  catch 
me,  Jan  ?  " 

I  caught  her  and  stood  her  safely  on  the  ground, 
kissed  a  very  cold  nose  by  mistake  in  the  dark,  and 
bustled  her  into  the  house  to  my  Father. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND 
OF    SOME    OLD    WOMEN 

I  HAULED  two  bulging  market  baskets  down 
from  the  trap  to  the  cobbles  with  great  endeavour, 
and  before  Mrs.  Stickles  set  off  for  her  home  I  invited 
her  heartily  to  step  along  indoors  and  take  a  bite  of 
supper  at  our  table. 

'*  Sassage  and  onions  is  a  tarrible  temptation," 
she  answered.  "  But  thy  Mother  knows  mostly  how 
my  big  man  shall  be  in  a  torment  already,  and  '  Alice,' 
he  will  say,  '  yon  owd  thief  of  a  tom-cat  have  been 
lapping  up  cream  all  day,  and  dog  have  Just  finished 
with  to-morrow's  boiling  piece  unbeknown  to  I, 
the  crafty  blackguard,  and  li'l  babby's  rolled  out  of 
cradle  down  all  way  along  to  garden  gate,  and  did  thee 
notice  him  as  thee  comed  through  ?  '  For  Bill  Stickles 
were  always  one  for  his  joke,  and  us  have  had  no 
li'l  babby  these  twenty  yearn  ezacally,  as  thee  knows, 
Master  Jan,  with  thy  own  eyes  and  thy  parints'  telling. 
I  doubt  not  I  should  need  to  get  on  my  feet  were  I 
laid  up  and  bedfast  with  both  legs  lost,  seeing  after 
Bill.  He  canna  ferret  through  a  day  without  me  no 
ways,  poor  old  dear." 

"It  is  thy  big  man  is  the  li'l  babby,"  I  gave 
answer  into  the  darkness.  Mrs.  Stickles  had  remained 
in  the  trap,  holding  the  reins. 

"It  is  that  way,  I  do  fear,"  she  laughed.     "  And 
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God  bless  his  heart  for't.  Goodneet  to  thee,  Master 
Jan,  for  I  must  be  getting  along  to  he.     Coom,  lass." 

I  guided  the  pony  safely  through  the  farm  gate 
into  the  further  void.  Then  I  dragged  the  heavy 
baskets  into  the  kitchen  as  best  I  could  with  newly- 
frozen  fingers. 

Thereafter  was  all  quick  bustle  and  noise  and 
sausage  and  onions  and  the  tearing  open  of  parcels  and 
the  joyous  yap  and  barking  of  old  one-eyed  Rover 
and  Mrs.  Tagg  and  her  handsome  sons,  Robin  and 
Rusty,  four  rare  dogs  for  rounding  up  sheep  on  our 
moor-lays  as  ever  were  reared  this  side  Macclesfield 
town ;  and  my  Mother's  sweet  prattle  and  two  male 
tongues  poking  in  a  word  here  and  there  when  she 
grew  breathless,  and  a  merry  din  of  dishes  as  I  began 
to  busy  myself  at  the  supper  table ;  and,  withal,  the 
dignified  aloofness  of  William  Shakespeare  dreaming 
all  the  time  on  the  warm  hob  with  half-closed  eyes  and 
his  winter's  tail  curled  about  him,  and  himself  purring 
in  the  dream. 

My  Father  was  handing  the  parcels  to  Mother  one 
by  one,  and  gathering  after  her  the  brown  paper 
wrappings  and  strings,  his  eyes  glistening;  and  he 
stood  watchful  and  attentive  the  while  she  untied 
parcel  after  parcel  with  fingers  that  fluttered. 

*'  Eh,  and  it's  a  wearsome  place  as  never  was," 
she  sighed  over  Buxton,  which  place  none  of  us  had 
ever  rated  more  than  moderately.  "  A  terrible  wear- 
some place.  Indeed.  Noise  fit  to  split  a  yead  oppen. 
Tea  at  a  place  where  they  reckoned  up  our  slices  of 
bread  and  butter  lest  we  had  gotten  one  too  much. 
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Monstrous  lights  everywhere.  Pushing  people  every- 
where. Mrs.  Stickles  and  I  were  so  gladsome  to  see 
our  own  village  lights  as  we  rode  home,  all  bright  a 
mile  off,  that  I  said  to  her,  '  When  the  dear  sight  of 
yonder  at  a  journey's  end  does  no  longer  lift  my  heart 
out  of  my  boots  back  to  proper  biding  place  I  shall  be 
an  owd  woman  sure  enough.'  These  be  new  braces 
for  thee,  Jan.  This  a  Sabbath  tie  for  thee,  Faither 
lad.  Inside  this  box  the  damask  roses  Jan  axed  me 
to  buy  for  Kitty's  room,  and  here  is  Christmas  roses 
put  in  alongside  the  crimson  ones  for  downstairs 
which  I  did  see  in  the  shop  and  tooked  a  biggish 
liking  for.  Here  is  a  length  of  satin  for  my  new  dress, 
and  thee  shall  pay  for  it,  Faither,  as  promised — old 
lilac  and  bird's  eye  shade  in  blue,  though  I  do  fear 
it  will  be  too  free  for  my  time  of  life.  Some  Navy 
Cut  for  thy  pipe,  Faither,  and  I  spoil  thee  too  much, 
indeed  I  do.  And  they  Egypt  cigarettes  as  thee 
axed,  Jan,  in  a  gold  and  white  packet  and  a  camel ; 
and  those  two  books  from  Master  Wagstaffe's  book- 
shop which  thee  did  well  to  write  down,  lad,  because 
my  owd  noddle  baint  up  to  remembering  of  such  strange 
names  for  long." 

She  tore  off  the  covers  and  spelt  out  the  titles. 

"  ...  I  doubt  not  the  girls  will  be  pleased. 
To  be  sure  they  could  not  tip  their  noses  at  such 
pretty  books.  Faither,  thee  shall  read  me  some  of 
these  after  supper,  for  which,  dear  Jan,  I  have  truly 
been  perishing  this  last  two  hours.  Here  is  the  last 
bundle  but  one,  outside  victuals  : — spice  for  Twelfth 
cake,  and  it  shall  be  but  a  small  one,  us  being 
invited  to  Strawberry  Hill  for  their  Twelfth  Night, 
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all  of  us.  And  the  last  bundle  is  the  bestest,  being 
myself,  which  I  do  believe  neither  of  you  are  glad  to 
find,  not  having  a  word  from  both  since  I  corned  over 
the  doorstep." 

Thereupon,  for  the  injustice  which  she  readily 
admitted,  having  held  all  speech  to  herself  as  is  a 
woman's  way  (and  rightly,  for  the  matter  of  that), 
Father  first  and  then  I  showed  her  what  welcome 
could  be  made  by  powerful  male  arms  and  a  kiss  that 
sounded  to  the  rafters  and  roused  William  Shake- 
speare with  a  mighty  start. 

My  Father  stole  a  glance  at  the  two  shining 
green  volumes  ere  he  seated  himself  to  supper,  handling 
them  in  a  caressing  way  that  was  a  goodly  thing  to 
watch. 

''  This  is  likely  our  last  dish  of  sausage  for  a  while," 
sighed  my  Mother.  "  Joan  Melody  will  be  a  real 
London  lady  now,  and  such  farmhouse  food  canna  be 
to  the  taste  of  our  Kitty  while  the  lass  stays  on." 

"  Kitty  baint  that  voolish,"  said  I,  "  even  though 
she  do  grow  more  and  more  to  a  woman." 

"  Fit  for  a  queen,  fit  for  a  princess,"  said  my 
Father. 

And  for  such  gallant  sentiment  toward  my  Mother 
I  rewarded  him  with  a  second  helping  of  sausage  and 
onions   for  his  plate  and  another  for  my  own. 

Now  I  do  love  my  Mother  most  of  all  to  see  her 
sitting  before  her  supper. 

It  is  such  quiet  heartiness  and  the  eating  part 
accomplished  with  right  comical  soberness.  I  watched 
her  at  the  sausage  from  my  side  of  the  Christmas 
roses,  and  thought  to  myself  how  love  must  first  have 
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wakened  in  the  hearts  of  mortals  when  they  beheld 
one  another  devouring  food.  The  action  of  feeding 
oneself  is  of  those  matters  we  share  in  common  with 
the  beasts,  and  therefore  the  most  human,  which 
means  the  most  loveable.  One  human  shall  love 
another  human  because  of  his  mortality.  The  gods, 
in  their  wisdom,  knowing  this  and  desirous  of  some- 
thing else  than  worship,  of  which  they  had  wearied 
heartily — desirous  of  being  loved  in  the  hearts  of 
mortal  men,  I  say,  took  upon  themselves  the  likeness 
of  mortals  and  ate  and  drank  in  large  abundance, 
and  straightway  were  beloved  of  all  humankind,  and 
not  at  all  for  their  godly  parts.  I  doubt  I  could  love 
my  own  Mother  and  she  a  saint  (which  she  is  indeed, 
and  the  Lord  forgive  me  for  saying  otherwise),  nor 
my  Father  did  he  become  a  god. 

I  love  my  Father  most  on  this  earth  when  he  is 
scared  of  a  sudden  from  behind  ;  which  is  but  seldom 
I  do  admit. 

Supper  came  to  its  leisurely  end,  and  I  harnessed 
our  Liddy  to  the  trap  and  carried  out  rugs  and  two 
warming  pans  that  I  prayed  might  keep  scalding  hot 
for  twenty  frozen  toes. 

My  Father  and  Mother  settled  themselves  under 
the  glowing  old  rose-shaded  lamplight,  expectantly 
content  and  radiant  in  the  knowledge  that  everything 
was  orderly  at  last  for  the  triumphant  return  from  the 
station. 

My  Mother  said  "  Be  quick  back "  so  often  in 
those  last  moments  before  my  departure  that  my 
brain  went  beating  ''  Be  quick  back — be  quick  back — 
be  quick  back !  "  like  a  peewit  on  the  moorside  with 
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the  one  little  speech  it  shall  ever  know  or  need  to 
know ;  yet  unlike  the  peewit's,  which  is  a  fear-born 
speech,  uttered  only  when  humans  trespass  nigh  upon 
its  nest. 

My  Father  picked  up  one  of  the  new  volumes 
and  turned  over  its  pages.  "  The  Washer  of  the 
Ford,"  the  title  was,  and  he  came  to  a  story  of  the 
GaeUc  Christ  which  is  called  "  The  Fisher  of  Men," 
and  which  I  myself  had  vouched  for  and  knew  by  heart. 
As  he  began  to  read  he  gave  up  the  dialect  we  loved 
to  speak,  and  in  its  stead  was  a  quaint  exactness  which 
seasoned  the  beauty  of  the  story  to  a  marvellous 
thing. 

We  of  Red  Oak  Farm  spoke  the  dialect  by  common 
accord,  but  abroad  and  before  strangers  we  put  it 
aside  for  the  occasion  as  shall  do  all  true  Peakland 
folk,  concealing  our  hearts  behind  the  fashionable 
raiment  of  newspaper  speech,  which  is  like  warmed-up 
potato  pasty,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 

As  I  went  out  through  the  porch  I  turned  my 
head  and  glanced  toward  my  Mother.  Whenever 
my  Father  read  aloud  to  her,  wandering  flames  would 
pass  across  her  face.  That  night  it  was  as  if  all 
wandering  ended  there,  for  seldom  had  her  face  been 
so  steadily  shining  with  new  lights. 

Then,  because  my  eyes  could  see  little  in  the 
black  night  but  a  rosy-blurred  Paradise,  I  stumbled 
and  barked  my  shins  on  the  step  of  the  waiting  trap. 

At  once  when  Liddy  turned  off  from  the  village 
along  the  road  that  would  bring  us  at  last  to  the 
station  she    broke  into  a  most  fearsome  pace  for  an 
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old  woman  on  a  pitch-dark  road  all  laid  over  with 
crackling  ice. 

"  Whoa,  Liddy — steady  !  "  I  chided  along  her 
great  jogging  back.  "  Hold  thyself  in,  owd  lass,  hold 
thyself  in." 

"  Give  to  me  my  yead,"  she  snorted  back,  doing 
her  hardest  to  get  the  bit  in  her  teeth. 

''  That  I  shanna,  you  silly  old  ancient,"  I  roared, 
hard  on  the  reins. 

"  Dawn't  'ee  be  onrespeckful  to  an  owd  woman," 
she  snapped.  "  Canna  you  see  I  be  younger  this 
night  than  my  youngest  darter,  though  may  thy 
Faither  be  forgiven  for  sending  her  away  while  I  was 
out  working  in  little  medder  and  knowing  naught !  " 

"  Dost  count  on  fotching  home  a  load  of  oats  or 
such  ?  "  I  jeered,  using  all  my  strength  to  hold  her 
in.  Though  if  truth  be  known  I  was  holding  myself 
from  toppling  on  to  her  back,  which  I  often  likened 
to  a  rolling  pasture  as  I  rode  behind  her,  so  glossy- 
broad  and  buxom  it  was. 

''  Has  not  Master  been  telling  to  every  living 
body  of  us,  all  this  blessed  day,  about  his  pretty  comen 
to  home  ?  And  baint  she  my  pretty  as  well  as  his 
pretty  and  thy  Mother's  pretty  and  thy  own  pretty  ?  " 

I  let  slacken  the  reins  at  that,  being  much  mollified 
by  such  good  talk  from  our  Liddy,  which  parson  would 
have  us  believe  is  no  Christian,  and  I  could  never  bear 
to  sit  under  him  for  it.  On  the  instant  the  roguish  old 
lady  was  taking  the  switchbacks  of  that  Derbyshire 
road  in  great  style,  her  bit  fairly  betwixt  the  teeth  at 
last,  and  the  trap  swaying  violently  this  way  and 
that  way. 
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"Shall  I  lay  my  whip  on  thee?"  I  called  as 
loudly  as  I  could  through  the  darkness   and  the  rattle. 

"  Thee'm  a  voolish  young  man,"  said  she  as  calmly 
while  she  galloped  as  if  she  were  not  galloping  on  the 
road  at  all,  but  safe  in  the  home  stable  and  just  lifting 
her  nozzle  from  a  hot  mash  of  beans.  "  It  would 
liefer  make  me  go  harder,  thy  whip  would,  for  how 
shall  I  go  outside  my  schooling  at  my  age,  which  was 
crack  the  whip  and  go  faster  ?  " 

Without  doubt  Liddy  had  gotten  the  best  of  the 
argument. 

So  I  left  it  at  such  and  held  tight,  shivering  in  the 
blast  of  icy  wind  she  raised.  Though  I  do  admit  for 
her  on  that  most  foolish  gallop  the  virtue  of  marvellous 
sure  footing  along  such  glassy  surface,  and  no  shrink- 
ing (on  her  part)  nor  slithering  at  all. 

Slowly  my  trust  in  her  came  back,  and  soon  1 
was  leaving  it  to  her  to  jog  along  or  gallop  as  she  would, 
for  who  could  know  every  mortal  step  of  those  two 
miles  of  bridle  road  with  greater  certitude,  and  she 
even  frisky  ? 

I  lifted  my  eyes  from  straining  toward  her  ears, 
and  looked  around  me.  For  the  first  time  I  was  able 
to  witness  to  the  wondrous  beauty  of  that  cold 
glittering  sky.  The  stirring  stillness  of  stars  was 
everywhere,  and  the  eternity  beyond  them  seemed 
closer  to  the  earth  ;  so  near  at  moments,  indeed,  that 
I  would  wish  almost  to  duck  out  of  reach  of  the  stars 
as  I  must  needs  do  at  our  hen-cote  door  when 
gathering  eggs. 

The  lonely  night  crowded  about  me  on  all  sides, 
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even  to  the  mare's  shoulders,  so  that  she  was  breasting 
the  black  tide  of  it  with  every  step. 

A  white  rabbit  appeared  of  a  sudden  in  the  ring 
of  lamplight  which  the  trap  sent  brightly  ahead,  for 
we  had  reached  the  wildest  length  of  road  and  the 
highest  on  the  moor.  One  moment  it  bobbed  up  and 
down  on  its  haunches,  held  by  the  rays  more  than  was 
good  for  it,  like  the  moth  about  a  sundown  candle- 
flame  ;  and  I  could  see  two  sharp  eyes  starting  out 
monstrously  bright  and  helpless. 

When  Liddy's  foremost  hoof  was  almost  smashing 
a-top  of  it  the  quaint  little  creature  tore  roundabout 
and  ran  forward  a  score  of  yards,  and  danced  facing 
us,  mazed  again  and  staring  all  quivering  into  the 
nearing  light.  This  foolhardiness  was  repeated  over 
and  over,  and  at  last  the  drunken  bundle  of  fur  was 
joined  by  a  second,  and  then  by  a  third.  And  so 
they  went  ahead  of  us,  showing  their  bobbing  tufts  of 
tail  or  dancing-  and  staring  prettily  till  we  came  on 
them  ;  right  onward  until  the  road  curved  and  switched 
the  luring  light  from  off  them  and  broke  the  spell. 

It  was  an  eerie  thing  to  witness,  raising  goose- 
flesh  betwixt  my  hair  and  skull,  I  do  assure  you. 

For  a  stark  moment  the  weird  ecstasy  of  all  the 
darkness  and  the  dark-looming  things  about  me 
swung  my  heart  through  the  frozen  spaces.  From 
the  rim  of  one  great  star  I  looked  down  and  saw  the 
black  speck  of  our  trap  and  myself  and  the  mare 
crawling  imperceptibly  along  a  frozen  thread  of  road 
on  a  tiny  dead  world. 

When  the  clear  white  lights  of  the  railway  station 
came  twinkling  round  the  corner  I  called  the  mare  a 
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foolish  woman  to  bring  me  on  such  a  sharp  night  a 
full  quarter-hour  before  the  train  was  due.  Now 
shall  I  need  to  keep  her  trotting  up  and  down  the 
road,  I  grumbled  to  myself,  to  ward  the  cold  from  her 
ancient  stomach.  But  she  would  not  budge  an  inch 
from  the  station  gate,  so  that  all  I  could  do  was  to 
fling  the  thick  horse-rug  over  her  shoulders  and  try 
to  squeeze  some  warmth  for  my  own  bones  out  of  the 
draughty  waiting-room. 

There  I  went  off  into  a  doze,  trusting  to  her  when 
the  train  was  signalled  to  give  me  a  little  whinny, 
which  indeed  she  did. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD 
OF   A    GARDEN    INDOORS 

MY  Mother  vowed  immediately  that  our  Kate, 
laughing  and  skipping  into  home  for  very  joy,  was 
grown  younger  so  she  was.  My  Father,  coming  out 
in  his  turn  from  a  maid's  hug  and  many  kisses  and  as 
much  fur  as  the  fashion  of  the  time  allowed,  said  in 
his  big  happy  way  that  she  had  come  nearer  to  the 
woman. 

"  Sweetheart-high,"  he  teased. 

"  Nay,"  Kitty  retorted,  with  a  toss  of  the  head, 
*'  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  be  saying  that,  Faither, 
seeing  I  was  plighted  to  thee  when  I  was  so  big  !  " 

She  reached  down  with  her  gloved  hand  to  the 
height  of  the  kitchen  table.  ' '  And  I  shall  not  let 
thee  go  now — shall  I,  Mother  ?  " 

"  You  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  another 
of  the  like,"  my  Mother  replied.  "  Though  I  baint 
at  all  jealous — not  at  all,  nor  af eared  of  you,  neither  !  " 

''And  Dick  o'  Silver  Side,"  I  thrust  at  Kitty, 
"  what  shall  happen  to  Dick  Pearson  of  Silver  Side  ?" 

The  wave  of  laughter  at  this,  in  which  our  blushing 
Kate  herself  did  join,  rippled  itself  as  do  our  meadow 
grass  waves  under  the  warm  breeze,  flower-crested. 
Back  to  words  it  sparkled  as  my  Father  and  Mother 
renewed  the  question  of  Kitty's  growing  younger  while 
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she  had  been  in  London,  or  her  coming  more  nigh  to 
the  woman. 

Both  were  greatly  excited,  so  that  I,  with  more 
calmness  because  the  mare  and  I  had  received  our 
share  of  greeting  as  long  ago  as  the  railway  station, 
felt  moved  to  smooth  out  matters,  as  became  a  cousin, 
twenty-four  removed,  of  a  Derbyshire  justice  of  the 
peace. 

'*  Both  of  you  stand  in  the  right,"  I  pronounced. 
"  But  Faither  is  rightest  because  our  Kitty  has  aged 
nigh  a  fortnight   since  her  going  to  Londonward." 

"  How  clever  our  Jan  is  getting,"  cried  Kitty. 

'*  As  for  the  dancing  radiance  of  her,"  I  went  on, 
determined  to  be  unprejudiced  by  such  unmerited 
sarcasm,  "which  indeed  has  set  us  all  beating  a  measure 
in  our  hearts " 

"  That  it  has  !  "  roared  my  Father,  "  good  lad 
Jan,  good  lad  Jan  !  " 

"  Jan,"  said  my  Mother,  "  thee'm  getting  more 
and  more  like  thy  Faither  every  day." 

'*  ...  why,"  I  continued  valiantly,  **  is 
not  such  radiance  to  be  found  in  all  women,  do  you 
but  give  to  them  their  heads  and  keep  your  tongue 
out  of  it  and  everything  beside,  excepting  only  your 
admiring  eyes  and  full  hearing  ?  " 

High  argument  arose  at  that  among  the  three 
of  us,  my  Mother  taking  sides  against  my  Father  and 
myself,  our  Kitty  patiently  waiting  and  humming 
softly  and  caressing  her  Mother's  hand. 

On  the  hearthrug  stood  Joan  Melody  in  her 
grand  furs,  looking  on  shyly,  and  only  her  dark  eyes 
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peeping  with  amusement  over  the  muff  she  held 
against  her  face. 

What  of  such  Hvely  times  and  those  eyes,  I 
began  to  be  put  out,  growing  of  a  panic  lest  I  and 
my  talk  appeared  to  her  uncommonly  foolish.  Though 
it  was  too  much  to  expect  otherwise  from  me  on  top 
of  two  miles  of  girls'  laughter  that  lifted  our  Liddy 
homeward  light  as  a  chicken's  feather,  and  vastly 
more  regardful  of  her  gait  because  of  the  treasure  she 
carried  than  she  had  been  with  me  alone. 

Right  thankful  was  I  on  that  ride  home  to  have 
recovered  my  confidence  in  the  old  mare,  I  do  assure 
you. 

The  chatter  of  high  fettled  maidens  shall  always 
send  a  bashful  young  man  to  a  backward  place.  So 
unbecalmed  it  made  me  that  the  pretty  smoke  of  that 
chatter,  which  I  compared  in  my  thought  to  my 
cigarette  (being  unable  to  think  upon  any  other 
thing  at  the  time,  though  there  was  poverty  in  the 
likeness,  and  I  knew  it) — the  pretty  smoke  of  that 
chatter  floated  on  the  frost  betwixt  my  sight  and  the 
cart  lights,  albeit  to  claim  that  it  was  the  smoke  of 
chatter  alone  which  fogged  my  eyes  and  forced  me 
to  give  Liddy  her  head  once  more  would  be  unbecom- 
ing. Liddy  was  cocking  her  ears  a  lot  with  such  gay 
occasion  in  her  keeping,  and  I  do  warrant  she  took 
in  all  the  pealing  chimes  of  it. 

Said  Kitty  at  last,  in  despair,  "Joan  dear,  I 
like  this,  indeed  I  do." 

The  enchantment  of  her  swept  round  the  kitchen 
as  she  wheeled  about,  like  lilies  on  the  wind. 

''  Here   we  two  tired   mortals   stand,   while   these 
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three  prattling  absurdities  size  me  up  tip  to  toe  no 
better  than  a  heifer. 

"  Mother,  you  are  very  rude  to-night,  and  I 
won't  love  you. 

*'  Faither  help  me  off  this  terrible  big  coat  if 
you  please. 

*'  Jan,  no  more  of  thy  honey-talk  or  thy  Sister 
and  thy  Sister's  guest — even  if  she  baint  Mother's 
nor  Faither' s  nor  thy  guest — drop  down  perishing  for 
want  of  a  chair. 

"  It  is  a  powerful  cold  night  on  my  fingers  and 
toes  and  Joan's  fingers  and  toes,  all  of  you  must  know, 
and  they  need  thawing  out  at  that  jolly  fire. 

*'  And  Mother,  since  it  was  you  that  set  such 
rudeness  agate,  it  might  be  ten  years  since  I  went  away 
instead  of  ten  days. 

"  Joan  love,  our  Jan  will  help  you  off  with  your 
things  and  he  is  sorry  indeed  he  has  been  rude  and 
won't  be  so  any  more." 

My  Father  said,  "  Bless  my  soul,"  very  pleased 
to  be  so  ordered  about. 

*'  I  reckon  thee  and  me,  Mother,"  he  said,  "  have 
got  to  stand  down  now  Kitty's  come  to  home." 

"  Queen  for  one  night  only,"  mocked  I. 

Mother  said,  ''  Bless  the  dear  impatient. 

*'  Though  may  I  be  forgiven  for  such  rudeness, 
Joan,"  she  went  on,  in  her  best  manner.  "Us  is  too 
taken  up  with  the  sight  of  you  both.  Do  take  off  your 
things  and  make  yourself  at  home  like  any  one  of  us, 
there's  a  good  child.  You  must  be  terrible  weary. 
But  tell  me  now,  don't  you  think  with  me,   never 
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heeding  Faither  and  Jan,  that  our  Kitty  is  looking 
younger  than  ever  ?  " 

Kitty  said,  "  It  would  be  more  sense.  Mother, 
if  you  told  Joan  how,  since  all  you  beheld  her  last,  she 
is  younger    seeing  she  is  two  years  older  !  " 

Whereupon  my  Mother  said  to  Joan,  '*  You 
look  lovely,  dear,  in  that  pretty  brown  hat." 

By  this  time  I  was  holding  in  my  arms  a  deal  of 
soft  warm  stuff  which  was  Joan's  silken  blue  wrap 
and  brown  furs  and  great  brown  travelling  coat  and 
gloves,  and  topping  them  the  brown  hat  with  a  cluster 
of  scarlet  holly  berries  and  glowing  olive  leaf  which 
but  a  moment  back  had  nestled  half  in  her  dark 
gipsy  hair.  My  head  was  swimming  in  a  fragrance 
that  was  as  if  she  had  flung  a  handful  of  June  roses 
petalling  into  my  face,  only  more  lasting,  for  it  was  to 
outstay  in  my  heart  the  rose-clusters  of  coming  June, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  Junes. 

Joan  was  speaking  at  last. 

*'  This  is  very  beautiful,"  she  said,  her  voice 
awaking  in  me  wildflower  buds  of  memory,  for  it  had 
changed  but  little  except  in  the  lack  of  dialect  and 
the  graver  tone  of  it.     A  woman's  voice     .     .     . 

"  This  is  very  beautiful,  Mrs.  Hyde,  to  come 
back  after  such  a  long  time  to  the  old  place,  finding 
you  not  a  bit  changed,  any  of  you     .     ." 

We  turned  our  eyes  away  when  her  mouth 
made  vainly  toward  further  speech.  She  said  no 
more,  only  smiled  at  each  one  of  us. 

"  And  you  must  call  my  Mother  mother  from 
this  moment,"  said  Kitty,  filHng  the  gap  with  a  girl's 
quickness. 
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"  And  your  Father  faither,'"  Joan  mimicked,  partly 
to  hide  her  emotion,  and  turning  gratefully  to  Kitty 
and  then  shyly  to  him. 

The  spirit  of  Mischief  came  dancing  down  our 
great  kitchen  when  my  Mother  had  soothed  those 
two  maids  back  to  warmth  and  freshness  with  huge 
china  bowls  of  boiling  milk  and  bread  for  each,  and 
with  coaxing  words  for  Joan,  and  my  own  gifts  of 
books  from  Buxton,  and  a  batch  of  village  gossip  that 
was  like  jumble  pie  with  a  hundred  homely  bits  of  news 
and  more,  had  I  counted  up  which  I  did  not,  being 
content  to  watch  and  listen  from  my  ingle  corner  with 
Mrs.  Tagg,  fast  asleep,  resting  on  my  knee  the  sheep 
dog's  head  which  we  would  at  times  confuse  with  her 
tail,  so  shaggy-like  it  was. 

Kitty  curled  herself  up  in  my  Father's  big  chair 
and  found  room  for  Joan  there  also.  After  that  speech 
Joan  had  become  greatly  subdued.  And  yet  she  had 
almost  outdone  my  Sister  for  jollity  when  they  were 
alone  in  the  dark  trap,  I  myself  being  nothing  on  that 
journey  except  a  male  brother  and  counting  not  at  all. 

But  when  Kitty  took  off  her  boots  suddenly 
and  stretched  her  feet  toasting  to  the  blaze  she  per- 
suaded Joan  to  do  likewise. 

At  the  spectacle  of  her  own  stockinged  feet  and 
ankles,  thenceforward  in  my  opinion  more  comely 
than  even  our  Kitty's  (which  is  saying  a  big  thing,  I 
do  assure  you) — when  they  peeped  forth,  I  say,  Joan 
came  level  all  at  once  with  my  Sister's  mood. 

From  that  moment  it  was  as  if  there  had  blos- 
somed upon  the  last  hour  before  bed  a  magic  garden 
inside  our  kitchen  walls,  and  riotous  lyrics  of  thought 
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bestirred  themselves  in  me.  And  my  Mother  called 
to  my  mind  the  gentle  lavender  and  my  Sister  the 
wild  blue  windflower,  and  Joan  the  dusky  red  tulip 
that  sways  to  the  passion  of  April ;  and  over  all  my 
Father,  the  strong,  kindly  tree  that  would  grieve  to 
bar  the  sunlight.  Here,  safe-sheltered  from  the 
freezing  dark,  fluttered  on  the  warm  air  the  white 
butterflies  of  maiden  fancies,  though,  try  as  I  would, 
my  heart  could  catch  no  hold  upon  them  ;  and  the 
dainty  ripples  of  maids'  fun  and  the  honey-bee  music 
of  maids'  laughter. 

April  showers  of  frolic  would  come  suddenly 
when  Kitty  rose  up  and  mimicked  the  grave-faced 
folk  of  London  town.  She  showed  for  us  how,  in  that 
terrible  lost  place,  the  people  became  uneasy  and 
filled  with  suspicion  before  her  face  when  she  tried  to 
bring  her  own  smile  to  another's.  She  told  how  she 
and  Joan  had  gone  once  out  together  and  counted  five 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  people  passing  ere  one  came 
by  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  which  was  not  a  smile  after 
all,  but  a  smirk  because  another  man,  not  minding 
where  he  was  travelling,  had  jammed  his  nose  against 
a  lamp-post :  and  that,  to  my  thinking,  was  a  calamity, 
and  not  a  thing  for  mirth  howsoever. 

And  always  there  was  Beauty,  being  of  the 
spirit  and  in  town  no  less  than  countryside,  blazing 
as  a  matter  of  course  through  those  maids'  pictures 
of  London.  Joan  told  how  she  had  stood  oftentimes 
at  the  entrance  to  a  playhouse  or  a  railway  terminus 
just  to  watch  those  giant  places  empty  themselves  of 
people  into  the  darkness. 
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"  Lilies,"  the  faces  in  those  crowds  were  to 
Joan,  "lilies,  white   on  stagnant  waters." 

Also  would  come  grave  little  moments  when  that 
garden  lay  in  stillness  under  April  skies  now  flecked 
by  rainclouds  set  in  silver.  Then  it  was  that  Joan 
had  grown  very  quiet  again. 

And  we  who  had  known  her  all  her  days  and 
neighboured  with  her  two  parents  before  her  great 
calamity  befell,  grieved  for  her  in  our  hearts  because 
we  knew  all  her  sudden  thoughts  as  truly  as  if  they 
were  our  own.  Her  dark  eyes  were  gone  a-seeking 
through  the  blaze  before  her,  but  with  flame  in  them 
no  longer,  because  of  memory's  shadow. 

I  saw  my  Father's  eyes  moisten  to  behold  the 
proud  grace  of  her  neck  vanish  at  those  moments,  and 
her  beauty  drooping  in  her  woman's  need  for  susten- 
ance through  the  appalling  certainty  that  for  her 
there  could  be  no  such  homecoming  as  Kitty's  any- 
where on  the  earth. 

But  for  the  most  part  the  moments  went  frisking 
like  cattle  turned  loose  into  a  new-mown  meadow,  and 
the  talk  was  bright  and  free  like  the  flames  of  the 
chimney.  My  Mother  laughed  until  the  tears  were 
in  her  eyes  and  she  could  not  see  for  her  own  spectacles. 

That  night  in  my  sleep  it  was  as  if  the  Spring  had 
truly  come. 

I  dreamed  of  whitethorn  bloom  and  apple 
blossom  flying  in  the  April  gusts,  of  scudding  blue  sky 
and  white  clouds  and  sun-dapples,  and  the  first  lambs 
in  the  last  snow  of  the  vnndy  moor  ;  of  white  garments 
a-flutter  in  the  paddock  from  washing  day  ;  of  a  thrush 
tuning  his  melodies  in  the  fair  green  dusk  where  the 
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faint  whispering  greenwood  ended  at  the  kissing 
stile.  And  through  all  was  a  mischief-maiden  flinging 
that  pink  and  white  blossom  upon  my  face,  and 
beyond  the  living  mist  of  it  I  saw  her  laughing  stars  of 
eyes.     .     .     . 

In  the  morning  when  my  Father  and  I  had  finished 
milking  by  cold  lantern  light  I  drove  with  the  big 
cans  to  the  station  through  an  Arctic  world  of  flickering 
stars.  It  seemed  as  though  the  Peak  were  too  frozen 
in  sleep  to  watch  the  dawn  unfold  white  diamonded 
carpets  and  undrape  her  splintering  mirrors  and  hang 
everywhere  her  blue  pendants  of  icicles. 

Coming  home  by  clear  full  daylight  to  the 
rattle  of  empty  milk-cans,  I  beheld  from  afar  off, 
through  the  glittering  traceries  of  tree-branches  in  the 
churchyard,  a  solitary  figure  making  way  in  and  out  of 
the  bleak  stillness  among  the  graves.  When  I  reached 
the  cheery  farm-kitchen  that  was  full  of  breakfast 
airs,  my  Mother,  answering  my  glance  of  enquiry 
round  the  room,  told  me  very  quietly  as  she  turned 
the  bacon  that  Joan  had  gone  to  place  the  first  snow- 
drops on  her  dead. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH 
OF   A    LOVERS'    LANE    GROWN    UP 

'*  THIS  road,"  said  I,  having  become  in  my  own 
thought  a  very  fine  fellow  indeed  to  set  out  on  my 
travels  with  a  maiden  at  either  side  ;  "  this  road  is 
most  like  a  woman  the  way  it  knows  where  trouble 
lies  and  runs  into  the  thick  of  it." 

"And  most  like  a  man,"  retorted  Kitty,  "the 
way  it  runs  out  of  it." 

"It  is  so  in  truth,"  said  I  for  her  confusion, 
"  nor  could  I  have  added  more  wisdom  to  the  point 
had  I  said  so  myself.  Moreover,  like  a  man,  it  comes 
out  of  trouble  climbing  upward,  and  with  dignity." 

Kitty  became  occupied  in  trying  to  step  only  on 
ice,  pretending  not  to  listen.  Reflecting,  after  follow- 
ing her  a  moment  with  my  gaze,  how  the  most  insignifi- 
cant pools  and  puddles  may  become  transformed 
to  pedestals  of  high  beauty,  I  devoted  my  road-lore 
to  Joan  and  to  Rusty,  our  youngest  dog,  as  a  reward 
for  their  greater  politeness. 

"By  this  road,"  said  I,  "it  is  possible  to  climb 
out  of  the  gloom  of  a  monstrous  city  into  the  rugged 
vastness  of  our  Peak.  It  leads  through  villages  remote 
from  ambition  and  from  greed.     .     ." 

Thereupon  did  Rusty  mutter  to  himself,  "It  is 
njore   promising   with   Miss   Kitty,"    and   he   set   off 
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ahead  to  perform  fantastic  capers  in  the  wake  of  her 
flying  skirts. 

"  It  dips  to  valleys  where  the  voices  of  strangers 
are  rare  and  out  of  harmony,"  I  said  for  Joan's  advan- 
tage, "  and  it  passes  through  those  places  which 
heaven  hath  long  forsaken,  where  men  do  gather 
together — for  no  comradeship,  mark  you,  but  to  gamble 
their  souls  and  other  men's  souls  for  gold." 

"  Kitty  is  calling,"  said  Joan  at  this  point ;  and 
she  in  her  turn  hastened  forward,  leaving  me  floundering 
in  a  maze  of  thoughts  on  roads  and  the  rudeness  of 
maidens  and  dogs  in  general. 

Kitty  had  found  a  slide. 

The  next  moment  my  road-lore  was  forgotten  in 
entirety,  and  I  had  joined  her  and  Joan  along  the 
gleaming  blue  ribbon  of  glass  measured  and  smoothed 
out  earlier  in  the  day  by  our  score  of  clog-shod  village 
boys.     Indeed  it  was  a  goodly  slide. 

There  is  but  one  spectacle  in  icy  weather  more 
quick  to  swirl  the  blood  than  the  sight  of  a  pack  of 
boys  of  all  little  sizes  making  a  slide  down  the  middle 
of  our  road,  the  very  devils  of  young  mischief,  asking 
naught  of  life  but  stout  hobnails,  schooltime  a  long 
way  off,  and  between  themselves  and  the  ice  at  every 
disaster  a  little  pair  of  breeches  to  soften  the  contact. 
The  very  devils  of  young  mischief  indeed,  shouting, 
laughing,  shrilling,  pushing,  swinging  to  a  riotous 
rhythm  liable  to  break  without  warning,  slipping, 
sprawling  full-length,  a  whole  crowd  tumbling  in  turn 
across  the  tumbler,  picking  one  another  up  or  firing 
of  a  sudden  to  short-lived  dispute,  caps  a-flying,  cheeks 
apple  rosy,  nose-ends  red  and  snuffling  shamelessly 
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(and  relieved  on  occasion  by  a  grimy  backhand  move- 
ment), eyes  litten  like  the  frost  with  ecstasy,  fingers 
thawing  at  rounded  blowing  mouths  ;  even  the  old 
cold  hills  closing  in  from  the  distance  and  warming 
and  ringing  with  the  joy  of  it  all ;  and  by  the  roadside 
that  old  ancient  Lovey  Dick  leaning  on  his  stick  and 
cackling  his  glee,  wheezing  unheeded  his  one  joke 
whenever  the  rhythm  breaks  and  a  lad  bumps  the  ice 
with  india-rubber  bounding  body 

"  Coom  here  to  me,  and  I'll  pick  thee  oop  !  " 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  blood-stirring,  I  say, 
in  icy  weather.  It  is  when  two  maidens  glide  down 
the  same  length  of  slide,  with  myself  ready  to  hand 
should  they  tumble,  which,  reckoning  that  honest 
tumbles  on  ice  bring  no  hurt,  is  for  my  liking  an 
event  of  uncommon  rarity ;  two  maidens  no  longer 
gawksome  or  at  the  age  when  wenches  cannot  com- 
pare in  beauty  of  movement  with  any  lad,  but  in  full 
possession  of  that  easy  girl  grace  which,  whenever  I 
think  of  moving  beauty,  I  call  to  mind  more  surely 
than  a  flower  swinging,  long-stemmed,  in  the 
May  mornings. 

I  do  think  skating  on  a  pond,  set  against  sliding 
anywhere  at  all,  becomes  too  general  a  thing  altogether. 

Quickly,  like  zephyr  breezes  out  of  season,  there 
did  ripple  along  that  slide  the  maids'  laughter  which 
since  the  yesternight  was  echoing  for  me  with  newly- 
discovered  meanings  and  harmonies,  and  with  great 
havoc  to  the  even  plodding  of  my  more  sober  nature. 

I  do  think  that  for  a  man  to  swirl  in  the  stream- 
tide  of  the  madcap  laughter  of  maidens  on  a  frozen 
day  is  more  lifegiving  even  than  the  day  itself. 

D2 
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So  I  called  out  to  Jodey  Brid,  otherwise  Joe  Bird, 
when  we  had  left  that  slide  behind  us  and  come  upon 
him  breaking  stones  beyond  the  village,  "  A  fine  day 
indeed,  Jodey,"  in  a  voice  of  bigger  heartiness  than 
the  day  alone  would  have  warranted.  I  doubt  not  I 
would  have  passed  the  time  of  day  heartily  that  after- 
noon with  the  devil  himself. 

"  A  day  indeed,  a  day  indeed,"  said  Jodey, 
tugging  at  his  weather-beaten  hat  when  he  beheld  the 
maidens.     "  A'most  like  to  a  picture." 

"A  queer  thought,"  laughed  Kitty,  panting  a 
little  after  all  her  exertions,  and  w^ondrous  beautiful 
to  see.  "Jodey,  thee  puts  me  in  mind  of  Bob  Staf- 
ford's old  mother  at  Sparrowpit  when  you  say  that." 

"And  how  shall  thee  make  that  out,  Miss  Kate?" 
said  Jodey,  a  smile  spreading  over  his  face  till  it 
became  wrinkled  and  beaming  like  a  red  cabbage. 
Jodey  was  very  proud  to  be  greeted  by  my  Sister, 
even  when  she  teased  him  to  old-man  shyness. 

"  Once  she  was  ailing,  and  I  carried  from  Mother 
a  wonderful  tea-rose  bloom,  Jodey,  and  she  told  me 
it  was  nearly  so  grand  as  imitation." 

"  Nearly  so  grand  as  ii^dtation,"  echoed  Jodey. 

"  The  way  always  where  natural  things  are 
common  and  imitations  rare,  baint  it,  Jodey  ?  "  I 
explained,  ready  in  defence  of  any  Peakland-born 
affair  whatever.  "But  what  job  have  'ee  gotten  on 
hand  for  weather  like  to  this  ?  " 

"A  bit  o'  patching,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and 
weathers  be  all  one  and  the  same  similar  thing  to 
District  Council,  wet  nor  fine  nor  half  and  half  nor 
warm  nor  wind  nor  snaw  nor  freezing.     I  do  mind 
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weel  one  wettish  day,  when  who  should  come  walking 
up  but  District  Council,  and  he  seed  me  sheltering 
under  that  there  wall,  and  he  says,  says  he  to  me 

"  '  Joe  Brid,'  he  says,  '  thee  baint  paid  saxteen 
silver  shillings  and  saxpunce  every  Saturday  morning 
for  to  sit  under  that  there  wall  and  smoke  thy  thicky 
twist ' 

"  '  Begging  thy  parding,'  says  I,  '  but  'tis  thin, 
for  thicky  and  my  owd  stummick  baint  agreeable.' 

"  '  Thin,  then,'  says  District  Council,  says  he, 
'  and  us  shall  provide  thee  with  a  cape  for  wet  days 
like  this  here,  and  sack  leggings  for  snaws  and  frosties, 
but  thee  must  keep  at  working  from  seven  to  sax  and 
no  more  big  breaths  !  ' 

"  Well,  I  reckoned  to  myself  as  that  was  middling 
good,  barring  he  was  a  bit  too  tart  and  clever  in  the 
saying  of  it  for  my  liking.  So  I  says  to  him  I  says,  my 
yead  fair  mazed  with  figures  and  suchlike 

"  A  cape  for  wet  'uns ;  sack  leggings  for  cold 
'uns  ;  shall  it  run  to  a  pint  of  ale  for  warm  'uns  ?  ' 

*'  But  District  Council  he  was  the  same  similar 
way  as  my  stummick  and  thicky  twist — onagree- 
able." 

Old  Jodey  blew  with  mighty  disdain  upon  the 
mittens  that  half  concealed  his  great  gnarled  hands, 
and  set  about  his  work  again.  Whereupon  Rusty, 
commenting  under  his  breath,  "  They've  gotten  gloves 
to  keep  theirselves  warm  and  this  poor  dog  have 
none,"  set  off  impatiently  up  the  road,  and  what 
could  we  three  do  but  follow  ? 

The  beauty  of  sky  and  frosted  world  that  lay  in 
wait  for  us  everywhere  as  we  swung  once  more  out  to 
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step  was  in  the  dog's  blood  in  a  moment,  for  while  he 
ran  along  in  front  of  us  he  threw  his  head  up  toward 
the  sky  with  quick  joyous  barks  that  occupied  all 
the  dale  we  were  leaving  below.  So  gay  of  spirit  did 
he  become  eventually  that  when  an  old  black  crow, 
looking  gigantic  in  the  white  landscape,  alighted  for 
an  instant  by  the  roadside,  Rusty  dared  to  leap 
right  up  to  him  and  laugh  in  his  face.  But  no  further, 
having  the  memory  of  our  Rover's  blind  eye  because 
of  one  old  crow's  beak  and  claws  five  years  ago,  of 
which  young  Rusty's  mother  had  given  him  advice 
and  warning  when  a  puppy,  as  is  the  way  of  all 
mothers. 

"  It  would  have  been  shame  on  us  to  go  out  on 
our  pleasure  this  afternoon  and  leave  yonder  helpless 
dog  chained  up  alone,"  said  Kitty. 

"It  is  a  mean-souled  journey,"  said  I,  "be  it 
man's  or  woman's,  that  can  make  a  beginning  by 
passing  one's  dog  lying  lonesome  in  his  kennel,  gazing 
dejectedly  into  nothingness." 

"  Or  into  some  doggish  infinity,"  put  in  Joan. 

She  opened  a  nonsense  talk  with  Rusty,  at  which 
he  fell  back  and  walked  so  politely  as  any  human 
between  her  and  me.  Kitty  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion merrily,  and  I,  nothing  loth,  roared  to  him  with 
the  roar  he  loved.     His  excitement  became  intense. 

Long  after  the  maids  had  tired  of  it,  I  was  speaking 
to  him  of  a  thousand  things,  but  as  thereabouts  he 
was  giving  fast  attention  to  a  farmyard  at  the  way- 
side, stray  hens  and  a  creamy-white  kitten  especially, 
he  answered  me  never  a  word. 

"  See  how  the  road   winds   over  the   moor's  edge 
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and  in  and  out  among  the  Mis,"  was  one  of  the  things 
I  said  to  him — and  I  record  it  without  any  call  for 
boasting,  good  tho'  it  was  "  shaking  and  rolling  with 
laughter,  always  beckoning  us  onward  as  the  devils  do." 

*'  Speak  for  thyself,  our  Jan,"  reproved  Kitty. 

"  As  the  devils  do,"  I  repeated,  with  scorn  for 
the  interruption.  "  Methinks  this  road  is  wise  to 
keep  its  straightness  to  the  climb  out  from  a  city 
and  waste  no  moments  in  such  a  place. 

"Wise,"  I  added,  still  speaking  at  the  dog,  "like 
a  man,  as  I  have  told  my  Sister  already." 

"It  is  hard  to  see,"  said  Kitty,  "  hard  indeed, 
just  as  it  is  to  see  it  in  a  man,  where  along  this  road 
either  wisdom  or  foolishness  lies." 

* '  Wise  to  know  so  well  how,  beyond  the  gloom 
that  gold  sovereigns  make,  there  is  waiting  the  truer 
gold  of  summer  meadows  and  autumn  leaves." 

It  seemed  to  be  the  habit  with  Joan,  and  Kitty 
had  copied  her,  to  take  off  her  hat  in  defiance  of 
weather  and  swing  it  as  she  walked ;  so  that  the 
January  sunlight  at  that  very  moment  was  stealing 
glory  from  Kitty's  tresses. 

"  To  say  naught  of  the  gold  glinting  in  some- 
body's hair,"  said  Joan,  sighting  it  even  at  the  same 
moment  with  me. 

"  Which  is  of  all  gold  truly  the  most  precious," 
said  I,  and  I  meant  it  indeed. 

But  on  the  instant  there  flashed  into  my  thoughts 
a  golden  memory  that  put  me  in  grave  doubt  of  my 
words. 

It  was  the  picture,  two  summers  mellowed,  of  a 
dark  maid  not  yet  with  sorrow  in  her  actions,  nor 
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soberness  in  the  light  of  her,  coming  happily  through 
a  farm-gate  out  of  the  sunset  gold  with  milkpails  on 
her  arm,  and  the  cows,  w^armly  crimson  in  the  evening, 
raising  their  heads  from  pasture  to  a  voice  of  drifting 
bells  :— 

"  Coo'-up,  coo'-up,  coo'-up,  coo'-up  !  "  .  ... 
The  slow  old  Peakland  cattle-call  that  shall  make 
gold  in  my  heart  until  the  end  of  all  memory  and  all 
golden  pictures. 

So  I  qualified,  "  Precious  for  Dick  o'  Silver 
Side." 

And  Kitty  answered,  blushing  anew,  for  so  she 
would  do  as  a  habit  whenever  I  teased  her  over  Dick 
Pearson,  "It  is  too  cold  a  day,  our  Jan,  or  I  would 
be  rolling  up  my  sleeves  to  thee,  that  I  would." 

We  had  crossed  in  our  climbing  the  rim  of  the 
great  Tideswell  moor.  By  common  accord  we  turned 
our  gaze  to  a  mighty  valley  where  lay,  at  the  farmost 
end,  and  in  one  great  spending,  a  vision  of  the  mighty 
energies  of  Northern  England.  The  road  had  been 
climbing  the  edge  of  the  Peak  aslant,  winding  round 
and  between  the  hills  (so  that  from  a  distance  one 
could  only  see  it  in  white  splashes  with  white  walls  on 
either  side  that  looked  in  the  frost  like  straggling  black 
furrows),  and  over  to  our  left  loomed  mistily  the 
great  hills  that  hide  Peveril  Castle  and  the  greater 
hills  that  shut  out  from  us  the  Scout. 

The  afternoon  sun,  all  deep  blood-red,  lay  sinking 
southward.  Against  the  background  of  smouldering 
orange  alongside,  there  rose  up  the  smoke  and  grime  and 
the  greed  of  the  industrial  tumult  of  South  Lancashire. 
It  was  one  of  those  visions  that  take  the  whole  man. 
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It  was  as  though  an  artist,  god-great,  had  painted  a 
mammoth  emblem  of  good  and  evil,  and  spread  out 
upon  one  surface  the  contrast  between  the  ugliness 
of  cities  and  their  commerce  and  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  wilds  that  belong  to  none  of  us. 

And,  hanging  over  all,  as  if  to  make  more  marked 
such  contrast,  was  that  uplifting  silence  which  else 
where  can  never  be  (unless  in  the  heart) — the  primal 
silence   which   holds   all   thought,   all   music,   and   all 
human  speech. 

"  Almost  can  I  hear  the  murmur  of  machinery," 
said  I,  ""  and  it  fills  me  with  fear." 

*'  Babby,"  murmured  Kitty. 

"  Babbies  can  never  know  aught  of  fear,"  I 
retorted.  "It  is  fright  that  you  and  other  babbies 
know,  and  that,  had  it  been  my  lot  now,  I  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  confess  to.  None  but  grown  folk 
feel  so  deeply  as  to  know  fear,  and  it  is  only  honest 
ones  like  myself  that  can  mark  it  in  their  own  hearts, 
for  dishonest  grown-ups  do  always  stay  in  fear,  and 
where  there  is  not  end  or  beginning  there  is  no 
marking.     This  road  itself,  now " 

"  Oh,  our  Jan,"  exclaimed  Kitty,  "  thy  brain 
may  talk  a  lot,  but  need  thy  tongue  follow  ?  " 

"  This  road  itself,  being  born  of  love  and  there- 
fore honest,  knows  fear  only  in  those  times  when  it 
comes  upon  some  evil  like  a  city  or  a  trading  man,  and 
then  in  the  nature  of  things  it  becomes  an  evil  thing 
itself." 

"  You  talk  in  riddles,  John,"  chided  Joan  very 
gently,  but  to  my  great  disappointment  at  her  lack; 
"what  evil  thing?  " 
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"A  straight  road,"  said  I  valiantly.  "It  be- 
comes a  straight  road,  which,  without  curves,  is  an 
evil  thing  to  be  fear  of  men,  and  that's  the  truth  !  " 

"  Our  Jan,"  said  Kitty,  "  thy  head  is  made  of 
fancy,  and  thee  cannot  prove  fancies." 

"  Nature  herself  proves  this  one,"  said  I,  waxing 
triumphant  at  last.  "  Nature  is  against  a  straight 
road,  and  rightly  ;  for  she  builds  a  wall  of  hills  full  in 
its  course  and  bids  it  wind  around  them.  Thereupon 
it  laughs  loudly  at  its  own  defeat,  and  shakes  from  side 
to  side  in  glee,  thus  becoming  a  happy  winding  English 
road  again  !  " 

"Well  done  our  Jan,"  said  Kitty.  "It  is  true 
sense  for  once." 

"  Now  prove  something  else,"  said  Joan,  with 
keen  enjoyment  and  well  in  the  spirit  of  it.  "  You 
said  the  road  was  born  of  love." 

"  It  was  another  of  his  fancy  thoughts,"  said 
Kitty. 

"That  it  was  not,"  said  I.  "It  was  wisdom 
itself. 

"  Let  me  sing  to  you  a  song,"  I  added  on  an 
impulse,  and  racking  my  brains  busily;  "and  it  will 
prove  me." 

"I  do  love  to  hear  our  Jan  make  a  song,"  said 
Kitty.  "  It  must  be  because  you  are  here,  Joan 
dear,  for  he  rarely  sings  for  Faither  or  Mother,  and 
never  at  all  for  me." 

Which  was  for  our  Kate  a  right  sisterly  thing  to 
say. 

We  had  turned  homeward,  and  the  road  was 
changing  suddenly  and  at  one  great  leap  into  a  straight 
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and  solemn  sweep  that  stretched  onward  almost  into 
the  village.  I  had  made  my  offer  of  a  song  not  be- 
cause Joan  Melody  would  hear  my  voice — she  had 
harkened  often  in  the  old  summer  nights  to  my  Father 
and  me  singing  together  on  our  way  home  by  milk- 
float  from  the  moors — nor  that  she  might  hear  my 
own  verses,  though  both  verses  and  voice  are  of 
comely  quality  for  a  yeoman  farmer's  only  son,  and  I 
say  it  myself.  Nay  :  it  was  made  that  I  might  help 
that  evil  stretch  of  road  along,  so  to  leave  it  unheeded 
by  the  maidens  whom,  as  day  came  to  an  end,  I  be- 
hoved myself,  being  a  man,  to  place  in  my  care. 

Otherwise  we  had  stepped  out  with  quickened 
pace  but  timidly,  for  the  dusk  was  creeping  weirdly 
blue  out  of  the  distances,  bluer  than  the  blue  of  the 
daytime  moors  ;  and  we  would  have  seen  crowds  of 
invisible  phantoms  everywhere  and  heard  a  continuous 
rustle  of  inaudible  whispers. 

"  There,"  would  I  for  my  part  have  murmured 
in  my  mind,  albeit  foolishly,  as  we  passed  a  milestone, 
"  there  sat  one  moonlight  night  the  ghost  of  a  bride 
that  a  farmer's  wife  saw  raise  a  white  face  to  hers     .     ." 

And,  "  Here  is  where  the  four  robbers  lay  in 
wait  behind  the  quarry  wall     .     .     ." 

And  other  things  quite  as  cheerful. 

At  the  end  of  a  moment's  silence  through  which 
I  made  pretence  at  making  up  the  words,  though, 
were  the  truth  known,  I  had  kept  them  to  myself  for 
a  week,  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  sang  my  song. 

I  tuned  it  to  a  snatch  of  long-ago  music  which 
Kitty  played  sometimes  on  the  old  harpsichord  in 
my  Mother's   Sunday   and   party  parlour   (by  which 
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name  my  Father  and  I  would  call  it  to  tease  her), 
where  were  also  our  great  grandfaither's  stuffed 
pheasant  in  a  glass  cabinet,  and  a  hawk  stuffed  and 
perched  on  a  twig  in  another  glass  case,  and  our 
Kitty's  school-prizes  on  my  own  shelves  of  books, 
and  three  rare  toby- jugs  and  a  chair  of  oak  on  which 
had  been  carved  the  name  of  its  possessor  in  Queen 
EKzabeth's  day  ;  and  my  Mother's  trinkets  also,  and 
her  chiselled  silver  bangles  of  a  width  and  solidity 
that  were  in  great  vogue  when  she  was  a  girl. 

I   lifted   up   my   voice,    I   say,  and  sang  my  song, 
which   ran  thuswise  : — 


Since  forests  first  did  bow  to  man, 
Where  once  they  reigned,  now  meadows  span. 
And  where  trees  flourished,  man's  abode 
Rose  with  blue  smoke,   and  then  a  road 

A-dipping, 

A-skipping, 
Trod  smooth  by  lovers'  tripping. 
(May  that  road  run  to  ruin  which  hath 
Not  been  of  old  the  lovers'  path. 

The  lovers'  path  !) 

'Twas  first  a  straggler  in  the  grass 
And  danced  to  meet  a  lad  and  lass. 
But  when  the  tradesman,  for  his  gain, 
Did  trespass  on  that  kissing  lane. 

No  dancing, 

Nor  glancing 
For  the  road  of  old  romancing ! 
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(Good  roads  greet  man  with  frowns  instead, 
Be  his  tread  not  the  lover's  tread, 
The  lover's  tread.) 

'*  And  now  the  path  has  grown  full  height, 
Some  days  'tis  gray,  and  some  days  white ; 
For  still  the  tradesman  passes  by. 
Still  wander  lads  and  maidens  shy, 

A-clinging, 

Hearts  singing 
To  hear  the  old  road  ringing. 
(In  truth,  no  road  hath  lived  a  day 
That  did  not  love  the  lovers'  way. 

The  lovers'  way  !)  " 

Twice  over  did  I  sing  each  of  the  couplets  and 
tags  that  ended  a  verse,  and  very  loudly  and  defiantly 
the  second  time  to  the  hills.  And  Rusty,  being  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  it  all  with  greater  readiness 
than  the  two  maidens,  took  up  the  song  lustily,  and 
some  beings  whom  we  could  not  jsee  joined  in  with 
that  deep  vibrating  kind  of  singing  which  the  vulgar 
and  the  materialist  would  call  the  "  echo,"  but  which 
I  and  my  dog  knew  well  enough  was  the  voices  of  the 
wandering  spirits  of  the  road.  With  such  approval 
for  my  support,  what  mattered  the  hearing  it  got 
from  sceptical  maidens  ? 

"  Jan,  thee  shall  write  me  a  birthday  song," 
said  Kitty. 

''  That  I  will,"  said  I. 

But  in  my  heart  I  vowed  it  would  be  all  of  another 
maid  than  she. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH 
OF    TWELFTH    DAY    E'EN 

ONCE  again  we  heard  the  stiff  snap  of  the  road- 
mender's  hammer  as  we  neared  the  outlying  cottages 
of  the  village,  and  very  quickly  came  upon  old  Jodey 
Brid  finishing  off  his  day's  work  on  the  road.  Being 
unwishful  to  hinder  him,  for  his  own  sake  against 
District  Council,  we  stood  quietly  looking  on,  just  as 
Kitty  and  Joan  themselves  had  done  many  times 
before,  and  as  I  had  stood  and  watched  him  and  been 
vastly  entertained  since  I  was  a  boy. 

But  there  is  much  to  marvel  upon  in  the  way 
most  folk  will  note  a  thing  time  and  time  again  and 
see  it  not  at  all.  Despite  the  watching  of  old  Jodey  at 
his  work  which  my  Sister  and  Joan  had  accomplished 
I  could  have  wagered  they  knew  naught  of  it  even 
before  it  was  proven  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
watched  him  that  day  as  they  stood  alongside.  It 
needed  but  my  pointing  to  several  of  Jodey's  quaint 
manners  of  working  to  arouse  a  fine  curiosity  within 
each  of  them  for  a  roadmender's  occupation. 

For  nigh  upon  forty  years  had  Joe  Bird  worked 
upon  our  roads,  until  he  had  become  a  part  of  the 
granite  itself,  mystic  and  rugged  and  hard.  He  could 
meet  all  weathers  face  to  face,  could  Jodey ;  he  was 
never  the  man,  just  as  my  own  Father  was  never  the 

46 
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man,  to  turn  tail  against  the  clean  harshness  of  open 
day. 

Proudly  and  artistically  would  Jodey  expend  his 
last  bit  of  strength  on  those  fragments  of  whinstone 
and  limestone  and  grit,  as  the  need  might  be,  mending 
the  road  he  had  grown  old  upon,  and  regarding  every 
yard  of  it  with  affection  and  honest  pride. 

Artistically,  I  say,  for  stone-breaking  is  in  very 
truth  an  art.  You  cannot  start  breaking  stones  just 
as  they  have  been  emptied  from  the  cart.     .     . 

But  harken  to  Jodey  himself,  teaching  it  all  to 
Joan  and  Kitty,  even  as  he  had  taught  it  to  me  when 
I  was  clad  in  short  breeches  and  (in  winter)  the  little 
red  woollen  gansey  my  Mother  had  knitted  for  me 
to  wear  above  my  shirt : — 

''  First  thing  of  all,  Miss  Kitty,"  says  he,  "  thee 
must  find  the  run  of  the  grain  on  the  stone,  the 
stratication,  as  District  Council  would  call  it,  being 
such  a  grand  fella  agen  these  here  walls  and  cattle  as 
canna  spake  to  put  him  in  his  reet  and  proper  place." 

"  Which  is  where  ?  "  says  Kitty. 

"  None  so  high  and  mightyful  as  he  do  reckon 
on,  though  I  says  it  myself  as  is  nobbut  a  sarvant." 
Jodey  is  waxing  warm,  what  of  thoughts  plainly 
rankling  yet  with  the  memory  of  District  Council's 
refusal  of  beer. 

''  I  baint  wishful  for  to  say  anything  largeish 
consarning  myself,  mind  'ee.  But  maybe  I  could. 
Maybe  I  could  have  told  thee  last  week.  Master  Jan, 
as  this  here  frost  were  comen  this  week.  Maybe  I 
could  tell  thee  this  very  day  as  it  will  be  white  snaw 
to-morrow — though  I  baint  prophesying  naught,  mind 
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'ee.  District  Council  most  likcsomely  doth  be  a 
'man  of  eddication,  but  so  most  likcsomely  be  I,  though 
with  little  enough  schooldcsk  larning,  and  making  no 
boast  of  that  littlish  little,  and  has  he  ever  seen  with 
his  own  two  eyes  after  nightfall,  and  known  it,  the 
hoTy-hory-hallis  ?  " 

"  District  Council's  progression  in  mental  attain- 
ments," I  suggest,  "  lies  belike  along  other  channels.'* 

"  I  knows  nowt  about  that  un,"  replies  Jodey, 
with  grand  uncomprehending  unction,  ' '  whether  it 
hath  or  not,  but  he  baint  ever  seen  with  his  own  two 
eyes  after  nightfall,  nor  known  it,  the  hory-bory- 
hallis  !     And  that  I  do  vow  most  sartin-sure." 

"  No,  nor  baint  like  to,"  he  adds  triumphantly. 
*'  And  now.  Miss  Joan,  after  thee'm  gotten  the  run  of 
the  grain,  thy  stone  is  set  up,  so,  and  by  hand  if  need 
be,  and  held  fast  in  position  by  the  boot-toe  and 
tapped  on  the  smooth  side  smart-like,  but  never  on  the 
edge  lest  thee  do  get  splinters  in  thy  two  eyes.  I 
reckon  there  be  a  lot  of  fine  folk  every  day  in  Lunnon 
town,  maybe  ? — fair-day  or  no  fair-day.  Set  District 
Council  among  them  with  his  cape  and  sack-leggings — 
aye,  and  beer  and  all ! — and  I  do  swear  he  would 
sing  pretty  small !  " 

"  That  he  would,"  says  Kitty.  "  But  what  comes 
next  ?  " 

"  This  hammer  of  mine  cometh  next.  'Tis  all 
according  to  his  browtings  up,  he  knows  no  weeler, 
and  I'll  not  heed  him  any  more.  It  baint  much  weight 
beyond  a  pound  of  soap,  though  it  does  the  trick,  it 
do  indeed,  and  every  time  ezacally,  if  thee  nobbut 
grips  it  proper.     How  biggish  would  thee  say  Lunnon 
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town  is  now,  Miss  Joan,  and  thee  must  pardon  my 
axing  ?  Put  it  alongside  our  village :  would  thee 
say  it  was  two  times  so  big  ?  " 

"  Nearly  so,"  say  I. 

"  'Tis  just  as  I  thought,"  says  he,  looking  very 
proudly  at  each  of  us  in  turn.  ' '  Hammer's  head  is 
shaped  like  a  hen's  egg  on  purpose,  so  that  it  might  fall 
straight  and  sharp,  but  if  thee  grippeth  it  wrong  and 
let  the  shaft  slip  round  it  will  break  soon  enough  itself. 
I  do  remember  one  of  they  fine  folks  comen  down 
here  to  me  one  day  and  getting  hold  of  this  hammer 
of  mine  and  bending  forward  for  the  clout,  and  *  Dang 
it,'  says  he,  '  dang  it,'  under  his  breath  because  there 
was  ladies  with  him,  and  he  was  showing  they  how  to 
do  it.  But  it  was  neither  hammer  nor  stone  nor  his 
own  toes  he  had  brokken,  but  his  braces  behind  !  " 

After  such  discourse  Jodey  allowed  Joan  Melody 
to  hold  the  hammer,  and  showed  her  how  her  foot 
must  poise  upon  a  cobble  of  limestone  chipping  before 
she  struck,  though  I  would  have  trembled  for  the 
lovely  shapeliness  of  it  had  the  lesson  gone  any 
farther. 

Then,  as  he  finished,  he  surveyed  the  patch 
which  that  day  he  had  mended,  and  with  satisfaction 
written  all  across  his  tanned  and  furrowed  face  he 
made  his  way  largely  alongside  the  three  of  us  into 
the  village.  When  we  parted  he  went  down  the  road 
to  his  cottage,  carrying  sixty  years  upon  him,  proudly 
and  well. 

The  moon  was  up,  but  hidden  behind  a  bank  of 
sweeping  clouds  which  betokened  a  freezing  wind 
overhead.     The  road  was  bright  with  the  clouds  away, 
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and  clear  in  spite  of  them,  and  again  straight  as  a  bolt 
through  the  village.  But  none  of  us  feared  it  any 
longer,  and  as  we  turned  on  to  the  path  where,  at  the 
far  end,  shone  out  the  warm  welcome  of  Red  Oak 
kitchen,  I  said  of  a  sudden  to  the  maidens 

"  How  mighty  and  glorious  Derbyshire  and  her 
children  are  !  " 

Nor  was  I  thinking  only  of  her  humankind,  but 
of  our  Liddy,  and  of  the  vast  slope  of  moorland  Peak 
we  had  sighted  that  afternoon  out  in  the  distance,  and 
our  orchard  apple  trees  and  the  dumpling  my  Mother 
made  with  their  fruit  for  body,  and  the  Shivering 
Mountain  whose  kingship  I  felt  myself  bounden  to 
acknowledge  even  at  the  distance  of  our  Elden-hillside 
pastures,  two  miles  to  home  :  I  thought  also  of  Royal, 
our  prize  two-year-old  brute  bull  that  in  his  heartier 
moods  did  yearn  for  great  play  with  the  flying  carcase 
of  a  human  could  he  have  come  upon  it ;  and  at  first 
I  had  not  intended  to  reckon  the  young  things  in,  for 
they  are  glorious  everywhere.  But  then  I  bethought 
myself  how  on  six  days  out  of  seven  in  the  case  of 
children  and  for  all  the  seven  of  calves  and  sucking 
pigs  you  could  not  find  a  more  splendidly  grimy 
sprouting  of  young  life  anywhere,  and  therein  lay  the 
advantage  for  my  county. 

Joan  smiled  her  sympathy,  being  the  possessor 
of  the  self-same  Peakland  pride.  Then  I  came  of  a 
sudden  to  remember  how,  earlier  in  the  day,  a  huge 
motor  car,  smelling  vilely,  had  shot  down  the  road, 
forerunner  of  a  thousand  others  which  through  the 
summer  months  to  come  would  make  great  clouds  of 
dust  to  spread  over  the  fields  and  houses  like  the 
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frost  which  at  that  moment  crackled  under  our  feet, 
only  dust  not  at  all  cracklesome ;  so  that  I  said,  as  we 
neared  the  farmyard 

"  But  she  hath  enemies,  like  all  good  things." 

Kitty  sang  my  song  in  little  snatches  to  my 
Father,  and  to  my  Mother  beaming  behind  the  chintz- 
covered  tea-cosy.     And  Joan's  voice  joined  with  her 

voice  as  she  rippled  onward 

"  A-clinging, 
Heart-singing, 
To  hear  the  old  road  ringing. 
(In  truth,  no  road  hath  lived  a  day 
Which  did  not  love  the  lovers'  way, 

The  lovers'  way  !)  " 

and  I  was  a  proud  poet  indeed,  and  a  very  fine  fellow 
yet,  in  my  own  thought. 

My  Father  applauded  the  singing  with  great 
vigour  and  tipped  the  wimberry  jam  spoon  a  somerset 
by  accident  on  to  the  snowy  table-cloth. 

"  O  dear,"  sighed  my  Mother,  "  and  it  was  from 
the  wash  but  yesterday  !  " 

''  Never  mind.  Mother,"  said  he,  sincerely  repen- 
tant to  see  such  damage. 

' '  It  will  need  the  whole  of  it  putting  back  into  the 
tub  to-morrow  morning,"  said  my  Mother,  with 
severity  in  her  voice  and  forgiveness  everywhere  else. 

"  That  it  will  not,"  my  Father  disputed  with 
vigour.  ' '  It  shall  last  a  fortnight  and  more  if  a  plate 
be  planted  over  the  stain  at  every  meal." 

This  caused  Joan  to  laugh  with  hearty  merriment, 
which  was  mostly  all  my  Father  wanted. 

And  indeed  when  I  did  think  upon  the   loneliness 
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wliich  at  one  great  blast  had  fallen  upon  the  maiden, 
how  could  anyone  so  full  of  deep  contentment  and 
blithe  moments  as  we  at  Red  Oak  were  always — how 
could  we  catch  the  pathos  that  came  unaware  in  sudden 
moments  to  Joan's  face,  without  the  womanhood  or 
the  manhood  being  tugged  by  her  heart's  fingers  gently 
out  of  every  one  of  us  ? 

Kitty,  the  ever-ready  for  fun,  cried  out  for 
punishment  when  the  full  damage  of  the  wimberry 
stain  was  brought  to  light. 

By  the  time  my  Father  and  I  had  finished  at  the 
shippons  and  locked  up  for  the  night  she  had  resolved 
upon  the  shape  of  it.  The  wind,  rising  stealthily  on 
the  sundown  and  coming  up  the  frozen  dale  with  the 
dark,  stinging  and  flinging  into  our  faces  like  playful 
handfuls  of  ice  and  freezing  the  eyebrows  and  hair 
to  white  rime  which  only  vanished  with  reluctance 
on  our  return  to  the  cosiness  of  our  kitchen,  had  called 
something  to  her  busy  wits. 

"It  is  the  story  which  my  grandfaither  used  to 
tell  to  Faither  before  I  was  born,  about  himself  and 
my  granny,"  Kitty  explained  with  great  gravity  to 
Joan. 

My  Father  in  his  turn  had  told  that  story  to  us 
the  instant  we  had  learned  to  take  thought,  which  was 
not  long  past  our  learning  to  toddle  about  his  gaitered 
legs.  With  a  large  beauty  he  told  it,  from  beginning 
to  end  :  and  that  beauty  lay  simply  in  the  fact  that 
he  loved  the  telling  just  as  we  loved  to  harken  to  it, 
and  never  grew  tired,  nor,  please  God,  ever  could. 
"  Now  thee  must  tell  it,"  said  Kitty,  "  for  Joan." 
"  But,"   said   lie,    listening   to   the  little  whimpers 
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outside  where  the  wind  came  soughing  against  the 
walls  and  windows,  "  it  will  be  no  punishment  for  me 
at  all !  " 

Kitty,  looking  up  from  the  fire  that  made  her 
face  as  full  of  blushes  as  could  naught  else  but  my 
teasing  mention  of  Dick  Pearson,  began  to  coax. 

"  To-morrow  night,"  said  she,  "  I  will  give  thee 
three  dances  at  Strawberry  Hill,  Faither,  and  Joan 
shall  give  thee  three  also." 

At  that  he  showed  willingness  to  submit  with 
unseemly  haste  to  his  punishment. 

"  Stay,"  said  I,  growing  anxious  about  my  own 
share  of  the  Twelfth  Night  partnerships,  "  how  many 
shall  there  be  for  me  ?  " 

"  One  only  for  thee,  our  Jan,  and  one  from 
Joan." 

"  Do  not  tell  thy  story,  Faither,"  I  protested, 
"  under  three  from  each  maiden  for  me  also." 

My  Father  rallied  at  that  and  stood  by  me  stoutly, 
and  together  we  prevailed. 

Indeed  it  was  exquisite,  that  Twelfth  Day  E'en 
kitchen  as  I  viewed  it  from  the  triumphant  snugness 
of  my  ingle  corner,  the  central  figure  my  Father 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  the  story-telling,  his  voice 
rich  and  ripe  in  its  enjoyment  as  one  of  our  apples, 
and  my  Mother  busy  at  the  knitting  that  clicked  in 
merry  manner  her  anticipation  :  Kitty  nestling  at  the 
tale-teller's  feet  on  the  soft  white  hearthrug  of  sheep- 
skin and  turning  her  supple  neck  every  now  and 
again  and  smiling  into  his  face  :  Joan  betwixt  the  three 
of  them,  two  deep  crimson  roses  on  the  table  behind 
her  lifting   their  beauty  like  a  diadem  just  above  the 
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dusk  of  her  hair  until  it  seemed  they  nestled  there ; 
and  the  fireflame  enriching  every  countenance,  and,  in 
the  gravely-sweet  eyes  of  all,  pictures  coming  and  going 
like  sunlight  racing  down  our  windy  meadow^s. 

There  was  only  one  of  our  family  circle  that 
showed  nothing  of  eagerness  for  the  story-telling,  and 
that  was  William  Shakespeare. 

He  stroked  his  blue  whiskers  and  gazed  thought- 
fully at  my  Father  as  he  began  speaking,  and  then 
with  great  deliberateness  climbed  a  buffet  of  birds  and 
flowers  brocaded  by  our  grandmother  against  her 
silver  wedding  day,  and  curled  himself  atop  of  them 
to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH 
OF    A    SHEPHERD'S    TALE 

PROUD  as  a  peacock  was  my  Faither  over  his 
little  love-story  (said  my  own  Father,  and  I  could 
almost  think  it  was  indeed  my  grandfather  speaking 
as  he  would  surely  have  spoken  it  all  in  the  days 
before  my  time),  proud  as  a -peacock,  and  terrible 
partickler  how  and  when  he  told  it.  For  he  was  a 
whimsical  old  fellow,  and  it  was  only  in  wicked  weather 
like  this  of  to-night,  on  days  when  the  wind  was  lord 
of  the  moorland,  that  we  could  coax  it  out  of  him.  He 
would  tell  us  that  it  was  on  suchlike  a  day  that  my 
Mother,  your  grandmother  as  she  was,  first  corned 
into  his  bachelor-man's  life,  till  he  felt  he  was  walking 
up  to  heaven  in  silver  slippers,  nor  knowing  if  it  was 
on  his  head  or  his  heels  he  walked. 

Therefore  he  picked  always  for  the  telling  of  his 
story  the  days  akin  to  that  other  blessed  day,  and  then 
it  would  come  out  of  him,  all  queer  indeed  and  most 
like  to  a  fairy  tale  ;  but  he  gived  his  word  it  was  true 
as  Gospel.  And  true  as  Gospel  it  must  have  been, 
for  no  man  at  all  could  make  up  out  his  own  thinking 
parts  a  lie  so  pretty. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  came  from  Lunnon  town  a 
strange  old  man  to  spend  his  summer  in  a  gamekeeper's 
hut  on  these   hills.     A   brokken-down   and   deserted 
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place  it  was,  and  in  a  lonesome  part,  so  that  folks 
thought  him  crazed  at  first. 

But  after  a  while  they  got  to  know  him  better, 
through  Polly  Staffert,  a  wench  who  went  up  to  set 
his  things  to  rights  every  day,  and  when  she  came 
down  again  she  would  have  a  lot  of  things  to  talk 
about — queerish  things  indeed,  and  everybody  began 
to  respect  that  old  stranger  summat  wonderful.  So 
curious  were  the  bits  she  told  of,  that  they  whispered 
one  to  the  other  he  was  a  wizard  for  sartin-sure,  folk 
in  those  times  having  no  more  sense  than  they  should 
have  had,  and  without  school-boards  to  knock  more 
nonsense  into  the  thickest  like  they  do  in  these 
enlightened  days. 

Of  course,  he  was  one  of  they  scientific  men,  if 
folk  had  but  known  it.  And  because  they  did  not 
they  talked  like  skeered  childer  about  the  manner  in 
which  he  spent  the  hours  when  ordinary  Christian 
folk  lay  abed.  For  Polly  she  had  told  them  how  he 
would  sit  in  the  darkness  staring  up  through  a  tube 
at  the  stars  till  they  looked  so  big  as  little  moons. 
Mighty  clever  they  thought  him  because  he  told  her 
what  the  weather  was  to  be,  but  by  looking  down  into 
a  little  box  instead  of  looking  skyward. 

And  the  wire  he  had  paid  some  men  to  stretch 
from  his  hut  for  miles  over  hills  and  villages  made 
them  scrat  their  heads  a  tidy  lot,  for  it  talked  out  to 
him,  and  in  a  way  he  could  understand  complete,  and 
that's  the  truth.  Polly  had  beared  it  set  agate  a- 
talking  many  and  many  a  time,  she  had  so. 

*'  Tick,    tick,   ticketty   tick,"   was   all   it   said,  yet 
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it  was  all  about  happenings  a  hundred  miles  away  and 
more. 

Now  on  the  moorside  in  a  little  farm  cottage 
nestling  snug,  there  lived  a  wench  called  Beaty  Rendle 
with  her  mother.  A  lonely  place  you  would  have 
thought  it  for  a  widder-woman  and  her  darter.  But 
when  the  wind  comed  rushing  down  from  the  moors, 
the  fir  trees  bent  their  high  heads  together  and  twined 
arms  round  the  cottage  till  the  storm  passed  away — 
just  to  shelter  Beaty,  so  my  Faither  always  said. 

And  in  the  morning  they  would  straighten  up 
again  and  draw  their  branches  aside  and  let  the  sun 
creep  in  and  waken  her  with  a  kiss. 

Beaty  Rendle  was  in  truth  a  bonny  lass,  and  the 
sun  and  the  fir-trees  loved  her. 

But  few  human  folk  knew  how  bonnie  she  was 
till  after  she  got  wedded,  which  was  not  yet  awhile, 
nor  shall  be  till  the  end  of  my  tale.  Into  the  villages 
Beaty  went  seldom,  and  never  saw  the  youngish 
males  such  as  thee,  Jan ;  and  her  mother  made  her 
brush  her  gold  hair  back  from  her  forehead  when  she 
went  villageward,  and  plait  it  stiff,  and  dress  as  plain 
as  plain  could  be. 

Maybe  it  was  thoughts  of  a  lonesome  hearth 
bothered  that  old  woman's  noddle  and  made  her 
wishful  for  to  keep  Beaty  by  her  side  to  the  end  of 
her  mortal  breath.  Selfish  folk  are  widder-females 
in  general,  and  cruel  oftentimes.  They  don't  allow 
for  the  dreams  that  set  a  young  maid  on  the  threshold 
of  golden  days  and  golden  nights,  and  send  her  hungry 
heart  a-crying  to  another  hungry  heart,  like  a  peewit 
cries  to  her  mate  in  the  moondawn. 
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But  there  was  one  of  Beaty's  lovely  ways  that 
all  the  widder's  plans  could  not  keep  hidden.  She 
might  tell  her  to  shut  her  red  lips  tight  across  her 
little  white  teeth  when  anybody  came  nigh,  and  to 
hide  her  dimples  out  of  sight  and  suchlike,  but  her 
voice  could  not  have  kept  silent  for  all  the  widders  in 
the  world. 

It  was  a  lovely  voice,  and  sweet  as  a  bell.  Some- 
times, when  Beaty  sang  on  the  hillside,  the  simple 
folk  in  the  valley  would  harken  to  her  song  and  be- 
think themselves  they  were  hearing  an  angel  singing  at 
the  Throne. 

As  Time  went  on,  Beaty  and  the  wizard  grew  to 
be  great  friends.  One  day,  just  before  the  Fair  at 
Tideswell  came  round  (for  it  was  held  in  the  year-fall 
at  that  time  of  history  and  not  as  now  in  summer),  the 
wizard  got  up  in  the  dawnlight  and  took  his  legs  for 
a  walk  down  the  moorside  to  watch  the  shadders  steal 
from  the  hills.  A  long  way  was  that  walk,  and  a 
glorious  morning  surely,  and  his  eyes  were  blinking  a 
lot  with  the  bird  music  and  his  memories. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  turn  where  he  could  see  the 
red  fires  of  morning  touching  all  the  Peak  to  colour 
as  the  river  Noe  ran  like  a  flame.  And  there,  sitting 
by  a  pool  at  the  side  of  the  lane,  nigh  to  her  mother's 
farm,  was  Beaty  Rendle. 

It  was  a  great  sight  for  the  ancient  man,  I  do 
swear  ;  and  the  sight  of  thee,  Mother,  and  of  our  Kitty 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  it,  for  there  is  a  goodly  flower- 
garden's  worth  of  Beaty  Rendle  in  both  of  ye,  through 
some  fashion  not  past  my  understanding  altogether. 
But    instead  of  the  smile  that  always  had  given  the 
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old  man  welcome,  Beaty's  face  was  all  gloom,  and 
tear-drops  were  clinging  to  her  eyes,  silver-sweet  ; 
silver-sweet,  and  no  wonder,  they  being  Beaty's  eyes. 

"It  is  early  you  have  risen,  granfer,"  said  she, 
making  a  curtsey  and  trying  to  look  nothing  but  glad. 

But  the  old  man  had  seen  her  unhappiness,  or  he 
was  a  fool  and  no  wizard. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  my  little  one?"  he 
axed,  very  tenderly.  "  It  is  grieving  to  find  a  shadder 
on  your  face,  Beaty.  Let  an  oldish  man  sweep  it 
away  like  the  sun  is  sweeping  away  the  last  darkness 
of  the  night." 

But  Beaty  was  shy  even  before  her  ancient 
friend,  and  it  was  long  before  she  could  persuade 
herself  to  speak  her  trouble. 

"  O  granfer !  "  she  broke  out  at  last,  "I  am 
wishful  for  to  see  the  fair  next  week.  Mother  says  I 
may,  but  I  have  gotten  no  pretty  things  to  wear,  and 
Mother  says  we  canna  buy  any,  although  there  be 
clothes  fit  for  a  king's  maiden  at  Master  Needham's 
shop   in   Chapel-Frith,   and     .     .     .     and     .     .     ." 

Her  eyes  turned  to  the  water  tinkling  in  the 
stream  at  her  feet,  and  her  face  went  rosy. 

"  .  .  And  Mother  she  says  none  of  the 
young  men  shall  be  wishful  for  to  dance  with  me." 

"  Bless  your  Mother  for  a  female  with  blinded 
spectacles  I  "  exclaimed  the  wizard  in  amaze,  and 
wishing  in  his  heart  that  he  himself  was  a  younger 
man.  "  But  why  does  she  speak  like  that,  little 
one  ?  " 

"  Because — because  I  canna  talk  and  laugh  with 
them   like   the   other   maids.     My   heart   it    goes    so 
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fluttery  if  they  even  look  at  me — the  young  men,  I 
mean — and  I  can  fmd  no  word  to  say,  so  I  am  thinken 
I  had  better  stay  myself  at  home." 

"  Come,  come,"  the  old  man  said.  "  You  shall 
go  to  the  fair  sure  enough,  and  there  will  be  a  troop 
of  young  men  waiting  to  dance  with  you,  for  I  myself 
shall  see  to  it,  I  do  assure  you.  And  I  will  lend  you 
a  silver  belt  to  wear,  and  you  shall  look  so  bonnie- 
fine  that  my  great  wisdom  tells  me  the  bravest,  bestest 
man  in  all  the  countryside  shall  ax  you  to  dance  with 
him,  and  be  most  proud  to,  and  glad  all  over  him  even 
should  you  say  him  nay — which  you  shall  have  no 
call  to — so  long  as  that  voice  of  yours  do  speak  to  him 
one  lovely  word  all  for  himself !  " 

'*  Can  '  no  '  ever  be  a  lovely  word,  granfer  ?  " 

"  A  hag  herself  might  be  a  lovely  woman  to  a 
youngish  male  in  springtime  were  his  heels  kept  kick- 
ing." 

And  Beaty  stood  up  with  a  little  laugh  of  delight. 
But  the  wizard  had  stooped  by  the  pool  and  picked  up 
a  stone  all  marked  pretty  with  coloured  lines.  And 
he  told  her  a  queerish  story  about  the  stone,  so  clever 
that  she  forgot  about  the  thanks,  and  in  the  end  he 
hurried  away  up  the  moorside.to  his  own  hut. 

There,  standing  at  the  door,  awaiting  his  coming, 
was  a  man  with  a  sheepdog  to  heel. 

"  Bless  my  avocation  and  my  life  I  "  said  the 
wizard.  "It  is  a  blighted  morning  for  all  my  young 
friends,  seemingly.  What  a  long  dark  way  you  must 
have  carried  a  face  like  that.  Does  the  world  trouble 
you  also,  my  son  ?  " 

Sure   enough,    the   young   man's'  looks   were    long 
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as  a  Methody's  fiddle.  On  other  days  his  eyes  flashed 
with  silver  wings,  and  laughter  lay  light  on  his  lips, 
merry  as  a  lark's  song. 

Tall  and  straight  and  good  to  meet  was  Peter 
Hyde,  and  the  favourite  of  all  the  village  where  he 
lived,  and  a  young  god  to  the  maidens  and  no  less, 
though  he  cared  naught  for  them  in  return  ;  which 
may  have  been  good  sense,  Jan,  and  may  have  been 
less. 

Peter  Hyde  was  a  shepherd  under  Rushup  Edge. 
He  talked  with  his  dogs  as  likeably  as  to  humans, 
choosing  always  to  spend  his  days  in  sunlight  on  the 
warm  moor,  supping  his  thirst  away  by  the  trickling 
pools  when  came  the  heat  of  summer  noons,  lying 
betwixt  the  heather  and  rushes  in  the  dews  of  night 
and  harking  to  the  call  of  pheasants  and  watching 
with  high  soul  the  new  moon  waxing  bright  on  the 
hilltops. 

That  is  the  sort  of  man  that  Peter  was. 

"  Come,  granfaither,  and  harken  to  me,"  said 
he.  "  I  have  gotten  something  ticklish  to  tell  to  thee, 
and  if  any  man  can  help  me  it  is  thee  alone.  It  is 
for  that  I  have  come  this  almighty  way." 

So  the  old  man  brought  out  a  chair  from  the 
hut  and  sat  in  his  doorway  to  listen. 

''  My  trouble  is  this  way,"  said  the  young  shep- 
herd. "  Yon  owd  mother  of  mine  have  axed  me  many 
and  many  a  time  to  set  agate  thinking  of  fotching 
home  a  darter  for  herself  and  for  me  a  wedded  wife. 
And  my  answer  has  been  after  this  fashion : — 

"  '  It  shall  be  when  I  find  a  woman  so  good  as 
thee,  Mother.' 
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"  But  yesternight  she  said  very  quiet  hke,  '  Peter, 
lad,  I  am  growed  old  and  feeble,  and  no  longer  can  I 
mend  thy  clothes  nor  keep  hearth  clean  and  tidy. 
It  is  time  thou  hadst  gotten  thyself  a  wife.  Promise 
me  thou  wilt  go  to  Edale  Fair  a  fortneet  come  Satur- 
day and  pick  a  lass  from  all  the  wenches  there  to 
festival.' 

"  What  could  I  do,  granfer,  but  promise  the  old 
woman  what  she  wished  ?  And  it  weighs  heavy  on 
my  mortal  soul  this  morning.  I  can  think  of  naught 
else,  and  the  more  I  think  the  heavier  groweth  my 
heart.  That  is  why  I  have  come  to  thee,  granfer. 
Canst  thou,  with  all  thy  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  God, 
help  me  to  choose  a  good  wench  for  to  make  my  mother 
a  darter  and  myself  a  wedded  wife  ?  " 

The  old  man  smiled  and  set  agate  with  scratting 
of  his  thinking  parts  as  if  he  knowed  nothing,  like  the 
lump  of  ancient  mischief  that  he  was. 

"  What  sort  of  maiden,  Peter,  are  you  wishful  for  ?" 

"  A  living  thing,"  said  Peter  readily,  "  with  a 
heart  of  gold,  and  a  way  of  life  like  the  spring  stars 
as  I  see  them  sparkling  from  the  pools  of  midnight.  A 
maiden  which  can  gather  thoughts  from  the  hills  and 
flowers  and  sky  as  well  as  from  pots  and  pans.  A 
woman  of  sense,  with  a  temper  a  bit,  but  sweet  like 
scalded  milkpails.     .     .     ." 

Peter  stopped  of  a  sudden,  surprised  at  himself, 
and  well  feared  lest  he  should  be  thought  wishful  for 
too  much  altogether.  But  the  old  man  was  nodding 
his  head  as  if  he  wanted  to  hear  more,  so  the  lad 
started  off  again. 

"  Sweet   as    scalded    milkpails,    and    able   to    cook 
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and  mend,  yet  not  be  cooking  and  mending  till  there 
baint  no  room  for  me  and  the  gladsome  things.  My 
good  comrade  on  the  moors  and  in  the  valleys  she  must 
be,  and  I  her  good  comrade  also  ;  and  we  shall  be 
naught  less  than  all  life  to  each  other  till  the  day  of 
it  goes  and  us  bows  ourselves  before  the  darksome 
night  of  death." 

Peter's  eyes  were  shining  like  the  Almighty  was 
beaming  down  at  him  from  a  window,  and  the  wizard 
knew  with  great  sureness  that  Peter  was  the  proper 
man  for  Beaty  Rendle. 

"It  is  the  pick  of  the  basket  you  want,  without 
a  doubt,"  he  said,  admiring  Peter  from  head  to  foot. 
"  And  you  have  a  lucky  star,  lad,  for  one  such  maiden 
there  is  for  sartin.  But  you  shall  never  find  her  at 
Edale  Fair.  It  will  be  at  Tideswell  she  is,  next  week, 
and  though  it  is  a  tidy  distance  for  you  to  travel,  you 
must  not  fail. 

*'  And  for  fear  you  do  not  find  her,"  said  he, 
"  when  you  get  there,  come  to  me  on  the  day  before, 
so  I  may  give  you  a  charm  I  shall  prepare  for  you  to 
guide  her  to  your  heart." 

He  bowed  his  head,  like  such  critters  do  in  story- 
books, and  turned  into  his  hut.  Peter  he  went  away 
thinking  what  a  wonderful  man  the  wizard  surely 
was. 

The  young  shepherd  came  back  on  the  appointed 
morning  and  received  the  charm.  It  was  a  curious 
ring,  and  the  old  man  bade  him  put  it  on  his  finger 
on  the  fair-day  and  wear  it  pointing  to  his  palm. 

"It   is   a   magic   ring,"    said   he.      "  Do  you   put 
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it  on  before  you  g6t  to  the  fair-ground  and  be  sartin- 
sure  you  dance  with  every  maiden  there.  When  you 
put  your  arm  about  the  waist  of  the  wench  whose 
heart  is  the  truest  and  sweetest  and  bestest  your 
hand  will  cling  to  her  as  though  it  never  wanted  to 
leave  go,  and  by  your  hand  you  must  be  guided." 

Peter  marvelled  mightily. 

He  thanked  the  strange  old  man  as  he  had  thanked 
no  human  thing  before,  and  when  the  fair  came  on 
he  slipped  the  ring  on  his  finger  just  as  he  had  been 
bidden. 

So  did  Peter  Hyde  set  out  on  his  quest  for  the 
maiden  whose  heart  was  the  truest  and  sweetest  and 
bestest. 

A  big  rally  of  queerish  thoughts  comed  rushing 
to  his  head,  and  his  brain  grew  on  fire  to  think  his 
thread  would  be  tangled  past  all  unravelling  before 
the  morning  sun  glittered  again  across  the  Peak. 

Beaty  Rendle  hovered  timidly  alongside  her 
mother  all  the  afternoon,  shrinking  from  the  curious 
glances  of  the  bolder  girls.  Beaty  was  dressed  as 
plain  as  pie,  and  her  loveliness  was  all  hidden — except 
the  beauty  of  her  silver  belt. 

"For  why  did  thee  come  to  the  fair,  for  why?  " 
axed  one  pert  Tideswell  wench.  "  Did  thee  reckon 
some  young  fella  might  be  wishful  for  to  dance  with  a 
mouse  to-day,  Beaty  Rendle  ?  " 

"Well,  well,"  laughed  another,  more  kindly, 
seeing  the  quick  flushes  on  Beaty 's  face.  "  Thee  can 
at  least  watch  our  good  times." 

"  But  what  a  lovely  belt  thee'm  gotten  I  "  said  a 
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third.  "  Where  from  did  thee  get  hands  on  it, 
Beaty  ?  " 

Beaty's  mother  dragged  the  girl  away  at  that, 
calHng  over  her  shoulder  they  were  a  batch  of  impu- 
dence and  the  wizard-man  gived  it  to  Beaty  if  they 
wanted  so  partiekler  to  be  knowing. 

Under  the  trees  they  went  and  sat,  did  that 
queer  couple,  watching  the  dances  and  barkening  to 
the  fiddler's  tunes.  And  the  afternoon  went  on  and 
sunset  comed  and  the  copper  and  gold  of  it  broke  up 
and  went  all  to  bits  in  the  western  sky.  Blind  man's 
holiday  drew  quick  in  its  wake,  as  the  old  women 
used  to  say,  laying  of  their  knitting  down  when  twilight 
walks  into  the  parlour  and  puts  a  hand  before  their 
eyes. 

Beaty  nestled  close  to  her  mother's  side,  her  head 
drooping  lower  and  lower,  for  no  man  at  all  had  axed 
her  to  dance,  and  she  began  to  reckon  that  her  friend 
the  old  wizard  had  done  her  a  trick  and  a  wrong. 

Well,  to  come  back  to  Peter.  He  danced  with 
wench  after  wench,  for  Peter  weren't  the  lad  to  lack 
partners  on  the  fair-green,  stranger  though  he  might 
be.  All  the  time  he  watched  sharply  for  the  sign 
that  the  old  man  had  sworn  would  come  to  him.  But 
the  gray  colours  crawled  over  earth  and  heaven, 
and  a  mighty  wind  sprang  up,  whinnying  like  our 
Liddy,  and  the  tree-tops  rocked  till  the  lights  of  the 
fair  danced  like  wildish  glow-worms. 

"  I  have  danced  with  them  all,"  said  he  to  him- 
self at  last,  "  bar  only  yonder  shy  little  lass  beside  her 
mother.  I  be  a-feared  of  such  an  ugly  old  woman. 
Surely  my  friend  of  the  ancient  wisdom  did  not  mean 
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me  to  leap  sueh  a  terrible  obstacle  for  the  sake  of  one 
maiden  ?  " 

Then   he   thought,    "  But   I   promised  I  would   be 
sure  to  dance  with  them  every  one ;  so  I  shall  ax  her 
also." 
And  he  axed  her. 

He  found  her  name  out  through  the  aid  of  another 
girl,  and  he  went  up  and  gived  such  a  handsome  sweep 
of  a  bow  to  the  old  woman  that  she  was  back  in  ancient 
memories  all  of  a  sudden,  and  thinking  herself  a  human 
thing  once  more,  with  no  heart  to  stop  the  lad  from 

turning  to  Beaty  and  saying 

"  Beaty,  will  thee  dance  a  turn  with  me  ?  " 
Beaty   she  thrilled   from   head   to  foot  immediate. 
The  wizard's  words  were  coming  true  after  all ! 

Could  this  be  the  youngish  man  who  would  be 
glad  to  dance  with  her — glad  even  if  she  said  him 
"Nay,"  so  long  as  she  gave  him  a  word?  Little 
fear  of  that  "  Nay  "  there  was  for  Peter.  .  .  Indeed 
she  got  on  her  feet  to  him  quickly  as  could  be,  lest  he 
should  change  his  mind.  Lifting  her  beautiful  eyes 
to  his,  she  smiled  a  ready  answer.  And  Peter  saw  that 
her  face  was  shining  more  than  all  the  lights  of  the 
fair  and  the  swinging  stars. 

He  led  her  to  the  dance  and  put  his  arm  lightly 
about  her  pretty  little  waist.  Then  his  hand  touched 
the  silver  belt,  and  no-way  could  he  take  it  away  again, 
and  somehow  he  knew  he  had  found  his  mother  a 
darter  and  himself  a  sweetheart.  As  they  two  danced 
it  seemed  to  all  who  watched  that  a  wondrous  change 
had  come  over  the  maid  who  lived  with  Widder  Rendle 
on  Kinder-side.     Her  hair  was  caught  in  the  wind  and 
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shook  itself  free  of  the  stiff  plaits,  hanging  round  her 
like  a  glittering  sheen  of  gold.  Her  eyes  shone  bright- 
somely,  and  her  laughing  voice  rang  out  clear  and 
sweet  from  her  blessed  lips  like  the  folk  in  the  valley 
had  heard  it  in  song  and  fancied  they  barkened  to  an 
angel  singing  at  the  Throne.     .     .     . 

When  the  dancing  came  to  an  end  he  guided  her 
away  from  the  fair-folk  into  the  shadow  of  the  rocking 
trees.  There  he  stood  quite  still  for  a  while  and 
turned  to  her  and  looked  down  into  her  eyes. 

"  Beaty,"  he  said,  very  softly,  ''  I  have  been 
looking  for  thee." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  have  been  waiting 
for  thee." 

And  because  most  of  the  people  had  begun  to 
hurry  away  out  of  the  gathering  storm,  and  few  were 
about,  he  gived  her  a  kiss,  did  Peter,  and  told  her 
she  was  the  jewel  of  the  world  and  took  her  back  to 
her  mother. 

It  was  from  that  mortal  night  my  Faither  and 
my  Mother  rode  alongside  each  other  on  the  wagon- 
star  of  luck,  as  you  might  say,  for  Peter  was  he  and 
Beaty  was  she,  and  how  could  they  be  anybody 
else? 

Their  world  turned  out  always  as  happy  as  that 
night,  bless  the  sleeping  hearts  of  'em.  .  .  First 
at  his  shepherd's  work  under  Rushup  Edge,  and  after, 
when  he  had  tooked  up  farming  in  a  smallish  way  and 
come  here  to  Red  Oak.  Though  it  was  a  queer 
way  for  hearts  to  be  tokened,  I  do  admit,  yet  it  showed 
great  credit  on  the  science  man  for  sartin-sure. 

The  science  man  he   told   your    granfaither,   after 
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parson  had  done  his  share,  that  he  was  going  to  tell 
his  own  folk  down  in  London  about  it.  It  seemed 
wonderful  to  everybody  hereabouts  who  heard  it, 
though  he  tried  to  explain  how  it  was  simply  like  a 
basket  full  of  poor  hearts  and  little  souls  and  imita- 
tion hearts,  with  naught  but  one  among  them  made 
of  proper  metal.  And  down  among  those  imitations, 
he  would  say,  comed  the  magnet,  and  ferreted  there  to 
find  the  heart  that  was  truest  and  bestest,  the  pick  of 
the  basket. 

And    he    told    my   Mother,    when    Faither  weren't 
about,  that  sterling  metal  shall  always  find  its  like. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH 
OF    WHITE    WEATHER 

THE  bitter  wind  from  eastward,  blown  with  all  the 
wickedness  of  Jack  Frost's  thin  lips  before  Twelfth 
Day  had  snuffed  the  last  dawn-flicker  of  stars,  went 
feeble  by  dinner-time,  and  slowly  a  new  air  mixed  it 
to  warmth ;  so  that  with  late  afternoon  came  Dame 
Carver's  snowfall. 

In  the  shelter  of  our  porch  after  milking  was  over 
I  stood  with  the  dogs  about  me.  Each  of  us  was 
cocking  one  eye  at  the  first  flakes  floating  a  little  ahead 
of  the  dusk,  and  watching  with  the  other  eye  for  the 
return  of  Joan  and  Kitty  from  a  neighbourly  call.  I 
was  already  in  my  Sunday  best  for  the  party,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  those  dogs  sniffed  at  my 
legs  and  talked  things  over  among  themselves  I  knew 
I  was  looking  the  grand  young  gentleman.  Thence- 
forward my  heart  was  big  with  confidence  and  thoughts 
of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  how  the  maidens  would  all  go 
pit-a-pat  like  Beaty  Rendle  at  sight  of  me,  and  I 
fell  to  wishing  heartily  that  Joan  might  be  guided  to 
observe  their  flutterings. 

My  Mother  was  indoors  setting  an  early  tea  that 
we  might  have  ample  space  of  preparation  for  the 
evening — or,  to  keep  more  to  truth,  that  our  two 
maidens  might  have  room  for  preparation ;  which  is 
the  natural  thing  indeed,  the  loveliest  flowers  being 
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needful  always  of  a  large  grace  before  coming  to 
perfection. 

A  blue  speckled  pinafore  was  hiding  most  of  my 
Mother's  shiny  black  silk,  for  she  also  had  arrayed 
herself  in  goodly  time  beforehand. 

As  for  my  Father,  his  change  would  be  made  with 
ease  'twixt  coming  indoors  at  his  labour's  end  and 
the  lifting  of  the  tea-cosy.  Being  a  man,  and  no 
flower  therefore,  but  rather  the  tree  showing  its 
handsomest  after  one  moment  of  shower,  he  could 
prepare  himself  to  the  last  ivory  button  on  his  maroon- 
coloured  waistcoat  while  your  eyes  were  winking  their 
first  wink  at  the  glory  of  it. 

"  'Tis  snow,  Mother,"  I  called  to  her,  and  she 
came  hurrying  to  my  side  with  the  toasting  fork  in 
her  fingers  and  saw  it  for  herself. 

"So  it  is,  and  smells  for  heavy,"  she  said,  peering 
up  into  the  fast  gathering  twilight  as  quaintly  as  our 
old  sitting  hens  peep  through  the  bars  of  their  little 
wooden  houses  and  round  and  upward. 

"  Smells  for  heavy  and  glory  be,"  she  went  on, 
"  we  have  the  goosegrease  for  chaps  and  paraffin  for 
chilblains,  and  thee  that  strong  new  patch  on  thy 
clodhoppers,  Jan,  and  no  running  short  of  turnip  like 
Gillyflower  where  they  shall  all  be  vastly  worrited, 
poor  souls,  if  that  careless  gorm  Sam  Carver  baint 
gone  to  Tideswell  for  fresh  supplies  with  the  first 
sign  of  white  weather. 

' '  Should  us  be  able  to  spare  a  few  turnips  if  need 
be,  do  you  think  ?  "  she  asked  with  neighbourly  con- 
cern in  her  voice. 

"  Mother    dear,"    I     answered,    putting     my    arm 
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around  her  shoulders  because  a  man  is  that  big  and  a 
woman  so  tiny,  "  don't  'ee  be  worriting  thy  head 
over  Gillyflower's  turnips.  Be  sure  they  will  come 
and  borrow  from  us  mighty  quickly  if  so  it  be  they 
have  taken  no  heed  of  weather's  warning  by  now." 

''  Sam  Carver  have  gotten  shiftless  a  bit,"  she 
reflected.  "A  stitch  in  times  saves  many  a  pair  of 
breeches,  as  thy  Aunt  Betsy  did  always  say,  and  I  wish 
thee  would  mind  it  thyself,  Jan,  for  thy  cords  be  torn 
most  fearful  since  thee  tooked  to  they  longer  leather 
leggings." 

"  No  more  than  Faither's  be,"  I  challenged, 
"  but  did  thee  leave  some  toast  too  near  that  hot 
blaze  ?  " 

Dismay  arose  on  the  instant,  and  she  hastened 
to  the  kitchen  again,  returning  presently  with  three 
slices  all  blackened  to  cinders  which  I  carried  to  the 
shed  exulting,  and  dropped  into  the  pigs'  tub. 

""  Mother,"  said  I,  back  in  the  porch  and  assum- 
ing so  careless  a  tone  as  my  heart  would  allow,  "  has 
Joan  said  aught  to  thee  of  the  length  of  her  stay  ?  " 

''  No,"  she  answered,  "  she  has  not,  nor  must 
she  think  of  setting  any  measure  to  it  yet  awhile. 
Not  unless  you  prefer  otherwise,  Jan  lad." 

I  betrayed  my  unhappiness  at  such  prospect  before 
I  had  turned  my  face  and  found  the  teasing  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Mother,"  said  I  again,  at  the  end  of  a  pause 
born  of  my  own  tongue-fastness. 

"Well,  Jan?" 

"  Would  you  call  her  a  lovely  maiden  if  anybody 
were  to  ask  it  ?  " 
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"It  is  like  axing  if  a  flower  be  lovely,"  was  the 
evasion. 

"  Flowers  be  lovely  only  because  there  are  such 
maidens  in  the  world,"  I  answered  boldly. 

"  You  be  talking  as  if  thy  own  Faither's  young 
tongue  had  been  loosed  in  thy  mouth,  Jan." 

"  My  Faither  has  kept  his  young  tongue  for  his 
own  mouth,  and  a  use  for  it,  too,  I  am  thinking." 

"  He  has  indeed,"  she  said  very  brightly. 

' '  Did  my  Faither,  when  that  tongue  of  his  was 
youngish  in  years,  speak  of  any  maid  in  particular  ?  " 

"  Now  you  be  axing  questions.  I  mind  well  the 
days  when  every  maid  was  a  flower  to  thy  Faither, 
and  his  tongue  youngish  indeed,  but  I  weren't  afeared 
of  any  flower  whatsoever." 

"  Being  thyself  the  pick  of  the  basket,  like." 

*'  Aye,  and  two  countrysides  to  pick  for  the 
basket,  with  fair  flowers  like  our  Kitty,  though 
not  so  lovely,  and  dark  flowers  like  Joan  Melody, 
though     .     .     ." 

"  Go  on,"  said  I,  unheeding  this  time  whether 
or  not  she  had  seen  my  eagerness. 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say  I  have  heard  of  folk 
that  keep  dark  flowers  at  a  distance  and  never  in  their 
own  gardens." 

"  You  had  set  out  to  say  something  else,  Mother," 
I  contradicted,  and  fell  to  pondering  over  the  words 
she  had  spoken  in  place  of  it. 

''  Mother,"  I  said  at  last,  my  heart  pounding  in 
too  bigsome  a  fashion  for  that  tiny  porch,  "  maybe 
our  own  garden  shall  take  no  hurt  from  a  dark 
flower.     .     .     ." 
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"  Indeed  Jan,"  she  said  very  fondly,  "  and  I 
was  never  the  one  to  reckon  it  would." 

Together,  and  in  silence  that  fell  without  dividing 
us,  we  watched  the  snow  gathering  force,  though  very 
slowly,  as  if  reluctant  to  disturb  the  peace  of  even- 
tide. 

While  we  looked  out  upon  the  darkening  yard  the 
sky  grew  heavier  and  the  downfall  took  to  itself  more 
strength.  My  Father  came  hurrying  up,  and  my 
Mother  bustled  cheerily  with  the  yard  broom  about 
his  shoes,  snow-caked  already,  and  clouted  the  noisy 
crowd  of  dogs  toward  their  kennels  until  they  learned 
better  behaviour  and  made  their  welcome  with  less 
to-do. 

In  the  porch,  with  the  snow  thickening  before 
our  faces  and  deepening  at  our  feet,  we  three  waited 
for  Joan  and  Kitty  to  show  themselves  round  the  corner 
of  the  barn  ;  while  of  a  sudden  there  dropped  before 
us,  intangible  as  mist,  the  weird  white  blackness  of 
the  night. 

They  came  like  snow-fairies,  did  those  two 
maidens.  They  made  magic  of  the  gloom,  tripping 
and  laughing  with  no  sound  underfoot  and  the  snow- 
flakes  fighting  one  another  and  darting  desperately 
to  catch  at  them  even  when  they  were  warming  to 
our  greeting  in  the  safety  of  the  porch.  On  any  part 
of  them,  even  though  it  be  but  in  the  ruffle  of  a  fur, 
those  flakes  were  content  to  alight  and  there  to  fade 
away. 

Some  there  were  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  be 
set  down  fluttering  like  little  silver  birds  into  Joan's 
hair   wherever   it   escaped   from   beneath    her   white 
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tam-o'-shanter.  They  lay  nestUng  as  she  came  into 
the  Hght  of  the  kitchen,  isolated  from  their  fellows 
and  dying  swiftly ;  could  snow-flakes  make  a  swan- 
song  and  tell  it,  I'll  warrant  happy  so  to  die.  Nor 
can  I  doubt  that  one  small  feather  was  just  as  happy 
to  spend  its  last  moment  melting  on  the  tip  of  her 
nose. 

My  heart,  as  I  know  now,  was  no  longer  fancy- 
free  by  that  time  ;  but  I  did  not  find  myself  wishful 
to  be  a  snowflake,  I  do  assure  you. 

The  two  maidens  might  have  been  full  of  their 
afternoon's  visiting,  and  the  space  before  their  dressing- 
time  all  touched  with  music  and  jolly  memory-pictures, 
had  there  not  been  one  thought  which  held  them  more 
than  did  all  the  rest. 

It  was  of  Nancy  Orchard's  cottage  a  stone's 
throw  along  the  road.  "  And,"  said  Kitty,  "  a  bird's 
nest  it  was,  for  Nancy  had  just  put  the  children  to 
bed  as  we  tapped  on  the  door.  Seven  teeny  pairs  of 
clogs  were  set  to  dry  before  the  fire — such  a  clean  little 
kitchen  it  was,  Mother,  as  you  would  never  believe, 
with  all  those  babies — and  seven  tin  platters  still 
standing  on  the  table." 

"  And  not  a  speck  of  porridge  left  anywhere," 
said  Joan,  "  and  seven  spoons  licked  clean  and  shiny." 

"  You  tell  what  else,  dear,"  whispered  Kitty. 

"Shall  I?"  said  Joan,  and  her  sudden  timidness 
set  us  all  curious.  ' '  Well,  Nancy  came  with  us  to 
the  doorstep  when  we  left,  to  look  for  a  sign  of  her 
man  coming  to  home  from  the  quarries.  She  had 
great  news  to  tell  him." 
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"  Indeed,"  said  my  Mother,  her  curiosity  bringing 
her  a  step  nearer. 

The  contrast  between  those  two  girls'  eyes  while 
they  recalled  Nancy  and  her  great  news  held  my  own 
gaze,  although,  out  of  regard  for  themselves,  my  duty 
was  plainly  to  look  elsewhere.  But,  to  do  me  justice, 
I  had  not  the  wit  at  the  moment  to  divine  aught  of 
what  was  to  come. 

Kitty's  eyes — lovely  eyes,  I  do  assure  you, 
coloured  blue  like  a  redstart's  egg,  and  deeper — had 
in  them  the  brightness  and  the  quietude  of  jewels 
alternatively ;  while  Joan's  eyes  were  a-glow  with 
smouldering  fires  that  shone  out  or  softened,  grew  dark 
or  big,  as  you  gazed  into  them.  Both,  withal,  like  the 
eyes  of  our  young  heifers,  a  little  scared  before  life's 
tremendous  miracle. 

"  Full  of  a  wonder  was  Nancy,"  went  on  Joan, 
and  her  voice  took  on  some  of  the  wonder,  and  a 
greater  beauty.  "  She  shared  it  with  us  before  we 
left  her,  and  we  could  feel  the  gladness  in  her  welling 
up  and  nigh  choking  every  word  she  spoke." 

"  And  soon,"  said  Kitty,  laughing  because  it 
was  the  only  way  for  her  not  to  cry,  "  there  will  be  a 
new  bird  in  the  nest,  and  another  tin  plate  on  the 
table." 

"  And  a  spoon  to  be  licked  clean  of  porridge  by 
a  new  tongue,"  Joan  added,  very  lively  mannered 
again,  "  and  all  the  gladsome  other  things." 

My  Mother  said,  "  It  will  be  a  harvest  thanks- 
giving yonder  to-night." 

Her  eyes  had  gone  dim,  though  it  was  a  question 
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for  me  whether  because  of  Nancy  Orchard  or  the  way 
her  own  daughter  was  waking  to  such  a  matter. 

"  Bless  the  wench's  heart,"  she  went  on.  "  It 
seems  but  yesterday  since  Nancy  was  a  child  like  thee, 
Kitty,  and  she  had  one  on  either  arm  even  then." 

"  May  no  hurt  betide  the  lass,"  said  my  Father 
thoughtfully.  "  Baint  much  fear  of  that,  however. 
It  is  plain  she  is  a  mother  born." 

"  Surely  not  because  she  has  birthed  seven  babbies 
inside  eight  years,"  said  I,  "  and  another  to  come  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  replied  my  Father,  "it  is  all  in  the 
full  way  she  takes  it." 

"  There  was  no  emptiness  in  Nancy's  way,"  said 
Joan,  with  great  earnestness.  "  And  for  that  I  shall 
vouch  after  knowing  and  hearing  and  seeing  for 
myself  the  ways  of  London  women,  poor  souls  !  " 

"  Poor  souls  indeed,"  echoed  my  Mother,  though 
knowing  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

"It  is  all  in  the  road  she  takes  it,"  my  Father 
repeated,  "  and  in  return  may  the  right  road  take 
her." 

"And  may  the  porridge  keep  going  round," 
said  my  Mother. 

"  And  if  it  be  a  man-babby,"  I  put  in  with 
fervour,  "  may  he  turn  out  a  comic  cut  and  full  of 
fun  to  the  brim  of  him,  and  more  so  even  than  Nancy's 
first.  May  his  fat  little  belly  hold  any  weight  of 
stolen  apples  with  no  turning  against  the  crab-kind, 
and  sour  gooseberries.  May  his  eyes  be  keen  to  spot 
the  farmer,  though  it  be  thee,  Faither,  or  myself — 
but  Donkey  Stafford  at  Sparrowpit  for  choice,  being 
my  favourite  enemy " 
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"  Our  Jan's  a  sentimental,"  said  Kitty  sideways. 

"So  is  our  Kitty,"  said  my  Mother. 

"  If  black  thoughts  against  the  brute  a  man 
makes  of  himself  to  his  cattle  and  the  wild  things  on 
his  land  be  called  such,"  I  retorted,  "  then  am  I  as 
you  say,  Kitty,  and,  what  is  more,  so  be  you  no 
less." 

"Us  be  all  sentimental  here  over  such  matters," 
said  my  Father,  so  quietly  that  Kitty,  who  had  meant 
only  to  tease  and  nothing  more,  became  a  little  abashed. 
"  And  may  none  of  us  ever  grow  out  of  it  or  ashamed 
of  the  owning.  Jan  lad,  get  on  with  thy  prayer 
over  the  new  Orchard  babby." 

"  Indeed  I  will,"  said  I,  putting  on  a  mock 
attitude.  "May  he  be  well  nigh  bursting  himself 
all  the  day  with  little  wicked  thoughts " 

"Jan,  whatever  is  it  thee'm  saying?"  exclaimed 
my  Mother. 

"Nay,"  said  I,  "they  are  but  the  honest  kind 
I  mean,  like  looking  on  all  orchards — his  own  brother 
and  sister  Orchards  no  less — as  lawful  prey  and 
acting  on  it.  Fighting  to  a  cut  lip  or  bleeding  nose 
at  least  once  a  week.  Taking  the  seventh  part  of  a 
bird's  nest  before  it  is  fledged  and  naught  after.  Or 
playing  wag  from  school  and  such  a  terror  when  he 
goes  there  that  teacher  gets  mighty  joyful  if  he  does 
play  wag.     .     ." 

"  Amen  to  that,"  my  Father  roared.  "  And 
amen  to  all  those  things  he  will  grow  out  of  in  time, 
and  the  birthright  of  every  sturdy  youngster." 

"  I  call  to  mind  Nancy's  eldest  very  well,"  said 
Joan.     "Is  he  not  called  Jamesey  ?     If  the  little  one 
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coming  grows  to  be  like  the  Jamesey  I  remember,  he 
will  hold  more  than  his  share  of  birthright." 

"  Speaking  of  Jamesey,"  said  I.  "  Now,  Jamesey 
is  a  rascal  after  my  own  heart.  What  matters  it  that 
his  prank  has  been  played  on  ourselves  time  after 
time,  for  who  could  help  warming  toward  a  nine-year 
bundle  of  roguery  such  as  Jamesey  ?  " 

Whereupon  I  proceeded  to  relate  an  incident  of 
the  previous  summer  with  which  Jamesey  was  defin- 
itely connected. 

"  Our  fruit  went  missing  as  if  a  world  of  black- 
birds and  starlings  were  making  war  on  the  trees,  so 
I  set  myself  a-watching.  One  day,  passing  by  the 
garden  wall  down  to  the  hay-ricks,  I  heard  a  noise  on 
the  other  side,  so  I  glanced  across  to  the  strawberry 
beds,  but  nobody  appeared  to  be  there.  Then  I  went 
over  the  wall  and  poked  among  our  big  rhubarb  sticks, 
and  where  the  red  currants  and  black  currants  were 
ripening  to  the  sun,  and  nobody  was  there  either. 

"  And  up  to  the  apple-trees  next,  and  the  pear- 
trees,  and  even  at  the  cherries  showing  their  grandest, 
though  little  could  have  found  concealment  in  the 
cherry-trees  beyond  a  wagtail.  Then  down  into  the 
gooseberries,  and  there,  redhanded,  I  caught  little 
Jamesey. 

"  Now  did  Jamesey  yowl,  like  many  a  youngster 
would,  and  naturally,  with  my  arm  over  him  ?  Did 
he  wriggle,  did  he  squirm,  when  he  felt  the  clutch  of 
my  hands  ? 

"  That  he  did  not.  I  picked  him  out  of  the 
bushes  without  a  movement  from  him,  and  when  I 
had  stood  him  on  his  end  he  looked  at  me  quite  as 
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cool  as  you  would  wish  to  be  yourself  on  such  a  hot 
day.     And  he  said 

"  '  Please  Master  Jan  Hyde,  and  have  ye  seed 
anything  of  a  hindyrubber  ball  ?  '  " 

And  it  was  the  truth  I  told,  albeit  laughter-full 
as  truth  in  these  over-civilised  days  so  seldom  is  allowed 
to  be,  though  lurking  everywhere  had  men  the  courage 
to  seek  it.  Being  from  that  very  hour  young  Jamesey 
Orchard's  biggest  chum,  I  had  packed  him  off  over 
the  wall  with  a  penny  and  two  large  apples  well  nigh 
as  rosy  as  his  own  face — ^for  solace,  as  I  made  it  appear, 
at  the  loss. 

Nor  shall  I  fail  to  add,  for  the  correction  of  those 
good  Christian  folk  in  our  village  who  must  always 
be  smacking  something  so  long  as  it  is  feebler  than 
themselves,  that  Jamesey  Orchard  never  since  that 
time  came  on  to  our  property  without  my  leave  for 
any  good  thing  whatever,  let  alone  his  indiarubber 
ball. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH 
OF   A    SNOW   MAN 

KITTY  commanded  me  to  her  toilet,  as  was  her 
custom  on  all  high  occasions. 

When  I  came  into  the  warm  shadowed  glow  of 
her  candle-lighted  room  she  had  draped  herself  with 
gossamer  muslin  more  fragile  to  my  clumsy  sight 
than  the  shining  webs  of  silver  with  which  midget 
spiders  in  summer  make  pattern  across  the  corners  of 
our  shippon  rafters.  Soft  clinging  muslin  tinted  to  a 
faint  bloom  of  wild-rose  pink  it  was,  with  gracious 
gatherings  at  the  girl-bosom  that  deepened  the  wild 
rose  to  full  blossom  ;  and  there  I  fastened  two  of  my 
damask  roses  to  glow  most  nobly  for  the  evening 
against  all  her  sweet  fairness. 

Rummaging  in  the  old  oaken  chest  where  her 
treasured  things  were  preserved  beyond  hurt  from 
the  moth,  I  brought  forth  a  light  blue  sashing  which 
I  caught  round  her  waist — unspoiled  by  any  feminine 
contraption  to  support  the  ribs  or  squeeze  to  waspish 
lines  the  strong  free  slenderness  of  her ;  and  there 
it  set  off  handsomely  the  sea-shell  beauty  of  her 
throat. 

Just  as  we  were  disputing  hotly  whether  she 
should  clasp  at  that  throat  the  great  cameo  set  in  old 
gold  which  once  was  our  grandmother's,  or  the  brooch 
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which  tangled  hunter's  golden  whip  with  golden  horse- 
shoe, or  a  pin  that  held  one  simple  Madonna  Lily 
lined  with  orange,  or  the  little  silver  and  blue  enamelled 
brooch  which  had  been  my  gift  to  her  at  Christmas, 
the  door  opened  quietly  and  Joan  came  in. 

She  came  in  lightly,  carelessly,  her  hair  still 
ungathered  up.  All  the  gipsy  beauty  of  it  shimmered 
and  gleamed  darkly  from  her  shoulders  over  her 
bosom  and  down  below  her  waist  against  her  dress 
of  pure  white  that  clung  to  her.  I  delighted  boldly 
in  her  confusion  when  she  saw  that  Kitty  was  not 
alone,  and  I  stared  so  shamelessly  upon  such  vision 
that  Kitty,  taking  pity  for  her,  ordered  me  and  my 
rudeness  downstairs.  I  stayed  immoveable,  however, 
until  they  had  both  promised  that  I  might  fasten  in 
Joan's  white  dress  some  of  our  darker  crimson  roses 
and  until  Joan  herself  had  consented  to  wear  around 
her  neck  and  down  to  her  waist  her  chain  of  brilliant 
red  corals,  and  no  fal-lals  at  all  beyond  it. 

So  it  turned  out,  and  we  were  all  downstairs  in  the 
kitchen  again  and  gay  as  carnival  in  final  preparation 
for  setting  forth,  when  a  knock  came  upon  the  door 
and  someone  entered  so  like  a  snow  man  from  hat  to 
boots  that  even  our  Kitty  for  a  minute  could  not  make 
out  the  jolly  round  face  of  Dick  Pearson  of  Silver 
Side. 

Poor  Dick  nearly  turned  tail  upon  such  mirth  and 
loveliness,  and  until  Kitty  ran  forward  and  pulled  him 
into  the  room  he  would  do  no  more  than  peep  in  silly 
fashion  round  the  corner  of  the  inner  door  at  the 
porch. 

I  laughed  loudly  to  see  him  so  sheepish.     Then, 
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knowing  well  through  my  own  experience  how  de- 
moralised can  become  a  youngish  male  in  such  a 
parlous  position,  I  found  refuge  for  him  in  a  mug  of 
hot  ale.  At  this  he  was  indeed  thankful,  though 
seeming  not  to  know  whether  he  should  drink  it  betwixt 
his  two  lips  or  pour  it  down  inside  of  his  glossy  white 
collar,  new  for  the  party  ;  which  latter  performance  I 
prevented  by  the  merest  chance. 

'*  I — I  did  be  thinken  as  snaw  were  getting 
heavy  like,"  he  managed  to  stammer,  succoured  a 
little  by  the  ale,  and  stealing  fearsome  glances  all  the 
while  at  Kitty,  who  had  done  naught  since  his  arrival 
but  laugh  little  silvery  laughs  at  him.  "  I  did  be 
thinken  that,  as  there  are  three  ladies  and  none  but 
thee,  Master  Hyde,  and  Jan  here,  to  manage  them  all, 
I  did  be  thinken  I  might  come  along  and  maybe  offer 
my  arm  to — to  thee,  Mrs.  Hyde.  If  I  baint  intruding, 
that  is,  by  so  doing." 

Kitty  said,  ' '  We  be  very  much  obliged  to  thee, 
Dick  Pearson,  but  you  need  not  have  troubled." 

My  Mother  said,  "  Thee'm  a  good  lad,  Dick,  and 
very  kind  to  think  of  it.  I  shall  rj^eed  a  strong  arm 
like  thine  for  sartin  sure  before  us  gets  to  Strawberry 
Hill  Farm  this  night,  judging  by  the  powerful  show  of 
snow  which  comed  with  thee  in  through  the  door." 

My  Father  said,  "  And  thee  had  better  ax  Kitty 
for  all  the  dances  she  has  not  promised  already,  Dick 
lad,  for  she  is  dying  for  thee  to  do  so." 

Which  put  Dick  in  luck's  way,  for  Kitty  denied 
my  Father's  statement  very  stoutly,  and  ended  by 
promising  not  only  those  dances  yet  remaining,  but 
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two  of  my  Father's  three  also,  to  pay  him  out  for  such 
a  batch  of  impudence. 

"  Thy  Faither  does  always  the  right  thing, 
Jan,"  murmured  Dick  as  we  sprawled  smoking  a 
hasty  pipe  on    the  ingle. 

Now  that  courage  came  dribbling  back  into  him 
Dick  Pearson  dared  to  look  in  Joan's  direction,  and 
from  that  moment  until  our  departure  he  stared 
honestly  and  without  ceasing  upon  the  marvellous 
glad  gloom  of  her,  nor  had  his  eyes  inclination  to 
dwell  on  anyone  else.  Which  behaviour,  though 
stirring  my  own  heart  to  great  secret  vows,  was  vastly 
rude  to  Joan  and  heartless  to  my  Sister,  who  saw  it 
all    and,  sweetheart-wise,  pretended  not  to  see. 

And  yet,  withal,  I  felt  myself  warming  within  me 
to  Dick  for  that  open  rudeness.  In  her  lovely  simpli- 
city of  drapery,  so  peerless-beautiful  was  Joan  Melody 
that  evening  that  I  had  despised  the  man  (were  he 
to  be  found)  who  could  look  elsewhere.  Even  with 
the  sweet  fairness  of  Kitty  dancing  all  over  the  kitchen, 
and  with  my  Mother's  homely  pride  and  the  deep 
russet  joy  of  my  Father  smoothing  out  for  each  one 
of  us  whatever  ruffles  remained  from  the  day — I 
had  despised  him  for  but  the   half  of  a  man. 

At  the  same  time  I  resolved,  for  Dick's  advantage 
should  the  opportunity  occur,  to  hint,  out  of  my  own 
large  experience  in  such  matters  (had  not  Joan  been 
with  us  for  nigh  upon  two  days  ?),  that  there  might 
be  a  way  of  taking  in  the  whole  of  a  woman's  beauty 
without  appearing  to  look  at  her  at  all. 

I  was  made  aware  of  new  speech  from  Dick's 
tongue  by  a  sudden  preliminary  awkwardness  about 
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his  feet  on  the  sanded  floor,  and  a  wistful  expression 
in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  toward  Joan  that  seemed  like 
begging  for  a  merciful  and  patient  hearing  throughout 
his  effort  to  say  something.  Her  assurance  came 
and  hid  itself  again  with  the  swiftness  of  a  windy  night 
sighing  across  the  moon,  yet  perceptible  enough  for 
Dick.  Straightway  his  effort  began,  and  this  was  the 
fruit  of  it : — 

*'  I  .  .  I  seed  .  .  you  two  .  .  maidens 
.     .     walking     .     .     out  this  a'ternoon     .     ." 

Joan  smiled  in  kindly,  fashion.  As  for  Kitty,  she 
appeared  not  at  all  excited  by  Dick's  information. 
Yet  had  he  been  a  sensible  lover  he  would  have  known 
her  lack  of  interest  as  a  sign  that  she  knew  quite  well 
he  was  speaking  at  her  all  the  time.  He  only  showed 
crestfallen,  however,  though  he  made  another  brave 
attempt. 

''I  .  .  I  seed  .  .  you  from  our  medder  stacks 
myself.     .     ." 

''  And  what  might  thee  be  doing,"  said  Kitty, 
'*  chmbing  haystacks  in  New  Year  week,  may  we 
ax?" 

"  I  had  stored  an  extra  lot  of  mangles  for  cattle," 
said  Dick,  the  effort  over  and  greater  ease  apparent 
the  moment  he  came  to  home-ground.  ''  'Twixt 
roofing  and  top  of  hay  is  safest  place  for  storing  since 
Master  Fletcher's  turmits  were  all  tooked  in  one  night- 
time, because  they  were  stacked  in  the  stable-loft 
and  well  under  a  strange  wanderer's  nose." 

"  Thee'm  one  that  loves  to  climb  high,  Dick 
Pearson,"  scoffed  Kitty. 

"That    I     am     not,"     laughed     Dick.      ''Bigger 
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height,  bigger  bump.  Give  to  me  a  level  stretch  and 
my  own  six  foot  three  and  three  quatters  to  look  down 
from,  and  I  be  well-contented — with  that  and  another 
mug  of  ale,  Jan,  if  so  be  it  can  be  spared  to  me." 

**Did  you  ever  see  such  hugeous  men,  Joan?" 
said  my  Mother.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  hugeous 
big  men  as  these  two  lads  have  gotten  since  you  went 
away  ?  " 

"  Big  men  or  no  big  men,"  retorted  Dick,  "  though 
Jan  here  do  claim  a  quatter-inch  more  than  in  mine, 
and  I  knawing  well  enough  from  barn-door  marking 
as  I  can  give  to  him  twice  a  quatter " 

''  On  stilts,"  said  I.  "  Drink  this  second  mugful, 
Dick  lad,  or  thee  shall  grow  no  more,  what  of  talking 
so  much." 

''  And  perhaps,  with  such  good  brewing,"  said 
Kitty 

"  Thy  brewing,  Kitty  ?  " 

"  My  brewing,  Dick  Pearson." 

*'R     .     r     .     r     .     ." 

We  roared  to  hear  the  appreciative  sigh  and 
see  the  mighty  relish  that  came  of  the  sudden  into  his 
next  draught  of  it. 

"  Happen  such  good  brewing  shall  aid  thy 
growing,"  said  Kitty. 

I  led  the  way  to  the  party  with  our  great  storm- 
lantern. 

Joan  helped  herself  shyly  to  the  strength  of  my 
arm  whenever  the  snow  had  made  our  path  difficult, 
which  was  at  every  several  steps  because  I  made  the 
most  of  them. 

Indeed   I  would    fain  have  walked  all  that  night 
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and  let  festival  go  to  the  devil,  for  it  was  not  long  ere 
Joan  was  no  sooner  easing  from  my  arm  than  I  was 
commanding  her  with  great  alarm  in  my  voice  to  catch 
tight  again,  and  she  believed  in  the  seriousness  of  the 
obstacles  because  the  storm  was  coming  very  thick  and 
blinding  before  her  eyes. 

And  she  caught  tight  again. 

The  others  had  need  to  follow  close  in  the  wake 
of  the  lantern  or  they  might  have  lost  their  way. 
Therefore  I  took  care  to  keep  their  voices  and  the  ring 
of  their  laughter  well  within  range,  and  all  else  well  out 
of  sight. 

And  so  the  merry  six  of  us  went  trudging  through 
the  snow  to  the  party. 


CHAPTER  THE  NINTH 
MOSTLY    OF    MISTLETOE 

SAID  Joan  of  a  sudden  through  the  muffle  of 
snowflakes,  and  in  her  voice  was  as  much  severity  as 
the  bUzzard  would  allow 

*'  Tell  me,  John  Hyde,  if  my  arm  be  yours  or 
mine." 

"  Mine,"  said  I,  with  great  readiness. 

"  I  mean,  it  is  yours  and  in  my  keeping,"  I  added 
on  the  next  instant,  hastening  to  cover  up  a  vast 
confusion  within  me  now  that  my  tongue  had  played 
me  the  trick,  so  alarming  was  the  thought  when 
sounding  in  speech.  "  Yours  indeed,  though  safer 
where  it  is." 

"  That  sounds  less  unseemly,"  said  she. 

"  And  if  my  own  arm  is  gripping  hard  on,"  said 
I,  recovered  again,  "it  is  the  circumstances  warrant 
it,  as  you  would  grant  readily  had  you  but  the  leisure 
in  yonder  London  of  yours  to  read  Huxley's  essay  on 
*  The  Struggle  for  Existence  in  Human  Society.'  " 

All  she  said  to  that  was,  "  I  think  we  had  better 
wait  for  the  others  to  catch  up  with  us." 

Which  disturbed  my  heart  not  at  all,  for  I  had 
not  been  the  brother  of  my  sister  Kate  all  but  the 
first  two  years  of  my  life  for  nothing. 

Moments  in  which  Kitty  had  treated  Dick  o' 
Silver  Side  in  suchlike  monstrous  fashion  came  to  my 
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support,  and  his  loyalty  to  so  heartless  a  maiden  as 
she  straightway  assumed  for  me  a  gigantic  proportion 
which  extended  gradually  to  all  lovers  whatsoever ; 
for  I  doubt  not  the  maidens  have  acted  in  the  same 
manner  since  the  world  began.  So  I  came  obediently 
to  the  halt,  well  at  ease  with  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  mood  beneath  Joan's  words — half  inclined, 
moreover,  to  look  upon  it  with  favour  for  myself. 

To  signify  to  that  world  of  snow,  and  to  her 
especially,  with  what  cheer  I  faced  the  situation,  I 
began  to  rehearse  in  a  key  of  loudness  and  jollity 
(which  in  the  swirl  of  a  whimsical  storm-gust  sounded 
barely  above  my  breathing)  a  new  song  I  had  promised 
secretly  and  in  a  rash  moment  to  Farmer  Fletcher's 
daughters  at  Strawberry  Hill  for  their  party. 

It  was  a  matter  of  pure  forgetfulness,  no  doubt, 
but  Joan  all  this  time  had  left  me  in  unbroken  posses- 
sion of  her  arm. 

"Wherever  can  we  be?"  she  said  at  length, 
peering  into  the  light  which  my  lantern  was  swinging 
across  the  white- veiled  journey. 

"  Had  any  other  body  been  your  guide  to-night," 
said  I,  **  it  would  be  fool-hardy  guesswork  if  a  stone 
were  thrown  and  Strawberry  Hill  vowed  to  be  at  the 
drop  of  it,  though  indeed  it  is." 

*'  Here  come  your  Father  and  Kitty,"  said  Joan 
hurriedly,  '*  so  give  me  back  my  arm  if  you  please." 

1  had  spoken  truth  at  random  regarding  our 
whereabouts,  and  we  were  groping  through  Farmer 
Fletcher's  gate  almost  before  we  had  taken  another 
step  forward  ;  and  Kitty  had  tumbled  a  pretty  fall  in 
that  mocking  lantern  light,   and  Dick  Pearson  had 
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darted  forward  and  was  above  her  and  lifting  her  out 
of  the  soft  snow  and  my  Father  stepping  gallantly 
aside  and  I  looking  on  and  thinking  with  gloom  in  my 
thought  what  a  lucksome  night  for  Dick  it  surely 
was. 

"  See  you  what  might  have  happened  to  your- 
self," I  could  not  forbear  whispering  to  Joan,  with 
pretence  of  gladness  that  it  had  not.     .     .     . 

One  skilful  turn  of  the  lantern,  and  I  caught  a 
moment's  vision  of  an  exceedingly  demure  maiden 
set  round  with  snow  and  two  night-black  eyes  shining 
through  the  night  and  the  falling  flakes,  and  gazing 
at  me  as  if  the  thought  at  back  of  them  was — *'  What 
manner  of  young  man  is  this  John  Hyde  become  since 
these  two  years  ?  " — and  that  same  thought  laughing 
at  all  which  caused  the  thought. 

The  mirth  of  a  homely  multitude  came  floating 
over  the  snowy  yard  from  within  the  farmhouse,  insuffi- 
cient none  the  less  to  drown  our  own  snow-echoing 
gaiety,  which  brought  Master  Fletcher  and  his  three 
daughters  themselves  into  the  porch.  Flaring  above 
their  heads  was  a  parlour  lamp  held  aloft  by  the 
Farmer. 

"•  Well  well,  and  all  safe  and  none  drownded  in  a 
snawdrift,  I  do  hope  !  "  Farmer  Fletcher  roared  out. 
"  Coom  in,  Mrs.  Hyde,  do  'ee  coom  right  in,  hke. 
Coom  in.  Miss  Kate,  coom  right  in  immediate.  And — 
well  well,  if  it  baint  Miss  Joan  after  all !  I  told  these 
wenches  I  would  b'lieve  naught  about  it  before  my 
own  eyes  had  set  on  you,  Miss  Joan,  that  I  did.  And 
how  be  your  Aunt  and  Uncle  up  yonder  in  Lunnon  ? 
Us  be  all  powerful  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  hearty. 
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Indeed.  Come  in,  do  'ee  coom  right  in.  Alice,  Polly, 
'Lisbeth  Ann,  help  off  the  ladies  with  their  cloaks 
and  tak'  em  in  to  your  Mother  and  see  they  gets 
well  shaked  and  hung  up  to  dry  at  back  kitchen 
fire — wrappings,  I  do  mean,  not  the  ladies,  ho  ho  !  " 

But  Alice,  Polly,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  did  not 
any  one  of  them  turn  to  do  their  Father's  bidding 
without  first  stealing  little  glances  Jan  Hyde-ward. 
And  John  Hyde  scented  danger  therein,  for  he  had 
long  been  aware  how  each  of  those  Fletcher  girls, 
having  caught  him  under  the  mistletoe  every  Christmas 
since  he  was  breeched,  which  makes  a  massive  total 
of  kisses  in  all,  regarded  herself  in  love  with  him  on 
the  strength  of  it :  looking  upon  the  yearly  deed  as 
sealing  a  claim  on  his  affection  for  everlasting. 

"  Now  then.  Master  Hyde,"  Farmer  Fletcher 
went  roaring  on  at  my  Father  like  a  Yule-log  under 
the  chimney.  "  Dunnot  be  afeared  of  wetting  our 
floors.  Coom  right  in  with  you  all,  coom  in,  Master 
Jan  and  Master  Dick  Pearson.  There's  a  fine  lot  of 
wenches  indoors  looking  for  ye  both  this  half-hour 
past.  More'n  a  couple  of  ye  can  manage,  I  well 
warrant !  " 

He  drew  me  aside  as  the  others  passed  within. 

*'  Those  three  darters  of  mine,"  said  he,  whisper- 
ing, "  they'm  been  worriting  all  day  and  on  tiptoes 
about  that  poetry  stuff  thee'm  promised.  Hast 
made  it  ?     Hast  thought  on  to  bring  it  up  here  along  ?  " 

I  reassured  him,  and  he  refused  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  modesty  concerning  it  which  I  began  to 
whisper  in  return. 

Of  a  sudden  he  led  me  full  into  the  light  of  the 
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great  kitchen.  For  a  moment's  space  I  floundered 
foolishly  before  a  dazzle  of  festival  faces  and  party 
frocks  and  Twelfth  Night  exaltation  and  a  huge 
bewilderment  of  holly  glistening,  and  swishing  fans 
and  fluttering  ribbons  and  much  coloured  movement 
and  the  lights  of  many  tall  candles  ;  and  a  Twelfth 
Night  fire  also,  crackling  out  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room  the  prelude  and  setting  a  tune  for  the  hours 
that  were  about  to  rollick  and  frolic  past  midnight, 
and  hurtling  deep  shafts  of  flame-reflecting  lights 
across  the  wide  hearth  on  to  the  rippling  party  silks 
and  satins,  lighting  the  palest  yellow  frock  with 
orange,  the  cream  with  gold,  the  apple-blossomy  pink 
with  ripest  peach,  the  brown  with  bronze  and  cherry 
and  scarlet,  and  the  blue  with  richest  purple  and  indigo 
and  soft  violet,  and  even  the  soberly-glistening  blacks 
with  woodland  green.  Because  of  all  that  bewilder- 
ment I  was  standing  unaware  on  the  middle  of  the 
cleared  floor,  seeing  naught  but  rainbows  leaping 
and  blinding  everywhere.  Before  I  could  gather  the 
wit  to  wish  a  merry  evening  for  the  company  and 
get  me  to  the  safety  of  a  chair,  ample  Alice  Fletcher, 
watching  her  opportunity  from  the  very  first  moment, 
had  stolen  a  march  on  her  two  sisters  and  sprung  forward 
and  smacked  me  her  yearly  mistletoe  kiss  on  either 
cheek,  which  everybody  considered  a  splendid  feat 
indeed  and  brought  forth  a  huge  noise  of  applauding. 
By  such  time  I  had  steadied  sufficiently  to  catch 
hold  upon  her  before  she  could  escape  me,  and  returned 
the  kiss  with  gusto. 

Now    in  our   part   of  the  country  the  rule  of  the 
mistletoe  is  after  this  fashion.     I  have  put  it  into 
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rhyme  lest  there  be  some  antiquary-man  with  nose 
doubtfully  sniffing  at  any  custom  that  has  not  found 
expression  in  doggerel : — 

Now  maidens  all,  catch  if  ye  can 
Beneath  the  kissing  spray  a  man. 
Salute  him  ere  he  from  it  moves, 
And  he  shall  pay  with  pair  of  gloves. 

Yo  ho,  Ho  ho    .     .     Yo  ho  ! 

For  a  mischief-maid  and  the  mistletoe. 

With  proper  thunder  and  rattle  to  accompany  each 
verse's  last  couplet  in  those  places  where  men  of 
honesty  and  merriment  do  congregate  and  sing. 

Nay,  sigh  not,  man,  nor  be  ye  caught 
Beneath  the  kissing  bush  for  naught. 
For  when  ye  pay  at  such  defeat 
Claim  one  from  her  as  thy  receipt.     .     . 
Yo  ho.  Ho  ho!     .     .     Fo  hoi 
For  a  mischief-maid  and  the  mistletoe. 

Promptly  from  my  pocket,  therefore,  I  brought 
forth  the  pair  of  gloves  which  Alice  had  gained  from 
me,  and  these  I  presented  to  her  with  a  bow  in  my 
best  manner  which  drew  further  noises  of  admiration 
and  knowing  nods  from  the  elders  to  the  effect  that  I 
was  become  a  roguish  young  fellow  without  a  doubt. 

I  helped  them  on  to  her  plump  warm  fingers, 
a  pleasant  ceremony  which  included  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  that  my  rhyme  demanded.  Amid  a  hubbub 
of  excited  speculation  whether  or  not  they  would  fit, 
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they  sent  my  reputation  among  the  folk  with  a  mighty 
leap  upward  by  doing  so  most  wondrously  well,  and 
to  the  general  amaze,  for  how  was  anyone  to  divine 
that  I  had  foreseen  that  kiss  when  I  was  last  in  Buxton 
town? 

Nor  can  there  be  great  difficulty  in  learning  the 
size  of  a  wench's  hand  if  you  do  but  go  the  right  way 
about  it. 

Before  I  could  find  opportunity  to  see  the  effect 
of  all  this  gaiety  upon  Joan  Melody,  who  had  now 
come  into  the  room  with  Kitty,  and  radiant  indeed 
she  was  to  be  back  among  her  own  people  with  welcome 
and  warmth  for  her  everywhere  in  that  happy  room 
(so  that  my  heart  swelled  with  an  aching  gladness  for 
her),  the  ceremony  of  slicing  the  monster  Twelfth 
Cake  was  begun  and  ended. 

I  was  relieved,  I  do  assure  you,  not  to  find  the 
big  sweetmeat  bean  in  my  portion.  Such  ill-fortune 
would  have  meant  that  I,  and  not  Farmer  Stickles 
who  indeed  was  the  finder,  had  acted  King  of  the 
Revels  throughout  the  evening,  and  to  my  great 
handicap.  For  the  attention  I  might  feel  disposed  to 
give  anyone  in  particular  would  out  of  common 
politeness  have  been  obliged  to  become  a  tantalisingly 
general  thing. 

Then  everybody  turned  one  eye  upon  the  clock, 
and  Bill  Stickles  looked  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  first. 

"  It's  time  yon  scat  of  a  lad  was  back  along  with 
his  fiddle,"  said  he  after  a  period  of  extreme  nervousness 
and  uneasy  thought. 
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"  Not  forgetting  the  other  lad  and  his  concer- 
teeny,"  put  in  somebody  from  a  corner. 

"  Seems  Jammy  Shirt  tooked  it  into  his  yead," 
said  Master  Carver  to  my  Father's  enquiry,  "  he  tooked 
it  into  his  yead  to  send  word  he  and  his  figgle  were 
not   a-gooing  to   coom   after   all !  " 

"For  why?"  asked  my  Father.  Everybody 
shuffled  on  the  sanded  floor  and  looked  embarrassed. 

''It  is  because  /  am  coom  to  the  party,"  a 
tremulous  voice  sighed  across  the  awkward  silence. 
I  looked  round  and  saw  that  it  was  the  voice  of  Jammy 
Shirt's  own  mother. 

From  various  parts  of  the  room  rose  up  other 
voices  in  denunciation  of  Jammy,  and  generously 
informing  his  mother  that  her  son  was  a  young  var- 
mint, a  rubbish,  and  a  terrible  piece  of  trash. 

"  Seems  different  nowadays  from  what  it  was 
when  I  was  a  lass,"  Mrs.  Shirt  lamented.  "  Indeed 
it  do." 

Came  elderly  voices  sighing  from  every  point  of 
the  compass,  "  Aye  indeed,  aye  indeed  !  " 

"  Thee'm  right  there  ezacally,  Mrs.  Shirt,"  said 
Dame  Carver. 

Her  voice  was  over-full  of  indignation,  though 
I  had  not  yet  gathered  the  full  hang  of  it.  Nor  had 
my  Father,  judging  by  the  comic  bepuzzlement  on  his 
face. 

"  In  those  days,"  went  on  the  Dame  briskly,  and 
leaving  no  doubt  at  all  about  her  own  view  on  the 
matter,  "  a  lad  were  only  too  glad  to  be  seen  with  his 
parints,  or  he  would  have  been  lathered  with  his 
faither's  strap  till  standing  up  was  a  comfort." 
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Ezekiel  Patchett,  who  had  no  children  and  was 
not  even  married,  disputed  the  right  of  any  parent  to 
strap  his  or  her  progeny,  "  be  it  the  very  himpishest," 
he  said. 

"  I  reckon  thee  would  let  'un  run  wild  like  a  young 
calf,"  said  Dame  Carver,  with  massive  scorn. 

"  Nowt  o'  sort,"  replied  Ezekiel.  "  There's  alius 
constubbelry." 

"  Such  rubbish  thee  tarks,  Zeekel,"  exclaimed  the 
Dame.  "  Let  thee  get  childer  of  thine  own  first, 
and  then  do  thy  tarking." 

All  that  room,  not  excluding  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mournful  elders,  rippled  with  mocking  laughter 
at  Zeekel,  and  we  and  our  rosy  faces  swayed  and 
nodded  like  a  laden  apple-tree  in  the  breeze  of  it. 

"  So  young  Jammy  will  not  come  to  play  the 
dances  because  his  own  mother  is  here  as  well,"  re- 
flected my  Father  aloud.     "  What  a  villain  !  " 

"  He  is  indeed,"  came  the  elderly  voices,  choking 
and  sighing.     "  He  is  indeed." 

Farmer  Fletcher  added  for  Mrs.  Shirt's  consolation 
that  her  lad  would  surely  come  to  a  bad  end. 

"I  do  fear  so,"  she  sighed.  "  '  What  do  owd 
women  want  at  a  young  folks'  party  !  '  he  said  to  me — 
to  me,  to  his  own  mother,  this  very  afternoon  !  "  Her 
voice  grew  shrill  with  emotion.  "  '  Spoiling  all  the 
fun  for  young  'uns  because  they  canna  have  any 
theirselves,  sitting  round  the  walls  like  church  window 
pictures  ' — that  was  the  way  he  spoke,  so  true  as  I 
be  sitting  here." 

"When  we  beared  he  would  not  come,"  said 
Farmer  Fletcher,  "  our  Polly  and  Elizabeth  Ann  went 
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down  to  Mrs.  Shirt's  cottage — 'twas  snawing  a  lot  by 
then,  the  young  varmint !  " 

*'  The  young  varmint !  "  echoed  the  elders,  as 
though  the  snowstorm  itself  were  also  of  Jammy's 
making. 

"  Betwixt  the  two  of  'em  they  coaxed  him  with 
promises  of  supper  at  table  along  of  all  of  us,  and  a 
shilling  piece,"  continued  our  host.  ''  And  he  gived 
way  at  last,  though  what  did  he  do  but  change  his 
mind  again  almost  before  Polly  and  Elizabeth  Ann 
had  left  for  home  again  !  He  sent  word  over — sent 
it,  if  you  please  ! — as  he  would  not  come  if  his  mate, 
Dick  Bunch,  weren't  invited  to  fotch  that  blessed 
concertecny  of  his  along  so  they  two  young  rips  could 
play  the  dances  together  !  " 

"  A  concertecny  and  a  figgle  played  together  !  " 
groaned  Master  Carver  of  Gillyflower,  who  reckoned 
himself  something  "in  the  music  line,"  being  our 
church  organ  blower  every  Sunday  without  pay,  in 
place  of  the  sexton,  the  latter  having  become  too 
rheumaticky  for  aught  beyond  digging  a  grave  or  two 
every  year  and  ringing  the  bell  sitting  down. 

"  They  be  on  the  road  now  to  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Shirt,  with  a  great  mournfulness,  and  the  King  of  the 
Revels  timidly  proposed  a  game  to  fill  up  the  time. 

Little  Miss  Priddum,  who  limped  through  her 
days  with  a  stick  and  a  stiff  leg,  suggested  Musical 
Chairs,  and  that  jovial  giant  Farmer  Fletcher  spoke 
up  for  Hunt  the  Thimble,  and  Tammas,  the  brother  of 
Ezekiel  Patchett,  a  lean  and  lanky  young  swain  with 
large  hands  and  a  beak  of  a  nose  which  always  made 
me  feel  perfectly  proportioned  about  my  own  facial 
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centre-piece,  proposed  Kiss  in  the  Ring  very  sheep- 
ishly, and  became  highly  embarrassed  to  find  himself 
the  centre  of  congratulation  and  his  choice  backed 
with  enthusiasm  by  all  the  young  folk  (of  whom  my 
own  Father  was  to  be  counted  one) ;  until  Mrs.  Shirt 
in  her  melancholy  way  suggested  Queen  Anne's  Dead, 
and  the  King  of  the  Revels  plumped  for  Mrs.  Shirt. 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH 
OF   ROSES,    WITH    SUNLIGHT   ON    THEM 

IT  was  laughable  indeed  to  watch  two  people, 
filled  to  bursting  with  ticklish  fun,  setting  their 
faces  mighty  straight  and  advancing  toward  each 
other  from  either  end  of  the  room  to  meet  in  the 
centre  and  one  inform  his  rival  solemnly  that  Queen 
Anne  is  dead  and  the  other  reveal  signs  of  grief  and 
then  double  up  of  a  sudden  with  an  uncontrollable 
mirth  and  so  lose  the  contest,  in  which  victory  is 
assured  only  if  you  keep  your  outer  self  free  from 
all  suspicion  of  merriment ;  even  if  in  order  to  do  so 
you  need  to  ponder  sadly  inside  you  over  the  swift 
vanishing  of  youth,  or  the  melancholy  effect  of  our 
national  humorous  journal,  or  repeat  to  yourself  one 
of  Isaac  Watts'  hymns  or  any  other  for  which  you 
have  preference. 

Jammy  Shirt  and  Dickie  Bunch  came  trooping 
in  with  fiddle  and  concertina  and  a  devil-may-care 
manner  and  a  deal  of  noise,  just  as  Mrs.  Shirt  was 
proving  her  face  for  the  tenth  time  in  succession  to  be 
the  longest  and  straightest,  and  at  once  we  declared 
her  the  victor  and  demanded  the  dancing. 

But  King  Stickles  vowed  we  were  over-im- 
patient, so  that  before  the  dance  music  began  we 
listened  while  Polly  Fletcher  sang  "  The  Farmer's 
Boy  "  with  great  courage  and   plainly  out  of  tune ; 
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everybody  joining  in  the  chorus,  decidedly  more 
out  of  tune  than  Polly's  tune  was  out  of  tune ;  yet 
fervently,  it  being  our  favourite  ballad,  and  we  felt 
it  to  be  sinking  deeper  into  our  hearts  each  time  we 
barkened  to  the  opening  bars  of  it. 

We  played  also  at  Musical  Chairs  very  noisily, 
laughing  so  that  our  sides  ached  because  the  fiddle 
would  keep  stopping  while  the  concertina  played  on, 
and  the  concertina  stopped  when  the  fiddle  played 
on,  and  never  once  did  they  chance  to  stop  at  the 
same  instant.  But  the  game  was  a  big  success,  if  only 
that  it  made  Jammy  Shirt  and  Dickie  Bunch  feel 
very  important  and  in  less  uncertain  humour  for  the 
main  part  of  the  entertainment. 

Then  Farmer  Stickles,  acting  on  a  whispered 
instruction  from  the  Strawberry  Hill  wenches,  called 
on  me  for  a  song  to  open  the  dancing  and  put  every- 
body on  tip-toe,  as  he  said  with  rather  clumsy  wit 
because  all  were  on  tip-toe  and  agog  for  the  dancing 
long  enough.  It  was  under  a  heavy  handicap,  there- 
fore, that  I  began  to  sing.  But  I  could  only  do  my 
best,  after  declaring  that  the  tune  of  it  also  was  my 
own,  though  nobody  believed  me. 

I  was  a  little  scared  lest  the  words  should  be 
voted  too  serious  for  so  jolly  a  night,  and  for  safety 
I  put  in  here  and  there  little  quips  and  asides  to  flavour 
it  more  rightly,  if  such  were  possible. 

Mother  Shirt's  sorrowful  visage  came  in  useful 
during  that  song,  for  I  found  it  directly  before  my 
eyes  and  determined  to  keep  them  fixed  upon  it  and 
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measure  by  her  expression  any  effect  the  song  might 
produce  should  the  gods  of  laughter  favour  it. 

*'  Come  hold  out  your  hand  to  the  stem  of  a 
rose, 
(sang  I), 

Of    a    rose,    lad ! 
Step  forth  to  the  fiddle 

("  And  the  concertina,"  I  put  in  very  rapidly,  lest 
Dickie  Bunch  should  take  offence  and  bring  about 
the  end  of  all  things,) 

.     .     and  dance  on  your  toes. 
On  your  toes,  lad. 
Shame  all  that  do  dally,  and  power  to  ye  bold— 

(at  which  word  Mrs.  Shirt  gazed  up  to  me  very 
unhappily,) 

Never  fear  lest  the  flower  stem  shall  break  in 
your  hold. 

For  the  rose  is  a  Daisy, 

A  Mary,  a  Maisie, 

A  Sally,  or  Sarah 

(Mother  Shirt  was  looking  vastly  mournful  by  this, 
but  everywhere  else  about  me  I  felt  a  great  sensation 
arising  and  much  ado  among  the  maidens,) 

Joan  or  a  Clara, 
A  Kitty,  a  Fanny, 
An  Ann  or  an  Annie  ; 

(and  at  this  point,  knowing  the  sex  and  the  elder 
generation  of  it  pretty  comfortably,  I  added  in  a  very 
rapid  last  undertone  between  the  pauses — "  and 
Polly  and  Alice  and  Lizzie  and  Lil  and  Betsy  and 
Mrs.  Stickles  and  Mrs.   Fletcher  and  my  own  Mother 
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and  Mrs.  Shirt  and  Mrs.  Pearson  and  Mrs.  Carver,'* 
etc.,  etc.,  until  every  lady  in  that  great  kitchen  had 
been  named,  and  even  Mother  Shirt's  countenance 
revealed  a  suspicion  of  gratification.) 

O  see  how  each  blushes  and  droops  at  the  head, 
(sang  I,) 

Reach  out  for  your  rose  while  the  roses  are 

red 

Reach  you  now,  lad  !  " 
Indeed  the  applause  which  that  first  verse  called 
forth  was  so  emphatic  and  uproarious  that  I  made 
haste  to  remind  the  gathering  that  there  was  still  a 
verse  to  come  and  the  choruses,  whereupon  Mrs. 
Shirt  had  a  bad  relapse  which  endured  from  that 
moment  until  long  after  the  end  of  the  song. 

But  I  heeded  her  not  a  groatsworth  any  longer, 
addressing  my  second  verse  exclusively  to  the  maidens, 
who  now  seemed  all  very  happy  and  ready  to  listen 
to  anything  I  cared  to  sing  : — 

"  Come  lift  up  your  face  to  the  light  of  the  sun, 
Of  the  sun,  lass. 
'Tis  bright  weather  for  roses,  but  bright  hours 
do  run. 

Swiftly  run,  lass. 
What  hour  ever  waited  ? 

("  AjT'c,  and  it  is  like  that,"  sighed  an  elderly  person 
somewhere ) 

What  hour  ever  waited,  which  sun  did  not  pass  ? 
And  hark  'ee 

(I  gazed  very  hard — our  Kitty  told  me  afterwards 
I  glared  and  no  less — at  all  the  maidens  in  turn,  and 
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there  was  so  much  fierce  appeal  in  my  tone  that  with 
one  accord  they  turned  their  eyes  floorward) 

And  hark  'ee,  the  sun  for  the  hour  of  a  lass 
Is  a  Peter,  or  Jim 

("  Girt  lout,"  muttered  Mrs.  Shirt,  though  without 
meaning  the  singer,  as  I  found  out  later,  but  her  own 
son  Jammy,) 

A  Tammas,  a  Tim, 

Zeekel  or  Sam, 

Or  our  young  Abraham  ; 
(a  gurgle  of  Abrahamish  delight  from  the  back  end 
of  the  kitchen,) 

A  Dick  or  a  Dan, 

A  Bob  or  a  Jan 

("Nay,  two  Jans,"  "Nay,  three  Jans!"  came 
promptly  at  either  hand,  followed  by  much  spon- 
taneous and  earnest  counting) 

So  lift   up   your   face   to   your   sun — see   him 

beaming ! 
He  waits  on  your  waking ;  there's  the  midnight 
for  dreaming. 

Wake  you  now,   lass  !  " 
And  then  the  two  verses  sung  over  again  for  all  voices  : 

"  Come  hold  out  your  hands  to  the  stem  of  a  rose, 
Of  a  rose,  lad  ! 
Step  forth  to  the  fiddle  and  dance  on  your  toes, 

On  your  toes,  lad. 
Shame  all  that  do  dally,  and  power  to  the  bold  ! 
Never  fear  lest  the  flower-stem  shall  break  in 
your  hold. 
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For  the  rose  is  a  Daisy, 

A  Mary,  a  Maisie, 

A  Sally,  or  Sarah, 

Joan,  or  a  Clara, 

A  Kitty,  a  Fanny, 

An  Ann  or  an  Annie  : 
O  see  how  each  blushes  and  droops  at  the  head  ! 
Reach  out  for  your  rose  while  the  roses  are 
red 

Reach  you  now,  lad  ! 

*'  Come,  lift  up  your  face  to  the  light  of  the  sun, 
Of  the  sun,  lass. 
'Tis  bright  weather  for  roses,  but  bright  hours 
do  run, 

Swiftly  run,  lass. 
What  hour  ever  waited  ?     Which  sun  did  not 

pass  ? 
And  hark  'ee,  the  sun  for  the  hour  of  a  lass 
Is  a  Peter,  or  Jim, 
A  Tammas,  a  Tim, 
Zeekel  and  Sam, 
And  a  young  Abraham ; 
A  Dick  or  a  Dan, 
A  Bob  or  a  Jan. 
So  lift  up  your  face  to  the  sun — see  him  beam- 
ing! 
He  waits  on  your  waking ;  there's  the  midnight 
for  dreaming. 

Wake    you    now,    lass." 

And  they  joined  in  right  willingly,  but  while  the 
weird  noise  of  it  was  still  ringing    the  rafters  Alice 
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and  Polly  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Fletcher  came  flying 
up  to  thank  me  prettily  for  my  song  and  engage  me 
for  a  dance  with  each  in  turn,  and  all  the  while  I  was 
being  edged  betwixt  the  three  of  them  toward  the 
mistletoe  again.  And  I  knew  all  about  it,  and  pre- 
tended I  saw  naught  of  it.  .  .  When  it  was  accom- 
plished Alice  retired  gracefully  and  unselfishly  in 
favour  of  the  two  sisters  she  had  previously  fore- 
stalled. 

In  such  manner  were  two  more  maidens  fitted  out 
with  gloves  to  last  them  every  churchgoing  until 
Easter,  I  do  warrant.  And  the  rest  of  the  maidens 
took  heart  from  the  success  of  the  Fletcher  girls,  so 
that  from  the  moment  onwards  I  was  in  high  favour 
and  great  demand,  and  without  an  instant's  safety,  I 
do  assure  you. 

On  Sabbath  evenings  later  on  it  gave  me  diversion 
to  sally  forth  as  far  as  our  farm-gate  while  the  church 
bells  were  ringing,  and  watch  the  maidens  tripping 
along  the  road  in  twos  and  threes  very  demurely  to 
service.  When  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  hand  that 
held  a  prayer-book  daintily  it  became  my  pleasure  to 
smile  in  secret  and  say  to  myself 

"  Those  gloves  were  a  present  from  thee,  Jan 
Hyde"     .     .     . 

And,  "  Bless  yonder  maidie's  heart,  she  gave  thee 
a  kiss  for  those,  Jan  Hyde  "... 

And,  "  That  hand  takes  size  six  "... 

And  so  on  till  the  bells  stopped  ringing  and  the 
tardiest  of  worshippers  had  passed  along. 

I  was  very  indignant  and  hurt  inside  of  me  when 
Kitty  came  threading  her  way  across  Strawberry  Hrll 
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kitchen  pretending  to  look  very  shocked,  saying, 
"Our  Jan."     Nothing  more:    "Our  Jan." 

Her  opinion  being  most  emphatically  voiced  in 
those  two  words  and  a  look,  I  made  haste  to  ask  what 
other  opinion  beyond  her's  had  been  given — if  any — 
"  of  my  song,"  I  said,  with  great  innocence.  "  For 
I  presume  it  is  my  song  that  you  are  finding  alarm 
over  ?  " 

"  Thy  verses  are  beautiful,  Jan,"  said  she,  noting 
my  distress  under  the  bravado,  and  eager  to  console 
me,  even  though  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  come  a-chiding. 
"  Beautiful  in  my  opinion  and  in  the  other  opinion 
thee'm  so  anxious  to  learn.  And  Joan  and  I  are 
wishful  for  thee  to  write  them  down." 

Whereupon  I  vowed  with  a  contrite  heart  to 
become  more  circumspect  and  bear  myself  with  a  most 
prim  aloofness  whenever  I  beheld  one  of  the  maidens 
approaching.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such  avowal  I  was  a 
helpless  babe  in  their  hands  to  the  end  of  the  party, 
and  my  good  intention  of  no  avail ;  indeed,  it  was 
not. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  I  protested  at  the  end  of 
our  Kitty's  whispered  chiding  as  I  approached  Joan 
Melody  to  lead  her  out  for  the  first  dance,  "  be  that  as 
it  may,  but  there  are  kisses  and  kisses." 

And  I  spoke  with  good  care  that  Joan  should  hear 
to  the  last  word  of  it. 


CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH 
STILL    OF    STRAWBERRY    HILL 

DIDDLE  -  diddle  -  dee  went  the  fiddle,  and  though 
the  hearty  life  of  me  had  become  light  as  the  snow- 
flakes  feathering  the  world  out  of  doors,  Joan  Melody 
in  my  arms  was  lighter. 

Dickie  Bunch  backed  up  the  fiddle  with  his 
concertina  most  valiantly  indeed. 

''  They'm  pretty  things  to  my  mind,"  said  Mrs. 
Stickles,  though  referring  neither  to  concertina  nor 
fiddle.  She  was  beating  time  badly  out  of  time  to 
the  flashing  movements  of  new  shiny  dancing  pumps 
I  had  put  on  in  place  of  my  huge  snow  boots.  '*  Pretty 
things,  I  do  think — if  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  say  so, 
Master  Jan  ?  " 

I  called  out  an  assurance  that  my  comfort  in  those 
dancing  pumps  depended  on  her  good  opinion  more 
than  on  any  other  thing,  whereupon  she  was  all  pride- 
ful  smiles  as  though  she  believed  me.  And  straight- 
way she  became  so  laudatory  and  so  loud  about  it 
that  everybody  who  had  not  joined  in  the  dance  was 
following  the  gay  pirouetting  of  them  with  eyes  at 
widest.     In  truth  it  was  an  embarrassing  moment. 

"Useful  things,"  went  on  Mrs.  Stickles,  '*  for 
larning  us  how  in  proper  dancing  the  feet  do  stick  to- 
gether like  tethered  harses." 

"  Not  like  Tammas  Patchett's,"  said  Mrs.  Carver 
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across  the  room,  "if  I  might  mention  names  and  he 
baint  in  hearing." 

Which,  of  course,  he  was ;  nor  could  he  help 
being,    couldn't   poor   long-eared    Tammas. 

"  I  alius  do  think  Tammas's  legs  be  too  spraddle- 
some,"  Mrs.  Carver  continued.  "  See  at  him  now 
along  of  Polly  Bangs." 

"  'Tis  cruel  hard  of  ye  all  on  our  Tammas,"  called 
out  Zeekel  Patchett  from  across  the  dancers,  very  red 
in  the  face  from  either  indignation  or  the  two-step. 
"  Baint  he  but  a  larner,  and  still  so  fearsome  of  a 
wrong  step  he'm  feared  to  make  a  right  one  ?  " 

"Maybe,"  said  Dame  Carver,  very  chilly  towards 
Zeekel.  "  But  what  us  was  saying  was  not  meant 
for  thy  big  ears." 

"  Leave  our  Tammas  alone,  then,"  retorted 
Zeekel,  dancing  all  the  time.  "  Owd  gossip-faced 
females  as  ye  are  !  " 

Tap-tap-tappety-tap  went  the  rhythm  of  feet, 
and  the  general  gaze  shifted  from  my  dancing  pumps 
to  Zeekel's  younger  brother  and  set  him  floundering 
so  badly  that  Polly  Bangs  threatened  to  box  his  ears 
and  dance  with  him  no  more. 

"  Master  Jan's  style  be  quite  the  Lunnon  thing. 
Miss  Joan,"  called  out  Mrs.  Stickles  as  we  glided 
past. 

So  large  a  pride  beamed  on  Mrs.  Stickles's  face 
that  one  might  have  thought  the  triumph  mostly  her 
own — which  it  surely  was,  as  all  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  communism  of  a  Peakland  village  shall 
allow. 

"  Mrs.    Stickles,    Mrs.    Stickles ! "    Joan    reproved 
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over  her  shoulder.     ' '  John  Hyde  will  be  too  full  of 
conceit  altogether  if  you  go  on  like  this  !  " 

"That  he  will  not,"  said  I.  "It  was  Mrs. 
Stickles  as  much  as  anybody  who  denied  me  when  I 
claimed   the   tune   of  my   song." 

"  Nay,  Master  Jan,"  said  Mrs.  Stickles,  all  meek- 
ness, "  I  didna  say  it  was  not  thine.  I  only  told  thee 
us  had  beared  it  long  before  thee  was  born." 

Diddle-diddle-dee  squeaked  the  fiddle,  and  we 
danced  away  laughing. 

"  Now,  who  could  be  more  than  humble  in  the 
face  of  that  ?  "  I  protested. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing,"  said  Joan,  "  to  find  one  of 
your  admirers,  one  of  your  sweethearts  indeed,  ready 
to  keep  you  in  proper  place." 

"  I  have  gotten  no  sweethearts,"  said  I,  so  ear- 
nestly she  could  not  fail  to  mark  it. 

"Tell  that  to  Kitty,"  she  teased.  And  I,  with 
Kitty's  chiding  still  in  my  ears,  vowed  flatly  I  would 
not. 

Joan's  laugh  put  the  music  more  woefully  out  of 
tune  than  it  was  already. 

"Now  us  shall  have  Cat's  Got  the  Toothache," 
Bill  Stickles  announced  when  the  waltz  came  to  its  end. 

The  musicians  looked  up  mystified. 

"  Gum-boil  the  bellyache,"  prompted  Mrs.  Carver. 

The  musicians  called  the  dance  to  mind  immedi- 
ately. 

"  Pussy's    gotten     toothache,    lads,"    roared    out 
Farmer     Fletcher,     by     way     of    variety.     "  Come, 
maidies  !  " 

The  maidens  came,   and  the  music  set  off  again. 
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Very  rapidly  to  those  who  had  the  onlooker's  part  the 
whole  room  must  have  become  as  a  picture  in  a  dream. 
None  beheld  the  stuffed  birds  violently  a-tremble  in 
their  glass  case,  nor  the  dust  rising.  All  to  be  seen 
by  human  eyes  was  sixteen  gaily  whirling  figures  in  a 
maze  of  shining  holly,  and  a  young  fiddler  sawing 
madly  on  his  fiddle-strings  and  the  concertina  hurrying 
after. 

"  It  is  ondecent  the  way  Tammas  Patchett  strides 
round  his  maiden,"  said  Mrs.  Carver,  giving  up  any 
attempt  to  follow  such  a  wild  affair,  and  falling  back 
on  that  unlucky  wight  for  gossip. 

''Like  a  back -heeling  wrostler, "  added  Mrs. 
Stickles.  "  Leastways,  our  Bill  makes  that  of  him, 
and  though  I  know  naught  consarning  wrostling  myself, 
to  my  own  mind  it  is  no  less." 

And  she  shook  her  head  wisely. 

Joan  and  I  were  dancing  together  again,  and  I 
saw  her  eyes  at  one  point  grow  suddenly  thoughtful, 
so  that  I  asked  if  she  felt  weary,  my  heart  drumming 
the  while  to  a  hundred  alarums. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  smiling  to  reassure  me.  "I 
w^as  only  thinking  how,  in  this  same  farm  kitchen,  a 
century  agone,  feet  just  as  happy  and  lightsome 
tripped  along  the  sanded  floor  and  tipped  and  circled 
as  badly  out  of  time  to  the  same  old  tune.     .     ." 

"Are  thee  k;o&  ?  "  Zeekel  Patchett  enquired  of 
his  partner,  Lizzie  Fletcher,  as  they  jigged  past  my 
elbow,  for  truly  it  had  become  an  exhausting  dance. 

The  maiden  gasped  and  said  that  she  was  "  wob," 
sinking  breathless  on  to  the  settle  amid  sympathetic 
applause. 
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Zeekel  crossed  over  to  Mrs.  Carver,  breaking  in 
upon  a  new  rhapsody  over  my  dancing  pumps. 

"  Lizzie  Ann  Fletcher's  blowed,"  said  he,  with 
great  solemnity. 

"  That  cooms  of  lacing  corsiks  too  tight,"  snapped 
the  Dame,  with  decision. 

"  Mebbe,"  said  Zeekel,  more  careful  now  of  his 
speech  concerning  our  host's  daughter.  He  was  still 
feeling  much  discomfort  from  recent  events,  the 
Dame's  retort  to  his  defence  of  unsmacked  babies  in 
particular.  It  was  plainly  his  desire  to  smooth  any 
ruffle  he  might  have  caused  on  the  surface  of  her 
thought, 

"  I  did  be  thinken  as  I  might  ax  thee  to  dance 
this  out  with  I,  Mrs.  Carver.  It  is  a  pity  to  miss  the 
dances  while  the  night  be  younk." 

The  Mistress  of  Gillyflower,  judging  herself  grow 
elderly  and  too  stout  for  violent  activity,  had 
set  her  chaii  back  into  a  far  corner  of  the  hearth. 
There,  with  a  large  green  pinafore  slipped  over  her 
best  dress,  she  sat  peeling  for  Master  Carver's  midday 
meal  on  the  morrow  a  heap  of  potatoes  carried  from 
home  through  the  snowstorm  in  her  green  and  indigo 
flowered  market-bag.  Jolly  indeed  she  looked  in  that 
green  overall  and  the  contrast  of  fresh  red-apple  face 
to  match. 

"  And  what  would  my  owd  sticks  of  legs  be  say- 
ing ?  "  she  asked. 

"Sticks?"  said  Zeekel,  seeing  an  opportunity 
for  gallantry.  "  If  they  be  aught  like  the  parts  of  thee 
wisible " 

The  potato  knife  went  clattering  to  the  floor. 
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"Well,  of  all  the  bowldacious  1 "  was  all  she 
could  say. 

Miss  Priddum,  seated  by  Dame  Carver's  side,  gave 
a  httle  screech  of  maidenly  modesty  which  suspended 
the  dance  for  a  moment,  everybody  standing  open- 
mouthed  in  postures  which  I  do  calculate  were  akin  to 
those  assumed  at  the  Court  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
when  the  wicked  fairy's  wand  fell  on  a  similar  festivity 
and  petrified  it  into  that  fateful  stretch  of  sleep. 

"  I  was  nobbut  a-gooing  to  say,"  Zeekel  stam- 
mered in  a  panic  of  desperation,  ' '  if  they  legs  o'  thine 
be  like  the  parts  of  thee  I  have  seed,  they  baint  to  be 
called  sticks  no-ways,  indeed  they  baint,  Mrs.  Carver, 
but  handisome — real  handisome  !  " 

''Do  thee  really  think  so?"  asked  the  Dame, 
very  ominous  and  sarcastic.  '*  Somebody  fotch  my 
big  Master  please,  and  thee  shall  tell  it  all  to  his  own 
face." 

Zeekel  fled,  poor  lout,  treading  on  his  brother 
Tammas's  toes  emphatically  ere  he  found  safe  refuge 
in  the  back  kitchen  where  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  a  neigh- 
bour were  preparing  a  monstrous  Twelfth  Night 
supper. 

The  mirthful  uproar  at  the  incident  was  lengthened 
somewhat  by  the  sympathy  Master  Carver  persisted 
in  showing  for  Zeekel  in  his  references,  and  by  his 
dame's  fresh  vexation  thereat. 

"  Our  Jan,"  said  Kitty,  as  the  fiddle  went  diddle- 
diddhng  again  and  she  and  I  stepped  out  briskly  to 
the  first  steps  of  a  rollicking  barn-dance,  "  our  Jan, 
take  me  along  proper,  or  I  shall  look  for  a  partner  with 
his  head  more  in  a  piece  with  his  feet." 
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I  craved  a  humble  pardon  of  my  Sister,  and 
barely  missed  scraping  Dick  Pearson's  heels  clicking 
alongside  Alice  Fletcher's  just  ahead  of  us.  Dick  was 
shaping  with  but  half  a  heart,  I  noticed,  and  I  thought 
it  vastly  unfair  to  Alice. 

"  Thee'm  dreaming  instead  of  dancing,"  Kitty 
reproved  when  I  shaped  no  better.  "It  is  terrible 
rude,  Jan,  and  you  are  letting  everybody  see  what  you 
are  dreaming  of." 

"  Everybody  baint  so  clever  as  our  Kitty.  What 
am  I  dreaming  of?  " 

"  Her  dancing  is  divine,"  said  Kitty. 

"  Whose  dancing  is  divine  ?  " 

"  Come  now,  how  many   *  hers  '  be  there  ?  " 

I  directed  my  gaze  deliberately  to  Alice  Fletcher. 

"  Her  dancing  is  indeed  divine,"  I  decided. 

Kitty  tossed  her  head,  though  not  so  creatfallen 
as  one  might  have  reckoned  on. 

"  Come  step  to  the  fiddle  all !  "  roared  out 
Farmer  Fletcher,  for  the  King  of  the  Revels  was  taking 
a  rest,  with  (jugged)  refreshment,  from  the  arduous 
labours  of  monarchy. 

"  And  the  concerteeny,"  prompted  Alice  at  his 
elbow,  with  a  frightened  glance  at  Dickie  Bunch.  Her 
father  made  good  the  omission  guiltily,  and  we  all 
prayed  in  our  hearts  that  Dickie  had  missed  it. 

"Come  lads  and  maidies, "  called  out  the  Farmer 
of  Strawberry  Hill.     "  Take  partners  for  the  Lancies." 

Now  in  all  that  party  there  was  none  but  his 
daughter  Alice  herself  with  any  sound  knowledge  of 
the  Lancers,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  was  fixed  up  at 
her  bidding,  and  out  of  mischief  alone. 
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But  the  menfolk  were  not  to  be  found  shrinking. 
They  rose  up  with  one  accord  and  apparently  gleeful 
faces,  every  soul  of  them  holding  grim  vows  at  the  same 
time  to  meet  as  became  a  true  man  whatever  might 
betide. 

The  fiddle  led  off  with  a  smart  new  diddle-diddle,  and 
was  barely  on  its  way  when  the  King  of  the  Revels 
called  out  in  big  chuckles  from  his  throne,  which  was 
the  ruddy  hearth — "  Steady,  Bob,  steady  up,  lad," 
to  the  first  of  Alice's  victims  to  give  outward  sign  of 
despair. 

This  was  Donkey  Stafford  of  Sparrowpit,  so 
called  since  boyhood  by  virtue  of  waking  up  suddenly 
from  slumber  during  a  Sunday  afternoon  service  in 
church  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ere  he 
realised  that  he  was  in  the  middle  of  parson's  sermon, 
and  in  the  holy  place  at  that 

"  Stop   my   donkey  !     Stop   my   donkey  !  !  " 

It  came  out  afterwards  that  he  had  been  dreaming 
he  was  racing  along  the  highway  in  company  of  a  tin 
can  lid  pierced  in  the  centre  and  running  behind  him 
at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  yards  of  string  held  in  his 
hand — a  lad's  plaything  in  our  parts,  called  a  Donkey. 
And  the  Donkey  had  gotten  loose  in  his  dream  and 
was  running  on  ahead. 

To  be  a  good  Christian  about  it  and  polite, 
Stafford's  proper  name  was  Robert. 

"  Keep  thy  end  up,  Bob,"  added  my  Father 
encouragingly,  "  and  all  shall  be  better  than  bestest." 

But  Bob's  face  had  shown  itself  anxious  from  the 
beginning,  and  now  his  carroty  hair  was  seen  to  rise 
on  end  and  stick  out  distressfully  in  all  directions. 
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which  is  the  truth.  Before  he  reached  disaster,  how- 
ever, Ahce  Fletcher  came  to  his  rescue  M\d  with  a 
miraculous  touch  had  set  him  on  the  right  road  again. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  bewilderment  set  in  every- 
where. Until  the  end  of  the  dance  there  was  no 
moment  when  one  or  the  other  of  us  did  not  fall  badly 
out  of  reckoning.  Alice  became  very  busy  indeed, 
and  swung  that  dance  along  with  great  and  unparal- 
leled vigour.  It  seemed  to  me,  dazed  as  I  in  common 
with  the  other  dancers  had  become,  that  Alice  was 
everybody's  partner  at  the  same  time. 

"  Coom  here,  partner,"  she  called  sternly,  this 
time  to  young  Abraham,  and  young  Abraham  found 
himself  steadied  in  her  powerful  arms  and  set  upright 
and  seeing  straight,  when  all  he  desired  was  to  catch 
hold  on  something  restful  among  the  myriad  vague 
figures  flitting  past  him,  this  way  and  that  way  and 
the  other  way.  I  myself  was  caught  and  thrust  with 
a  merry  laugh  and  without  so  much  as  by  your  leave 
safely  into  the  refuge  of  my  own  partner's  arms. 
Staggering  like  a  drunken  man  in  the  centre  of  his 
group,  his  partner  vainly  beckoning  the  while  and 
waiting  for  his  lead  in  what  Alice  explained  to  all  who 
cared  to  listen  was  the  "  shassy,"  Zeekel  Patchett 
found  his  own  particular  difficulty  solved  with  a 
touch  on  the  shoulder  that  sent  him  spinning  round 
like  a  humming-top  which  had  lost  its  hum.  My 
Father  strayed  out  of  his  group,  roaming  about  the 
hearth  until  Alice  darted  across  and  brought  him 
back  like  a  truant  schoolboy,  whereupon  I  pleaded 
with  her  to  treat  him  kindly  because  he  knew  no 
weeler. 
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"  Dang  it,"  grunted  Dick  Pearson,  trying  to  mop 
his  forehead  with  his  big  handkerchief  and  missing 
^very  time.  "  A  penny  reward  to  anybody  who 
can  find  me." 

'*  Out  with  thy  penny,"  said  AUce,  whisking  him 
into  the  centre  and  whirhng  him  round  at  a  break- 
neck. Of  a  truth  there  were  moments  in  those 
Lancers  when  we  were  naught  but  a  flock  of  silly 
sheep  strayed  indeed  and  Alice  Fletcher  the  shepherdess. 
Stock-still  in  hopeless  bewilderment  we  stood,  rousing 
great  hilarity  among  the  onlookers  and  much  jeering 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  the  outraged  gods  of 
Terpsichore  had  not  yet  overtaken. 

"  O  my  sides  I  "  roared  the  King  of  the  Revels, 
safely  out  of  it. 

'*  I  be  fair  mazed  myself  with  watching  of  such 
mazy  ones,"  said  Miss  Priddum  feebly.  And  the 
maze  of  it  grew  more  and  more  hopeless  as  the  last 
movements  came  like  a  clamorous  whirlwind  about 
us.  They  took  us  off  our  feet  with  ease,  set  the 
stuffed  birds  rocking  harder  than  ever,  lifting  up  the 
hearthrug  playfully,  and,  to  the  Fletchers'  dismay, 
revealing  to  their  guests  a  large  hole  in  the  strip  of 
under-carpet ;  and  with  groans  of  despair  and  a  great 
noise  half  a  dozen  strapping  young  male  dancers 
collapsed  utterly. 

The  end  of  the  dance  came  as  an  act  of  mercy. 

It  found  Dick  Pearson,  the  end  of  those  Lancers 
did,  well  on  his  way  up  the  huge  chimney.  And  I 
was  sniffing  at  the  red  geraniums  behind  the  window 
curtains  with  my  head  but  half  an  inch  from  banging 
through  a  window-pane. 

12 


CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH 

OF  TWELFTH  NIGHT  STILL,  OF  WHAT  YOU 
WILL 

WHEN  I  had  been  gathered  together  by  friendly 
hands  I  staggered  bUndly  across  the  room  to  where  a 
breathless  and  sparkling  Kitty  was  scoffing  at  Richard 
very  forlorn.  There  I  found  myself  well  content  to 
sit  and  watch  the  Minuet  while  I  regained  for  myself 
something  of  the  energy  with  which  I  had  set  out  on 
that  perilous  adventure  of  the  Lancers. 

I  judged  it  wise  at  the  same  time  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Miss  Priddum,  lest  I  betrayed  to  any  watching 
eyes  which  of  the  new  dancers  I  was  most  intent 
upon. 

And  in  truth  my  Father  and  Joan  Melody  were 
making  that  Minuet  a  thing  of  clutching  beauty. 

The  exquisite  grace  of  their  movement  did  sink 
that  farmhouse  kitchen  to  unreality,  so  that  I  lived 
through  a  scene  where  the  bright  and  clamorous 
laughter  had  softened  to  the  poignancy  of  a  gaiety 
remembered  in  after  years.  Fiddle  and  concertina 
music  was  transfigured  to  the  sweet  old  ghost  of  a  tune 
composed  by  a  dead  lover  in  a  century  far  off  and 
dead.  I  beheld  before  my  gaze  the  phantom  figures 
of  an  olden  Peakland  with  their  homeliness  adorned 
by  ruffles  and  silks  and  powdered  hair  and  shining 
buckles  and  brooches  of  the  cameo,  and  lace-bordering 

lie 
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brocade,  moreover ;  and  the  figures  of  our  own  great 
grand-dames  were  moving  through  the  dance,  grave 
and  stately-wise,  alongside  stalwart  yeomen  bucks — 
our  own  forefathers  withal,  at  play  after  the  hard 
worktime,  and  carrying  in  every  movement  the  slow 
dignity,  the  calm  beauty,  which  modern  fanglements 
of  the  dance  are  too  rapid  to  allow  of. 

"  Master  Jan,  thee  will  be  sartin-sure  and  ax  thy 
sister  to  bring  Miss  Joan  along  to  my  Mother's  for  a  cup 
o'  tay  before  she  goeth  back  to  Lunnon  ?  " 

*'  For  sure.  Miss  Priddum,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
Indeed,"  I  added  cunningly,  "  I  shall  bring  them 
both  myself." 

I  barkened  with  polite  attention  to  Patience 
chattering  at  my  side,  and  I  answered  her  with  my 
tongue — which,  there  being  no  hitch  in  our  conversa- 
tion, I  took  for  granted  was  speaking  the  correct 
monosyllable. 

But  it  was  the  beautiful  dead  women  I  reached 
after  in  my  heart.  And  the  girl-woman  dancing  with 
my  Father  was  for  me  the  marvellous  link  in  an 
everlasting  daisy-chain  of  gentle  beauty  and  tender- 
ness that  stretched  from  dimmest  ages,  back  to 
Eve  herself,  forward  past  ourselves  and  on  into  the 
unbegotten  years  when  all  those  festival  folk  around 
me  would  have  gone  for  the  last  time  through  our 
beloved  doorways,  and  our  life's  melody  vanished 
with  them ;  stretched  along  all  the  human  years, 
indeed,  to  the  eternities  beyond. 

"  Master  Jan,  do  'ee  tell  me  please ;  Would  Miss 
Joan  take  offence  if  I  were  to  tell  her  how  bonnie  she 
have  growed  since  she  left  us  ?  " 
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''  Tell  it  to  me  first,  Miss  Priddum,  and  I  shall 
think  it  over." 

' '  Thee'm  gotten  to  be  a  knowingsome  sort,  Master 
Jan." 

The  passionate  history  of  the  world  speaks  in  the 
sweet  old  ghost-music  of  a  Minuet,  and  my  heart 
blazed  of  a  sudden  with  fierce  hunger  to  take  my  own 
place  in  the  immortal  minuet  that  is  human  life. 
And  in  the  same  moment  it  came  to  me  that  sitting 
by  the  side  of  a  little  half- withered  spinster,  dizzy 
head  or  no  dizzy  head,  was  anybody's  place  rather 
than  my  own. 

*'  Master  Jan,  do  'ee  be  sartin  sure  to  let  me 
know  a  day  in  advance  which  afternoon  thee  shall 
bring  the  maidens.  For  I  might  be  in  the  middle  of 
baking  or  washing  my  hair  if  I  be  tooked  unawares.^' 

' '  If  snow  be  wiUing,  and  thee  not  inconvenienced, 
us  shall  come  to-morrow  afternoon  at  the  three  by 
the  clock,  Miss  Priddum.  And  thee  shall  show  to  us 
that  massive  pair  of  iron  handcuffs  handed  down  from 
thy  forefaither,  the  village  watch,  nigh  on  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  agone." 

*'  Eh,  Master  Jan,  but  thee  do  so  love  a  thing  of 
ancient  time  I  " 

But  I  was  reaching  out  once  more  in  my  heart, 
this  time  to  my  own  Father,  moving  along  joyously 
with  Joan;  for  he  was  entranced  and  all  attention  on 
her  wondrous  minuetting.  The  one  man  in  the 
world,  he  was,  with  whom  I  would  have  shared  un- 
grudging the  place  I  was  already  making  in  my  own 
thought  with  Joan — he,  my  Father,  the  comrade, 
big-souled   and  true,   of  all  my  days.     Somehow  he 
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became  linked  up — even  he,  a  man  all  manhood,  and 
maybe  because  of  it — linked  in  that  everlasting  chain 
of  the  earth's  womanhood,  with  no  less  tenderness  or 
beauty  shining  from  the  link  he  made. 

Crack  I  went  the  sound  of  a  vigorous  hand  on 
somebody's  face,  and  Donkey  Stafford  was  toppling 
floorward  from  his  seat  next  to  Alice  Fletcher.  He 
picked  himself  up  ruefully,  wondering  what  on  earth 
had  caused  him  to  imagine  there  was  no  difference  in 
putting  an  arm  round  that  powerful-muscled  lady 
during  a  dance  and  trying  the  same  when  it  was 
over. 

Diddle-diddle-dee  went  the  fiddle  once  more,  but 
this  time  well  ahead  of  the  concertina  and  amid  another 
uproar,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  jigging  to 
the  dizzy  quickness  of  a  jolly  Country  Dance  were 
my  Mother  and  Dame  Carver  herself,  dancing  after  all ! 
Round  and  round  they  went  leaping  to  the  irresistible 
measure,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  onlookers  growing 
intense.  A  babel  of  applause  and  laughter  did  that 
kitchen  become.  Miss  Priddum  went  off  into  a 
laughing  fit,  and  I  put  my  arm  around  her  waist  in 
aid  of  her,  and  for  the  life  of  me  knew  not  how  to 
take  it  away  again,  or  what  to  do  next.     .     . 

My  Mother  gave  her  head  a  tossing  and  a  fine 
flourish. 

"  Faster,"  she  called  out  to  Jammy  Shirt ;  and 
Dick  Bunch's  concertina  dropped  out  of  the  running 
entirely, 

' '  Faster,  Jammy,  faster !  Us'U  show  they  young 
ones  how  to  dance  !  " 

'*  That    us    shall,"    gasped    the   Dame,    her    green 
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pinafore  fluttering  so  wildly  it  fanned  us  watchers  all 
to  coolness. 

And  ere  the  two  of  them  collapsed  laughing, 
barely  missing  disaster  where  a  white  deal  shelf  of 
old  china  glistened  in  a  corner,  they  had  put  the 
younger  end  of  us  to  shame,  and  the  Master  of  Gilly- 
flower and  my  Father  beamed  with  more  pride  than 
they  knew  what  to  do  with.  Delighted  screams  and 
hand-clappings  came  toppling  down  from  the  rafters, 
and  up  again.  I  raced  with  my  Father  across  to  one 
of  those  two  dancers  to  make  sure  there  was  no  sign  of 
a  heart  attack. 

"  Now  play  it  again,  Jammy,  and  the  rest  of  us 
shall  see  what  us  can  do  !  " 

Some  thoughtless  body  spoiled  everything  by 
calling  out  such  a  proposal,  for  poor  Jammy  Shirt  was 
as  spent  as  the  dancers,  and  little  Dickie  Bunch  well 
nigh  as  bad.  Jammy  lost  his  temper  and  thrust  aside 
his  fiddle,  vowing  he  would  not  play  another  note 
that  night,  nor  would  Dickie  Bunch,  he  added,  glaring 
at  Dickie  so  threatfully  that  Dickie,  naught  if  disloyal, 
nodded  vigorously  in  agreement  because  for  the 
time  he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech. 

*'  Young  scat  as  thee  are  with  thy  precious 
figgle  !  "  snapped  out  Dame  Carver  on  the  crest  of  a 
monstrous  pant,  glaring  at  Jammy  most  fearsomely. 
*'  And  thy  mate  with  his  concerteeny's  little  better  !  " 

Everybody  agreed  that  Jammy  Shirt  was  a  young 
scat  and  Dickie  Bunch  little  better. 

Zeekel  Patchett  forgot  his  principles  so  far  as 
to  threaten  the  lads  with  a  good  leathering,  thereby 
winning  complete  forgiveness  from  Gillyflower's  Dame. 
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That  settles  it,"  muttered  Jammy  sullenly,  as 
if  the  matter  until  that  moment  had  been  held  open 
after  all. 

"  That  settles  it,"  echoed  Dickie  Bunch.  His 
concertina  shut  itself  with  a  drawn-out  discord  like 
the  squeal  of  a  pig  on  Michaelmas  morning  or  so  near 
to  it  as  the  Tideswell  pork-butcher,  vastly  busy  at 
such  a  season  and  with  little  time  to  allow  of  squealing, 
could  make  it. 

Jammy's  obstinacy  persisted. 

Everybody  blushed  for  such  rudeness  before 
Joan  Melody,  whom  none  could  help  regarding  as  a 
visitor  from  London. 

The  denunciation  gradually  veered  round  to 
coaxing,  though  with  little  success.  I  chuckled  within 
me  and  admired  those  two  lads  secretly.  It  was  no 
small  heroism  to  hold  out  against  a  score  and  a  half  of 
grown-ups  with  hostile  opinions  about  them,  and  who 
had  known  them  all  their  lives  and  were  like  to  continue 
so.  Jammy  in  his  turn  had  known  them  long  enough 
to  detect  that  the  hostility  persisted  under  cover  of 
such  friendly  coaxing. 

It  looked  as  if  the  dancing  had  come  to  an  untimely 
finish,  and  supper  not  yet  in  view. 

"  Play  the  tune  over  again,  Jammy  Shirt," 
implored  Tammas  Patchett,  "so  us  can  see  if  it 
sounds  like  it  did  before." 

Dame  Carver  hid  her  hostility  behind  her  green 
pinafore  and  mopped  her  cheeks,  because  it  could  not 
help  breaking  through  the  more  flimsy  cover  of  her 
coaxing. 

I  hid  my  feelings  in  a  corner. 
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Miss  Priddum  had  not  yet  emerged  from  her 
laughing  fit,  nor  was  she  even  aware  that  the  music 
had  ceased,  the  mechanical  beating  of  time  with  her 
foot  going  on  still  in  spite  of  all. 

"  Jammy's  tired,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher,  soothingly, 
having  just  entered  the  room  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about.  "  He  needs  a  rest  till  after  supper,  don't  'ee, 
Jammy  lad  ?  " 

' '  No,  I  baint  needing  rest  till  after  supper,  don't 
Jammy  lad  1  "  snapped  the  boy,  mocking  his  unoffend- 
ing hostess  with  a  daring  that  shocked  us  exceedingly. 

"  Eh,  but  junevals  behaved  theirselves  different 
when  I  was  a  lass,"  said  Mrs,  Shirt.  "  I  canna  fathom 
what  be  comen  to  the  newest  warld." 

Somebody  said  in  a  melancholy  tone  that  it  must 
be  nearing  the  Judgment  Day. 

Everybody  sighed  and  shook  their  heads,  and  said 
it  must  indeed. 

Donkey  Stafford  sat  in  a  corner  glowering 
moodily  because  Joan  had  refused  for  the  fourth  time 
that  evening  his  request    for  a  dance. 

Once,  and  for  the  same  reason,  I  caught  him 
scowling  with  terrible  ferociousness  at  me. 

Kitty  said,  ' '  Dick,  I  like  thee  better  when  thee 
baint  in  party  clothes,  for  they  do  but  make  thee  look 
like  a  London  gentleman  everywhere  except  on  thy 
face  and  hands,  and,  praise  be,  thee'm  not  at  all  that 
sort";  though  nobody  heard  her  but  Dick  Pearson  and 
myself,  and  at  least  one  of  the  two  of  us  was  not 
supposed  to  hear. 

Zeekel  Patchett  said,  beseechingly,  "  Me  and 
our  Tammas,  us  have  got  to  go  milkink  in  marnink, 
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and  'twould  be  hard  on  us  if  us  cannot  harken  to  thy 
figgle  and  concerteeny  once  more  afore  us  sets  out  to 
home." 

My  Mother  whispered  to  me  that  I  should  see 
what  I  could  do  to  restore  the  rebels  to  a  reasonable 
frame  of  mind  and  bring  back  the  evening's  harmony. 
Thereupon  I  crossed  to  Jammy  and  murmured  with 
great  enticement  into  his  ear  that  he  and  Dickie  were 
keeping  supper  back. 

"  Thee'm  never  seed  such  a  supper,"  said  I. 

*'  There  do  be  a  heap  of  mutton  pasties  so  high 
as  a  haystack,  Jammy,  and  great  platters  of  meat 
sandwidges  and  chicken  sandwidges  and  ham  and 
tongue  sandwidges,  every  one  plastered  with  real 
mustard  that  shall  tickle  thee  all  over  like  nettles  unless 
thee  takes  extra  big  bites  of  sandwidge  to  meet  it  ; 
and  slices,  hugeous  thick  'uns,  too,  of  brawn,  Dickie, 
with  chunks  of  fat,  Jammy,  that  shall  melt  in  thy 
mouth,  Dickie " 

**  Do  'ee  want  another  ?  "  said  Alice  Fletcher 
sternly  to  Donkey  Stafford,  who  was  sitting  again  by 
her  side.  It  was  a  foolish  distraction  from  my  argu- 
ment, and  I  had  to  begin  all  over  again. 

"  And  cherry  wine  in  glasses,  Jammy,"  I  went 
on,  *'  which  thee  must  be  careful  not  to  topple  over, 
and  elderberry  wine  and  ginger  beer,  Dickie,  and  tay 
and  coffee  and  cocoa,  although  thee  must  take  care 
not  to  ax  for  cocoa  for  a  long  time  after  thee'm 
drunk  off  thy  ginger  beer  ;  and  there  be  mince  pies  and 
cakes  of  chocolate,  Jammy,  and  raisin  cakes  and  apple 
tarts,  Dickie,  and  peaches  also,  and  brandied  cherries 
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with  syrup  so  good  I  baint  myself  ever  tasted  the 
like.     .     ." 

Recklessly  I  rattled  on,  my  success  begimiing  to 
sparkle  in  the  lads'  eyes. 

"  Not  to  speak  of  Twelfth  Cake  as  big  as  thee, 
Jammy,  and  oranges  and  stewed  pears,  Dickie,  and 
cream  chocolate,  Jammy,  and  treacle  toffee,  Dickie, 

made  to  stick,  Jammy,  and "  (here  I  came  to  the 

end  of  my  lawful  resources,  yet  I  struggled  on  with 
that  British  pluck  which  is  traditional) — "  and  black 
currant  jelly  if  anybody  needs  it,  and  lemon  curds 
and  plum  pudden,  I  have  no  doubt     .     .     .  " 

Diddle-diddle-dee  went  the  fiddle  again,  almost 
before  I  had  gotten  so  far,  and  the  noise  and  merriment 
broke  into  life  as  riotously  as  before.  For  a  sign  of 
peace,  Dickie  Bunch  gave  the  loudest  blast  his  concer- 
tina was  capable  of,  and  together  the  two  instruments, 
with  terrific  disharmony,  made  an  overwhelming 
broadside  on  the  Country  Dance. 

From  all  of  which  it  will  be  gathered  that  the 
moral  force  I  employed  had  proved  the  soundness  of 
Zeekel  Patchett's  unsmacked-babies  theory,  even 
after  he  himself  had  turned  tail  upon  it. 

Dick  o'  Silver  Side,  seeming  now  so  monstrously 
happy  that  I  could  fancy  it  sprouting  all  over  him  like 
gay  ribbons  at  a  May  fair,  brought  our  Kitty  up  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  Joan  and  I  joined  with  them  in  that 
Country  Dance.  It  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  our 
supper,  nor  did  either  Dick  or  I  fail  to  gather  golden 
promise  for  ourselves  from  the  lovely  fun  which  the 
maidens  showered  upon  us  and  each  other  with  neither 
stint  nor  favour. 
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After  such  an  event,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  Donkey  Stafford's  face  showed  so  lonesome 
and  sorrowful  that  I  did  feel  a  kindness  in  my  heart 
toward  the^man  for  the  first  time  in  my  knowledge  of 
him. 

Everybody  proved  of  true  honesty  when  supper 
was  spread.  Not  one  of  us  made  pretence  that  it 
was  the  last  thing  on  earth  to  be  thought  of,  as  folk 
were  by  Joan's  account  accustomed  to  do  in  the  drawing 
rooms  of  London.  Moreover,  we  all  talked  a  deal  and 
joked  mightily,  with  full  mouth  if  need  be,  nor  did  we 
hold  back  speech  to  our  neighbour  though  he  were 
in  the  act  of  filling  it. 

As  we  trudged  away  to  home  in  merry  com- 
panies that  recked  little  of  two  feet  of  snow  and 
still  falling  heavily,  I  felt  within  myself  a  powerful 
need  to  confide  to  my  Mother,  stepping  alongside,  the 
one  clear  thought  of  all  my  confusion  of  thoughts. 
For  I  had  seen  that  night  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world  and  the  most  poignant  withal. 

"  The  one  thing  is  the  sight  of  a  maid  already  a 
woman,  yet  a  maid  still,"  I  would  have  said,  "  fhnging 
the  blossoms  of  her  grace  and  her  laughter  about  the 
earth." 

And  I  warrant  my  Mother  would  have  told  me 
how  my  Father  spake  the  like  when  he  was  a  lad 
even  as  I.     Then  I  would  have  said 

*'  And  the  other  thing,  the  world's  most  poignant 
thing,  is  the  same  maiden,  with  the  two  folk  whose 
eyes  found  their  heaven  in  watching  the  first  scattering 
of  those  blossoms  no  longer  here  to  mark  them,  no 
longer  here  to  say  one  to  the  other,  '  See,  this  was  of 
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thy  sowing,'  and,  '  That  sprang  from  thine.'      .     .     ." 

But  I  doubt  if  she  would  have  made  sense  of 
much  I  spoke  of.  However,  that  or  otherwise,  it  was 
all  lost  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  Try  as  I  would,  I 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  it  on  our  journey  home  ; 
and  the  thought  stayed  in  my  heart  (many  days  it 
stayed  there,  like  lilac  blossoms  in  our  orchard  out 
of  season,  and  as  gentle  and  fragrant).  With  our 
own  door  opening  before  us  the  chance  went  altogether, 
for  there  at  the  fire  were  my  Father  and  the  girls, 
arrived  in  the  kitchen  a  little  ahead  of  my  Mother  and 
me,  and  Dick  Pearson  already  departed  for  home- 
ward. 

"  Come  here,  Jan  lad,"  was  my  Father's  greeting, 
and  he  drew  me  forward  like  a  bashful  lout.  "  The 
maidens  be  waiting  for  thee." 

''Our  Jan,"  said  Kitty,  *'Joan  and  I,  and 
Faither,  too,  have  been  trying  to  reckon  out  how  much 
thy  share  at  Strawberry  Hill  has  cost." 

I  pocketed  my  instant  dismay  and  put  a  good 
face  to  the  question  I  knew  with  certain  sureness  was 
to  come  next  from  one  or  the  other  of  them  ;  though 
I  was  anxious  over  Joan  and  glanced  her  way  whenever 
I  could. 

*'  But  we  cannot  do  so,"  and  it  was  Joan  herself 
who  said  it,  ' '  till  we  know  the  buying  price  of  gloves,'* 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH 

OF  THE  MAGIC  THAT  CAME  WITH  COLD 
WATER 

IN  the  white  darkness  of  new  morning  I  rose 
up  and  stirred  myself  to  ^proper  waking  in  the  one 
fashion  lawful  for  a  man  whose  life  leaps  heartily  out- 
ward with  the  first  flickering  of  eyelids  after  sleep. 

The  world  around  me  was  vague  as  the  emerald 
sheen  in  a  spinney's  first  budding  days.  Barely  four 
hours  had  spent  themselves  since  the  last  jingling  echo 
of  Twelfth  Night  carnival  faded  for  me  to  a  jingling 
dream.  But  there  I  was,  slipping  the  leash  of  sleep 
as  eagerly  as  though  custom  had  not  been  pilfered 
of  a  moment,  let  alone  two  hours  from  my  usual  six. 

Those  mornings  of  silver  and  pearl  that  a  hard 
freezing  night  is  tightening  as  it  were  to  concert 
pitch  crowd  their  first  broken  silences  with  sound 
twice  as  loud  and  ringing  as  that  which  breaks  them. 
The  silence  rang,  therefore,  with  all  my  soundless 
movements.  Even  the  thin  chiming  of  unearthly 
quarters  by  my  obliging  timepiece  came  as  the  crashing 
cymbals  of  a  barbaric  army  from  the  chiselled  case  of 
gold. 

And  yet  it  was  with  no  noise  at  all  that  my  candle 
was  lighted  and  the  chill  crossing  accomplished  from 
my  bed  to  the  little  room  which  my  Father  long  since 
had  fitted  up  in  a  style  that  would  have  caused  a 
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stranger  to  stare  agape  had  he  chanced  to  enter  it. 
Which  chance  was  worth  Httle,  I  do  assure  you,  if  it 
was  to  be  reckoned  by  the  madness  of  speed  that 
shot  him  through  my  village  to  the  mortal  anxiety  of 
mothers,  the  delight  of  small  boys,  the  discomfort  of 
babies  who  would  seem  to  be  modelled  out  of  mud 
(pink-dappled),  squatting  through  sheer  love  of  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  track  like  contrary  flower-buds  on 
a  garden  path  ;  and  of  leggy  chickens,  cats,  and  dogs. 
Which  last-named  species  did  no  longer  include  our 
own  Mrs.  Tagg,  for  since  she  was  bowled  over,  though 
without  real  hurt,  in  the  roadway  outside  Red  Oak 
farm  gate,  she  would  slink  trembling  back  to  heel 
always  at  sight  or  even  far-off  sound  of  the  approach- 
ing evil. 

Not  at  all  unlike  the  tinkle  of  teaspoons  on  our 
best  wild  rose  porcelain  did  the  delicate  coating  of 
ice  crackle  and  splinter  as  my  feet  broke  splashing 
into  the  tub.  Hale  and  gladsome-warm  it  was  because 
my  heart  was  there. 

Gleefully  I  crushed  in  my  hand  the  tiny  icicles 
that  clung  desperately  to  the  giant  sponge  which  had 
been  left  floating  yester-eve  on  an  unfrozen  surface. 
In  the  next  swift  moment  I  had  overwhelmed  my  glee 
with  the  first  sobering  onslaught  of  kissing  water. 

I  staggered  in  a  miniature  Atlantic  with  mad 
seas  plunging,  my  sponge  squeezed  to  emptiness  and 
myself  making  recovery  in  monstrous  pounding  spasms ; 
and  I  was  all  soberness  then,  without  a  doubt.  ,  Biggish 
frozen  chunks,  seemingly,  that  met  my  nakedness  with 
stinging  clouts  was  the  water  that  morning.  A  second 
dash  of  it  across  my  chest  and  betwixt  my  shoulders 
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behind  me,   and  even  my  soberness  was  suspended. 

And  yet  I  was  never  unaware  of  the  pearls  and 
crystals  and  diamonds  tumbling  and  gHstening  about 
me  with  each  lifting  of  the  sponge.  Though  breathless 
often,  and  ^^itifully  nigh  to  being  off  my  body's  balance, 
I  was  lustily  alive,  and  withal  a-glorying. 

My  blood  scorched  anew  at  each  fresh  vehemence 
of  that  stabbing  water — scorched  as  never  before. 
The  soul  of  me  was  in  every  stinging  jewel  of  it,  and 
from  the  water  my  soul  began  to  laugh  out  to  me 
harshly  and  happily  that  the  day  was  good  and  nearing 
dawn  simply  because  I  myself  was  splendidly  alive 
and  a  lover. 

And  I  laughed  back  to  my  soul  that  the  day  was 
indeed  good,  albeit  having  seen  naught  beyond  the 
pale  yellow  range  of  candle-flame  and  knowing  with 
no  certainty  that  there  was  day  anywhere  at  all  ! 

Then,  casting  my  sponge  aside  (and  but  one 
half-minute  had  that  sponge  been  busy),  and  slipping 
first  to  the  knees  in  the  water  (so  that  the  sudden  icy 
contact  caught  my  breathing  into  one  monstrous 
vocative  that  might  well  have  wakened  the  sleeping 
household  had  I  not  taught  myself  through  ten  years 
of  daily  practice  how  to  smother  it),  I  made  a  quick 
half-dive  and  half-crouch  that  raised  no  splash  at  all, 
so   easy   was    the   accomplishment. 

One  moment  only  did  I  stay  with  the  whole  of 
me  beneath  the  surface,  without  heaviness  and  buoyant 
as  a  water-bird.  Raising  myself  out  of  the  intensity 
of  the  water's  clasp,  swabbing  the  clinging  drops  from 
my  hair  and  body  with  two  great  hand-sweeps,   I 
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gwung  myself  out  and  on  to  the  mat ;  and  my  morning 
tub  was  over. 

Indeed  as  my  feet  touched  the  matting  I  stood 
upon  one  of  the  highmost  peaks  of  physical  life. 

One  summer  day  when  I  was  very  young  my 
Father  called  me  to  him  and  set  me  by  his  knee  and 
said  : — 

*'  It  baint  enough,  Jan  my  lad,  to  be  always  in 
company  with  earth  and  earthfolk  and  the  sun  by  day 
and  the  stars,  though  I  do  reckon  'twill  be  time  enough 
later  for  thee  to  know  what  I  be  talking  about.  To 
break  trail  to  a  thrush's  music  through  fields  in  dewy 
summer  dawns  ;  to  feel  about  one's  limbs  in  white 
weather  the  easterly  winds  searching  out  and  blighting 
what  is  rotten  and  flinging  life  tempered  to  steel  in 
powerful  stinging  handfuls  at  everything  worthy 
enough  to  shrink  not  from  its  coming ;  to  warm  one's 
self  before  the  home  hearth,  and  to  find  joy  at  the 
home  table  in  the  day's  eating  and  supping — which 
are  indeed  goodly  things  in  themselves,  lad  ;  to  have 
about  one  those  whom  one  loves  and  reveal  to  them 
without  stinting  that  one  doth  so  love  ;  to  laugh  in  the 
hearty  sunshine  of  human  laughter  (or  to  quarrel  with 
equal  heartiness,  but  outside  my  hearing,  Jan),  or 
sing ;  to  lie  deep  in  grass  at  midda}^  and  forget  that 
one  is  ever  separated  from  earth  ;  to  harken  to  leaves 
supping  eagerly  after  rain : — these  be  life  itself,  Jan, 
as  thee'm  beginning  to  find  out  for  thyself.  They 
have  all  living  powers  to  influence  thee,  and  I  do 
hope  .  .  .  but  never  mind,  us  shall  leave  that 
for  another  day. 

"  What  I  shall  sav  to  thee  now,  Jan  lad,  is  this, 
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and  it  will  be  enough.  There  are  none  of  these  things 
(and  a  cartload  of  others),  which  would  not  have 
been  poorer  for  me  were  they  unsanctified,  summer 
and  winter  alike,  by  the  tub  of  cold  watter  in  the 
early  marning,  and  the  afterglow.  I  do  admit  life 
without  it  might  still  be  a  treasure-house,  and  the 
song  in  that  treasure-house  never  silent ;  but  it  would 
lose  of  its  hearty  sweetness.  The  dance  in  that  house 
would  never  be  still,  maybe,  but  never  so  lightsome. 
The  laugh  always  sounding,  yet  bereft  by  one  touch 
of  its  likeness  to  skies  running  blue  for  ever. 

' '  Jan  lad,  many  many  times  thee'm  begged  me 
to  allow  thee  a  beginning  of  cold  marning  tubs.  And 
always  have  I  said,  '  Bide  a  while,  lad,  bide  a  while, 
till  thy  limbs  be  stoutish  as  thy  wishing  I  '  But  now 
I  say  to  thee,  set  agate  of  'em  to-morrow  marning,  and 
God  bless  the  watter  that  clouts  thee  hardest." 

Nor  did  he  guess  how  well  I  understood  the 
drift  of  every  thought  in  that  never-forgotten  speech 
of  his.     .     .     . 

Wondrous  warm  to  my  feet  was  the  feel  of  the 
mat  by  contrast  as  I  swung  out  from  the  tub.  All 
my  being  exulted,  and  everything  in  that  room  exulted 
in  unison.  In  the  falling  from  my  body  of  the  last 
stray  splashes  ere  it  calmed  to  glassiness  the  water 
exulted  in  murmurous  speech,  for  all  the  world  like 
hyacinths  chiming  in  my  childhood's  fancy  when  the 
fairy  breezes  tapped  their  pale  blue  bells.  The  candle- 
flame,  swaying  madly  this  way  and  that  way  in  the 
huge  fanning  swing  of  my  leap  to  dry  foothold,  exulted 
in  shadowy  rainbow  movement.     And  all  these  things 
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and  all  of  myself  were  echoing  together  with  great 
cocksureness 

"  Alive  indeed,  and  a  lover  !  " 

And  for  my  own  part  I  would  fain  have  roared  it- 

So  eagerly  had  my  body  taken  to  the  icy  tub  that 
morning  that  even  as  I  stepped  out  from  it  I  was  all 
throbbing  with  a  giant's  warmth,  so  vast  that  there 
came  to  me  an  immediate  doubt  that  I  had  been 
properly  in  the  water  after  all.  Back  I  plunged  to 
make  certain-sure  of  it.     .     .     . 

The  towel-scrubbing  was  dry  and  delicious  on 
my  limbs,  crisp  and  keen  and  soft,  like  the  sheep- 
cropped  grass  of  moors  in  a  dry  spell.  My  feet  gave 
to  the  pressure  of  it  all  the  time,  so  that  I  worked 
it  along  my  skin  with  little  step-dancing  movements, 
being  wondrous  light  after  a  dip,  with  my  hundred- 
weight and  three  quarters  of  honest  yeoman  stoutness, 
neither  more  nor  less,  and  the  lightness  in  spite  of 
it. 

But  that  morning's  lightness  was  different,  because 
in  my  brain  I  knew  a  strange  great  splendour,  the 
splendour  of  loving.  .  .  Aye,  loving  until  the 
very  name  of  the  loved  one  lifted  me  into  heaven, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  heaven.  Cocksure  and 
swaggering  I  do  reckon  I  would  have  shown  myself 
had  I  come  upon  the  angels  there,  which  I  did  not, 
for  I  had  been  lifted  no  higher  than  my  own  heart. 

A  million  times  more  hotly  than  the  scorching 
roughness  which  the  red  leaping  blood  of  my  body 
was  tasting  from  the  towel  burned  the  sure  and 
certain  knowledge  that  I  not  only  loved,  but  had 
loved  through  long  years,   and   they  were  years   of 
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blindness.  .  .  I  called  back  to  mind  old  autumns, 
when  a  glimpse  of  her  from  afar  off  would  set  a  mellow 
September  day  blossoming  like  Eastertide,  and  I 
knew  not  why  it  blossomed.  I  could  never  mistake 
her  because  of  the  easily  swinging  though  never 
unwomanly  walk  which,  as  it  drew  near,  seemed  all 
dreamy  thought,  and  I  hungered  to  catch  something 
of  that  dreamy  thought,  without  knowing  that  I 
hungered. 

When  the  note  of  her  voice,  calling  from  our  gate 
to  Kitty  to  leave  her  house-task  for  a  moment,  drifted 
to  the  shippon  and  made  me  gentler  with  the  cattle 
right  to  the  end  of  the  milking,  I  recked  not  that  I 
was  gentler.  When  I  beheld  her  approaching,  arm 
and  arm  encircling  with  our  Kitty,  I  thrilled  to  see 
them,  and  foolishly  imagined  I  thrilled  as  much  to 
one  as  the  other.  And  when  at  evening  in  winter  she 
chanced  to  come  into  our  kitchen  for  a  while  and  I 
roasted  chestnuts  before  the  fire  for  everybody,  I  was 
sternly  rebuked  because  I  served  her  last  of  all  instead 
of  first,  as  a  guest  should  be  served,  and  then  fearfully 
enough,  without  knowing  what  caused  my  ill-manners 
or  my  fear. 

Indeed  it  was  all  clear  to  me  at  last !  Through 
all  those  years,  sunny-sweet  unshadowed  years, 
before  her  father  and  mother  fell  to  sleeping  almost  at 
the  same  breath,  before  she  went  away  with  her  pain 
and  left  me  aching  for  I  knew  not  what,  I  loved  Joan 
Melody.  .  .  And  now  I  lived  the  knowledge.  I 
did  not  think  it.  My  water-splashing  and  towelling 
were  over-swift  for  thought.  In  all  my  consciousness 
there  was  too  much  magic  to  hold  up  at  any  moment 
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and  ponder.  I  absorbed  everything  as  the  bees  absorb 
their  sunny  Hfe  in  the  golden  orchard  days. 

The  icy  dawn  came  flooding  upon  the  warm 
rosy  nakedness  of  me  as  I  cast  the  towel  aside  and 
opened  the  lattice.  A  little  powdery  heap  of  snow 
fell  whispering  to  the  floor.  It  was  still  snowing 
heavily. 

I  swung  the  heavy  iron  bells  above  my  head  and 
took  in  great  lungfuls  of  rich,  pure  air ;  delighting  but 
the  more  to  see  the  white  flakes  come  driving  over  the 
tip  of  morning  into  the  room  and  melt  on  my  breast. 
The  snow  had  carried  with  it  on  the  previous  evening 
more  of  bitter-coldness  than  we  had  known  for  many 
years,  but  I  heeded  nothing  of  it  then.  I  watched  the 
muscles  move  slipping  beneath  my  skin,  vowing  that 
tJie  beauty  of  a  silken  skin  is  true  happiness  to  gaze 
upon,  rubbing  my  face  against  the  warmth  of  my  bare 
shoulder  and  revelling  in  the  softness  thereof. 

And  I  was  glad  in  my  heart  with  a  new  kind  of 
gladness  that  I  was  clean  and  young  and  mighty,  a 
giant  over  life,  with  life  even  in  the  form  of  ice  and 
snow  not  at  all  a  giant  over  me.  I  began  to  sing 
defiance  under  my  breath  to  the  new-born  world 
beyond  those  darting  flakes  ;  and  I  flung  my  unsound- 
ing  chant  that  I  was  a  lover,  and  dared  to  tell  the 
snowf lakes  that  I  loved  Joan  Melody.  Moreover  all 
things  around  me  in  that  dawn  and  dancing  candle- 
light were  hearing  the  news  quickly  enough. 

So  little  does  a  man,  as  distinct  from  a  woman, 
for  whom  I  shall  say  and  therefore  need  to  gainsay 
naught — so  little  does  he  desire  to  keep  secret  the 
greatness  which  has  been  thrust  upon  him,  that  before 
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many  hours  of  that  same  morning  had  passed  I  was 
stifling  gigantic  inclinations  to  blurt  out  at  breakfast 
and  later  to  clamber  up  and  proclaim  from  the  farm- 
house-top that  I  was  a  lover  and  loved  Joan  Melody  ! 

Even  when  I  pulled  myself  up  warningly  that 
Joan  showed  no  sign  of  love  for  me,  and  likely  enough 
had  never  thought  of  it,  I  was  undismayed.  While 
that  strange  great  splendour  that  was  not  strange 
stayed  hot  and  flashing  within  my  heart  and  brain 
I  could  never  be  dismayed.  Instead,  I  began  to  think 
of  so  many  different  matters  concerning  the  one 
matter  that  my  head  began  a-whirling  with  memories 
of  Joan's  most  recent  attitude  towards  me  ;  which 
memories  appeared  more  filled  with  golden  hope  for 
me  than  was  warranted  ;  and  with  plans  for  present 
days  and  future  years  as  golden  as  the  hope.  In  those 
few  moments  at  the  swinging  iron  bells  I  planned  out 
all  our  future  lives  to  infinity,  I  do  assure  you,  and 
stopped  at  infinity  only  because  I  was  well  content 
not  to  look  beyond  it. 

Close  upon  those  few  moments  of  rosy  pictures 
and  plannings  rushed  a  thought  that  chased  them 
topsy-turvy  out  of  my  head. 

**  Maybe  there  are  lovers  !     .     .     .  " 

I  made  an  involuntary  step  London  way,  and 
my  bare  foot  came  back  to  the  warm  matting  mighty 
quickly,  so  chilly  was  that  start  forward.  I  con- 
tented myself  with  a  rapid  review  of  the  young  males 
at  yesternight's  party,  and  lo  !  I  found  them  all  her 
lovers,  even  our  Kate's  Dick  o'  Silver  Side.  But  I 
gave  to  none  a  second  thought,  bar  Bob  Stafford,  who 
had  scowled  at  me  to  see  her  dancing  in  my  arms ; 
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and  I  dwelt  on  him  a  moment  longer,  only  to  pity  him 
before  I  forgot.  Then  I  laughed  in  my  soul  with  a 
conqueror's  laugh,  and  threw  out  my  challenge  to 
an  invisible  world  of  lovers  beyond  the  snowflakes 
and  the  dawn. 

I  clothed  me  quickly,  bethinking  myself  in  an 
afterthouglit  of  last  night's  mistletoe  and  the  gloves, 
confident  she  would  look  easy  upon  it  all.  Panting, 
and  all  glowing  with  clean  vigour,  I  tapped  at  my 
Father's  door  in  passing  downstairs,  where  I  lighted 
the  fires  for  the  day  and  fought  through  the  white 
storm  to  the  shippons  for  early  milking. 

It  needed  a  spade  and  much  powerful  digging- 
work  to  get  across  the  farmyard  from  our  porch  that 
morning.  The  snow  was  heaped  up  in  drifts  that 
reached  in  places  above  my  head,  so  thick  and  storm- 
driven  had  been  the  night.  By  the  time  I  had  cooled 
down  in  the  shippon  my  Father  had  followed  me 
out  of  the  white  darkness,  and  as  I  sat  in  the  silence 
with  my  head  digging  into  the  cosiness  of  a  cow's 
flank  none  would  guess  that  I  was  drunken  with  a 
giant's  madness — unless  it  were  Marie  Antoinette  and 
Cottage  Maid,  the  cow  I  was  milking  and  her  stall 
companion  ;  for  they  woke  up  from  a  standing  doze 
and  turned  their  heads  now  and  then  in  wonder, 
blowing  questions  through  their  great  sensitive  nostrils. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  accounting  for  such  inquisitive 
movements  in  so  uncurious  a  folk  as  cattle. 

For  in  those  first  mad  moments  of  my  gianthcod 
I  took  the  world  into  iiay  heart  there  and  then  as 
became  one  who  towered  over  it  and  found  it  all 
marvellous-beautiful  and  ready  for  the  taking. 
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Marvellous-hesi\xti^u\,  because  the  world  was  beauti- 
ful for  me  always. 

Then  I  heard  the  soft  padding  of  footsteps  out- 
side, approaching  from  the  house,  and  knew  it  was  our 
Kitty  come  with  steaming  mugs  of  coffee  for  us  both, 
as  was  her  wont  in  winter,  and  vastly  welcome. 

A  big  wave  of  trembling  broke  over  me  of  a 
sudden,  and  I  knew  before  I  turned  my  head  that 
Joan  was  alongside  Kitty.  They  came  laughing 
into  the  shippon  like  bright  colour,  all  fresh  health 
and  merry  greeting,  and  even  the  sleepiest  of  cattle 
stirred  into  welcome.  Kitty  had  thrown  over  her 
head  her  winter  shawl  of  pink,  and  Joan  framed  her 
own  duskiness  in  a  Paisley  plaid  whose  soft  maroon 
and  blue  texture  made  a  rare  gipsy  of  her. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  Master  John  Hyde," 
she  said  demurely,  coming  down  to  me  with  my  coffee, 
and  mischief  bubbling  above  the  cup  and  saucer. 

My  newly-awakened  gianthood  over  life  deserted 
me  in  base  fashion,  I  do  confess,  before  the  greeting 
of  that  one  maiden.  No  longer  was  I  big  with  the 
world  in  my  heart.  I  took  my  drink  clumsily  and 
vacantly  as  any  gorm  of  an  April-time,  setting  my  gaze 
upon  the  mug  most  intently  until  every  drop  had 
passed  my  lips.  Nor  could  I  find  anything  of  comfort 
therein,  for  she  was  chattering  the  while  of  snow  in 
our  village  compared  with  snow  in  a  great  city,  and  of 
last  night's  party,  and  of  many  things  appertaining 
thereto,  such  as  Alice  Fletcher,  the  mistletoe,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fashionable  gloves. 
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Even  before  I  spake  I  knew  that  my  tongue  was 
lost  and  witless  without  that  gianthood.  And  because 
her  mischief  had  vowed  to  make  me  speak  back  sooner 
or  later,  it  took  its  turn  desperately  in  the  end  and 
made  a  hearty  fool  of  me. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH 
OF    AN    APPLE    GATHERING 

THE  garden  at  Red  Oak  Farm  was  smothered 
beneath  a  snowspread  of  wondrous  whiteness  lying- 
thick  upon  it  after  the  bUzzard  of  the  night.  Each 
famiUar  green  mark,  whether  of  grassy  border  or 
plantUng  leaf  or  low-lying  shrub,  had  vanished  at  the 
first  onslaught.  The  crocuses  alone  showed  resistance, 
hemming  the  flower-beds  with  tiny  gold  flames  and 
flames  of  rose-lilac  and  violet  and  pale  lilac  and 
purple  and  blue  where  the  wind-gusts  had  thinned 
the  snow  ;  and  there  they  challenged  and  burned  their 
brave  ways  to  the  morning. 

After  breakfast  Joan  and  I  stood  and  looked 
down  upon  them  and  marvelled  together  from  the 
garden  gate. 

"  All  spirit,"  said  she,  "  and  unquenchable." 

Like  herself,  I  thought,  seeing  in  her  as  she  stood 
there  barely  a  touch  of  earth.  Barely  a  touch  of 
earth,  for  the  darkness  of  her  hair  and  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  landscape  did  frame  her  face  and  figure 
to  a  living  Lady  of  Snows  looking  out  upon  the  world 
from  some  spiritual  altitude  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
human. 

And  yet  I  knew  myself  (having  recovered  from 
my  routing  in  the  shippon)  as  no  mere  human  to  sink 
abashed   before  her  over-earthliness,  but  a  god  withal 
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and  in  love's  own  right,  well  and  truly  able  to  reach 
to  her.  Also,  in  the  comely  fresh  presence  at  my 
side  I  saw  more  than  spirit,  which,  when  all  is  said, 
shall  serve  but  poorly  on  earth  if  unmixed  with  good 
clay  of  the  healthy  human  brand.  Showing  on  her 
face  and  in  every  movement  was  the  nourishment  of  a 
full  day  (like  the  bloom  of  plum  blossoms  come  early 
and  a  merry  wind  among  them)  at  the  source  of  the 
eternal  life  of  man.  For  a  full  day  and  more  she  had 
been  unscreened  by  cities,  and  the  large  airs  had  stung 
and  sung  in  her  blood  till  the  spirithood  itself  was 
threatened  by  that  pagan  earthiness  which  persists 
through  all  human  thwarting. 

"  And  vastly  the  better  for  it,"  was  one  thought 
in  the  rash  rioting  which  stirred  in  me,  though  it  made 
me  not  so  rash  that  I  dared  speak  it  aloud,  ' '  for  among 
the  natural  consequences  thereof  shall  be  a  pair  of 
male  human  arms." 

I  do  own  I  exulted  the  more  because  those  two 
male  arms  would  of  a  certain  sureness  be  my  own. 

' '  A  Queen  of  the  Frost  is  the  name  of  each  along 
this  near  border,"  I  said  aloud,  that  Joan's  assessment 
of  the  crocus  buds  might  receive  healthy  correction. 
Disembodied  spirits  are  not  by  custom  subjected  to 
name-christening,  and  there  was  a  deal  more,  after 
all,  in  those  tiny  flames  than  her  ill-balanced  fancy 
found  room  for.  My  mind  chose  rather  to  welcome 
them  for  the  little  earth-folk  they  surely  were,  and 
love  them  the  more  because  of  her  presence  among 
them. 

There  they  were,  spreading  themselves  before  her ; 
the  newest  comers  to  the  Red  Oak  universe,  lifting  out 
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of  the  soil  and  harmonising  their  beauty  with  their 
tiny  span  of  a  setting,  by  battle  if  needs  must  have 
it,  and  thereby  enriching  it,  content  at  last  to  droop 
to  the  soil  again — which  indeed,  when  I  reckon  it  out, 
is  all  that  is  required  of  the  greatest  of  us.       .     . 

''  Queens  of  the  Frost,"  I  said,  "  and  yonder 
rows  are  Gloryflames,  and  vastly  well-proven  their 
right  to  such  sturdy  titles,  which  Kitty  herself  gave 
when  she  planted  in  October,  she  being  unpartial  to  the 
tradesmen's  christenings." 

Then  I  turned  to  the  business  that  had  brought  us 
out  of  doors,  the  crossing  of  our  garden. 

"Putting  the  crocuses  aside,"  I  said;  "though 
there  baint  much  garden  anywhere,  I  do  fear  there  is 
plenty  to  give  thy  feet  a  wetting  before  we  reach  the 
end  of  it." 

I  measured  with  my  gaze  the  unbroken  length  of 
snow  to  be  traversed  ere  we  reached  the  stone  toolhouse 
that  stood  at  the  far  corner  and  marked  the  garden 
off  from  the  orchard.  It  was  necessary  that  very 
morning  to  visit  the  toolhouse,  though  we  stood  divided 
therefrom  by  thirty  yards  in  rougli  measure,  and 
many  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  were  buried  nigh  to  the 
knees  where  the  snow  had  drifted. 

In  the  upper  room  of  it  there  lay  an  ample  though 
decreasing  store  of  orchard  apples  mixed  with  foreign 
apples  stocked  for  our  larder's  use  as  required.  My 
Mother  had  discovered  that  unaware  to  her  the 
pantry  was  fallen  low  of  them,  a  misfortune  natural 
enough  in  wintry  days,  apple-roasting  at  such  a 
season  being  beyond  dispute  a  profitable  hobby  for 
the  hearth  'twixt  supper-time  and  bed. 
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'*  I  will  go  forward,"  I  said,  moving  through  the 
garden  gate  and  thereby  shaking  from  its  bars  and 
the  trellis  a  thick  lining  of  snow.  "  And  thee'm  to 
follow  in  my  steps,  for  these  big  Wellingtons  shall  make 
tracks  huge  enough  for  thy  two  shoes  to  set  upon,  even 
set  upon  together,  without  fear  of  wetting. 

""  And  for  the  matter  of  that,"  I  added,  "  a  dozen 
suchlike  maiden  feet  to  spare." 

So  saying  I  led  the  way,  and,  that  she  might  have 
plenty  of  stepping  space,  I  slurred  on  purpose  down 
the  path  where  the  drift  was  thickest.  When  I  had 
accomplished  half  a  dozen  such  movements  and  made 
monstrous  abysses  not  too  far  apart  in  the  snow's 
toy  hills  and  valleys,  I  turned  to  see  how  Joan  was 
progressing. 

"  Now  this  is  wilful- wrong  of  thee,"  I  exclaimed, 
feigning  to  be  cross  indeed.  For  she  had  disobeyed 
my  command  altogether,  following  down  the  path  in 
her  own  tracks. 

Now  the  instant  we  put  foot  outside  the  porch  a 
quarter-hour  earlier  I  had  felt  it  the  proper  thing  to 
take  her  in  my  charge,  however  stoutly  she  might 
have  denied  me  the  right  had  I  told  her  so.  Her 
wilfulness  grieved  my  manhood  therefore  even  more 
than  it  caused  me  alarm  for  her  body's  welfare ;  to 
speak  truth,  her  own  snowboots  were  workmanlike 
enough  to  make  no  real  need  for  any  precaution  such 
as  I  had  broached.  I  felt  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety, 
none  the  less.  For  the  extremity  of  thought  current 
in  my  time  and  reaching  even  to  our  village  concerning 
Woman's  Estate  had  bred  in  me,  a  yeoman  farmer's 
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son  given  to  pondering  (though  keeping  to  the  healthy 
side  of  it),  no  illusions  whatever. 

' '  Your  command,  John  Hyde,  was  too  comical 
altogether," 

She  spoke  with  dignity,  and  I  forgot  my  concern 
for  a  moment  in  watching  the  same  dignity  pick  a  way 
for  her  towards  me  and  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  a 
double  daintiness.  Her  skirts  were  gathered  carefully 
in  one  hand  and  lifted  a  vain  and  ridiculous  inch  to 
avoid  a  two-feet  height  of  snow. 

*'  Nor  must  you  stare  at  me,  John,"  she  added,  drop- 
ping even  the  ridiculous  inch  in  her  embarrassment. 

*'  If  I  do  promise  to  look  the  other  way,"  I  bar- 
gained, ''  you  shall  promise  to  be  less  foolish-prim 
and  hold  your  dress  clear  of  the  snow." 

'*  I  shall  do  exactly  as  I  please." 

'*  Then  shall  we  go  no  further.  Either  make 
thy  own  path  in  sensible  fashion,  although  to  risk  a 
footwetting  baint  sense  at  all,  if  I  may  say  so  ;  or 
thee'm  to  take  my  arm  and  use  it  as  a  leverage  to  raise 
thyself  higher  in  thy  steps.  Otherwise  we  do  turn 
back  to  the  house  with  this  basket  empty  still  of 
apples,  which  shall  be  a  big  sacrifice  for  my  soul's 
pleasure  at  the  hearth  to-night,  indeed  it  will." 

I  crooked  my  arm  to  help  her  to  a  choice,  but  she 
would  have  none  of  it.  Instead  she  backed  out  of 
my  reach,  mimicking  a  sudden  fright. 

''It  is  unfair  to  give  but  one  chance,"  she  said, 
puckering  her  forehead  in  pretence.  "  There  seems 
no  help  for  it,  and  I  make  my  choice.  I  will  follow 
your  tracks,  for  I  cannot  go  to  the  apple-loft  by 
myself,  and  I,  too,  do  so  love  an  apple,  John." 
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I  would  have  made  a  great  show  of  my  disappoint- 
ment at  such  perversit}^,  but  she  thwarted  me  by 
bending  to  the  crocuses  at  our  feet. 

"Not  much  of  a  garden,  did  you  say?"  she 
asked.  "You  have  a  garden  that  is  already  lovely, 
John." 

"  Let  you  wait  in  patience  till  the  snow  has 
melted,  and  then  you  shall  see  everything  these  winter- 
flames  give  promise  of." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  words,  what  garden,  summer- 
full  and  decked  out  with  all  the  prosperity  of  ripeness, 
could  have  given  such  ecstasy  of  pleasure  to  my 
heart  as  did  those  few  crocuses  that  January  morning 
in  the  snow  ? 

"  There  will  be  daffodils,"  I  said,  "  which  are  to 
me  more  than  most  flowers  a  garden  grows,  and 
chosen  for  their  names  by  each  of  us  in  turn  last  autumn 
when  our  kitchen  was  aglow  with  the  first  firelight  and 
the  seedsman's  winter  lists.  I  do  remember  among 
those  names  two  that  Kitty  chose  : — 

Lion   Heart,  because   the   first   Lion   Heart  was  a 

Richard  ;  and 
Kestrel,  because  the  kestrel  is  a  certain  latter-day 
Lion  Heart's  favourite  bird. 
And  three  of  my  Father's  choosing  : — 

Will  Scarlett,  because  he  revels  to  read  of  Robin 
Hood,  swearing  to  Thomas  Love  Peacock's 
version  which  I  found  for  him  in  crimson 
leather  and  not  overmuch  gold  once  in 
Sheffield  for  new  shepherd's  shears  ; 
Blood  Orange,  because  he  doth  so  love  the  fruit 
for  dessert ;  and 
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Queen  Bess,  which  concerns  my  Mother's  name. 
My  Mother  chose  : — 

Water  Witch,  because  it  put  her  in  mind  of  our 
Kitty  ; 

Morning  Star,  because  it  put  her  in  mind  of  my 
Father ;  and 

Homespun,  which  put  her  in  mind  of  us  all. 
And  for  my  own  part  I  chose  Red  Cloud  and  Golden 
Spur  and  Innocenta  and  Marie  Madalini  de  Graaff, 
all  of  which  called  to  my  mind  certain  things  I  shall 
not  tell  to  thee,  Joan,  for  thy  recent  disobedience. 
And  between  us  we  chose  many  others,  which  I  will 
remember  when  they  come  to  flower.     .     . 

"And  after  the  daffodils  there  will  be  the  tulips. 
And  tulips  have  for  at  least  three  days  been  more  to 
me  than  even  the  daffodils." 

Vaguely  she  foresaw  danger  in  asking  why,  and 
said,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  "  How  you  do  love  to  talk 
lovely  names  !  I  almost  hear  them  smacking  on  your 
tongue." 

"  Lovely  names  are  lovely  things." 

Thereupon  ensued  between  us  a  hot  argument, 
for  she  disputed  the  maxim  at  its  foundation,  bringing 
to  her  aid  all  manner  of  weird  moralisings  and  pro- 
nouncements too  ethical  to  be  understood  in  so  guileless 
a  part  of  the  world  as  mine ;  picked  up  in  London 
without  a  doubt,  though  sincerely  well  held,  I  do 
admit. 

She  proclaimed  the  expression  of  anything  to  be 
relatively  naught  to  the  thing  itself. 

I   proclaimed  the  expression  as  of  primest  value, 
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the  thing  expressed  becoming  lovely  only  when  the 
human  vision  makes  it  so. 

"  Then  why,  when  you  make  a  song,  do  you  take 
such  care  as  to  the  subject  of  your  song  ?  "  she  retorted. 
*'  In  truth,"  said  I,  proud  to  hear  her  speak  of 
my  verses,  upon  which,  no  doubt  for  my  pride's  chasten- 
ing, she  had  hitherto  kept  silence,  "  I  do  not  choose 
the  substance  of  any  of  my  songs.  The  subject  comes 
to  me  of  its  own  accord,  my  mind  being  moulded  to  it 
by  a  thousand  influences.  I  take  heed  of  the  expres- 
sion thereof,  not  the  subject  of  my  expression." 

"  Such  a  view  of  one's  art  is  very  youthful,  John," 
she  chided,  "  and  I  would  have  you  grow  out  of  it." 

"Never,"  I  answered,  "never,  so  long  as  yonder 
shippon  is  to  me  a  dear  place,  and  to  others  but  an 
evil-smelling  cowshed.  It  is  the  way  I  sec  things  that 
is  my  concern.  Naught  beyond  that,  for  the  things 
themselves  are  common  enough." 

At  that  she  pronounced  me  a  Pagan,  and  sorrow 

fully  watched  me  climb  the  ladder  into  the  apple-loft. 

I  called  down  heartily  that  I  was  a  Pagan  indeed, 

wherefore  I  would  liefer  choose  an  apple  than  a  moral 

idea. 

Then  I  helped  her  to  mount  to  where  I  knelt,  and 
from  that  loft-entrance  we  looked  outwards.  This 
entrance  was  a  door  of  ordinary  size,  and  so  made  that 
had  a  man  backed  from  it  into  the  loft  and  shut  his 
eyes  and  started  forward  with  (say)  a  hop,  a  skip,  and 
a  jump,  he  would  step  through  it  unhindered  and  with 
no  need  whatever  to  stoop  at  the  shoulders  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  he  would  have  had  a  great  deal  to  show  for  the 
fact,  the  door  being  fully  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
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When  Joan  was  proved  safe  I  turned  to  the 
dark  interior  and  dived  my  hands  into  the  sweetly 
mellow  hay  that  coated  the  apple  stacks  ranged  in 
their  abundance  for  our  winter's  use.  Green  Keswicks 
gone  ruddy  on  the  sun-side,  and  russets  and  ribstones 
rolled  down  from  the  uncovered  heap  like  live  things 
about  my  feet,  one  jolly  fellow  tumbling  himself 
before  me  with  such  a  rosy  laughter  glistening  all  over 
him  that  I  chose  him  at  once  for  Joan.  Without  troub- 
ling at  all  about  the  cannibalism  of  it,  I  prepared  the 
fruit  with  my  big  clasp-knife  and  set  her  cosily  on  a 
truss  of  hay  to  eat  him  there  and  then. 

At  one  corner  of  the  doorway  she  sat,  everywhere 
behind  her  the  dark  glimmer  of  shadows,  and  shining 
on  her  face  the  glow  of  honest  exertion  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  skies  and  snows  now  beginning  to  gleam  golden 
in  the  increasing  sunlight. 

I  slyly  watched  her  take  a  bite  of  the  apple 
between  her  strong  teeth,  all  pure  white  and  of  wond- 
rous regularity  ;  and  because  that  apple-bite  gave  me 
a  goodly  sight  of  them  ere  their  two  rows  met  again 
and  vanished  behind  the  red  lips  (as  white  blossom 
gives  way  to  summer  berries)  I  said  aloud  and  with 
greater  vigour  than  before  that  I  ranked  an  apple 
above  any  moral  idea  whatsoever. 

*' Always?"  she  asked,  looking  up  at  me  with 
pity  showing  plain, 

'*  Always,"  I  said,  taking  a  huge  and  defiant  bite 
of  my  own  apple.  "  Though  you  must  not  mistake 
me,  for  the  apple  is  but  a  symbol  in  my  argument." 

""  I  wish  I  could  think  as  you  think,  John." 

**  Two  years  in  London  have  made  for  thee  a  hard 

u 
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thing  of  the  world,  and  I  would  you  had  never  gone." 

Then,  as  I  saw  her  sudden  wilting,  I  blurted  out, 
all  the  heart  of  me  seeming  to  beat  wildly  against  the 
dry  roof  of  my  mouth 

*'  Nor  shall  you  guess  how  glad  I  am  for  thee 
to  be  back  to  home  again." 

She  lifted  a  face  brightening  to  warmest  sunshine, 
in  which  I  basked  as  much  as  I  dared. 

*'  It  makes  me  glad  also,"  she  answered,  ''  and 
more  than  glad  when  you  say  that.  You  are  good  to 
me,  all  of  you.     It  is  as  if  you  all  loved  me." 

"We  do  love  'ee,  indeed." 

''  Ah,  John,  you  will  make  me  foolish  if  you  say 
that.  .  .  It  is  wonderful  to  feel  that  people  love 
me.  Too  wonderful.  And  yet  I  ought  to  have 
known  it,  and  there  have  been  times  when  I  denied  to 
myself  that  I  knew  it,  and  you  make  me  ashamed. 
There  have  been  times  in  those  two  London  years 
when  I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  single  body  in  the 
world  who  cared  for  me  the  littlest  scrap.  .  .  I 
made  myself  forget  that  Kitty  and  your  Mother  and 
Father  and  you,  John,  could  feel  toward  me  like 
that." 

"  Baint  these  a  pair  of  bonnie  apples?"  I  ex- 
claimed, holding  two  glowing  giants  out  to  her  from 
the  stock  as  I  filled  the  pantry  basket.  They  were 
finer  even  than  the  fruit  she  had  just  eaten,  but  she 
smiled  less  with  appreciation  than  out  of  marvelling 
for  the  boyishness  of  my  pleasure.  It  gave  me  a  pang, 
I  do  know,  that  she  should  so  marvel. 

''  They  shall  both  be  saved  for  thy  supper,"  I 
vowed,  and  stowed  them  into  my  jacket  pocket. 
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''  Now  find  a  big  one  for  Kitty,"  she  said  brightly. 

"  Nay,"  I  answered,  "  Dick  Pearson  will  be  calling 
on  me  at  any  moment  now  to  go  rabbiting  on  Elden 
Hill,  and  it  is  for  him  to  do  that." 

I  found  an  apple  for  Kitty  just  the  same.  But 
the  speech  itself  and  the  comparison  went  to  waste, 
for  Joan,  though  attentive,  made  no  deduction. 

' '  What  a  fine  simplicity  Dick  Pearson  has  come 
to,"  she  mused.  "  I  hope  he  will  never  go  beyond 
it." 

"There  baint  much  fear.  It  is  in  the  lad's  make- 
up." 

"  Then  he  will  make  Kitty  happy  ?  " 

'*  I  could  stake  my  life  on  that.  There  are  very 
few  in  this  world,  and  for  certain  none  within  a  hundred 
miles  hereabouts,  so  worthy  of  Kitty  as  Dick  Pearson 
is.  Not  but  what  the  simpler  parts  of  him  do  lead 
him  astray  sometimes.  One  such  time  I  well  remember 
because  he  told  it  against  himself,  after  he  had  become 
enlightened  on  the  matter. 

'*  He  was  walking  home  from  Stockport  town  one 
dark  evening  in  the  year  of  Halley's  Comet,  which 
everybody  bar  himself  had  gotten  excited  over,  for 
Dick  he  bothers  himself  naught  about  freakish  events, 
common  things  being  well  enough  in  their  way  for  the 
like  of  Dick. 

"At  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  bla?k  as  a  tor 
and  well  away  from  human  ways,  a  dark  figure  showed 
weirdly  of  a  sudden  in  front  of  him,  and  before  poor 
Dick  could  take  breath  from  the  fright  of  it  a  deep 
voice  was  saying 

* '  '  Can  you  tell  me  if  yonder  star  is  the  comet  ?  ' 
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*'  '  Eh,  but  I — I  dunnot  know,'  stammered  Dick, 
startled  a  tidy  bit,  '  I  be  a  stranger  in  these  parts.' 

"  It  took  Dick  a  whole  week  to  gather  why  we 
laughed  when  he  told  about  it,  but  that  is  more  to  his 
praise  than  otherwise  in  such  all-knowing  days  as  we 
live  through.  Since  that  night  he  has  done  braveish 
things  in  his  noddle  with  books,  has  Dick,  and  all 
manner  of  learning  to  make  himself  more  akin  to  one 
who  could  tell,  at  least,  what  neighbourhood  a  comet 
shines  in.  She  had  her  own  private  chaffing  of  him, 
I  doubt  not.  True  as  the  maid  herself  is  true  ;  that  is 
Dick  Pearson  of  Silver  Side." 

"True  as  Kitty,"  Joan  echoed.  "And  Kitty  has 
the  truest  heart  in  the  whole  world,  John.  I  wish  I 
could  have  Kitty  near  to  me  always." 

"Need  you  go  away  from  her?  " 

She  only  smiled  sadly. 

"  Need  you  go  away  from  her?  "  I  persisted. 

"  It  will  be  like  leaving  my  home  when  I  do,"  she 
said  evasively.  "  Until  I  came  three  days  ago,  I  never 
knew  how  surely  my  heart  had  been  here  all  the  time. 
While  I  was  in  London  I  reckoned  on  my  return 
arousing  in  me  no  emotion  of  the  present,  only  of  the 
jDast,  like  that  which  made  an  old  French  poet  write 
his  ballad  of  dead  ladies." 

"  Villon  ?  "  I  put  in,  swaggering. 

"Villon,"  she  answered,  "though  I  don't  know 
anything  else  about  him.  I  little  thought  it  would 
ever  mean  any  more  to  me  than  the  place  of  my  girl 
dreams,  of  precious  memories.  But  now  that  I  am 
come  I  know  it  for  the  place  which  I  hold  in  my  heart 
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above  all  other  places,  my  true  home  now  and  for 
ever  to  be." 

"Need  you  leave  it  again?"  I  asked,  for  the 
third  time. 

*' For  London?"  she  answered,  with  quiek 
passion.  "  For  London — with  its  mockery  of  friend- 
ship, sham  sympathy,  lovelessness ;  London,  that 
mistakes  gaiety  for  joy,  movement  for  life,  horror  for 
terror,  suffering  for  sorrow  ?  .  .  .  I  was  not 
teasing  when  Kitty  and  I  mimicked  London  the  other 
night.  I  have  known  very  few  who,  had  you  gone 
and  said  to  them  you  were  in  trouble,  would  not  have 
grown  suspicious  all  at  once — so  suspicious  you 
might  almost  see  their  fingers  tighten  round  their 
purses.  .  .  John,  I  am  unwilling  to  say  a  thing  to 
make  you  swagger  more  than  already,  but  you  are 
right  when  you  hit  so  heartily  at  London — but  only 
blindly  right,  mind." 

The  basket  was  packed  to  the  brim  with  apples, 
and  she  stood  silent  a  moment  and  watched  me  rope 
the  handles  carefully. 

"When  I  went  to  London,"  she  went  on,  "I 
thought  in  my  foolish  hunger  that  the  books  and 
and  pictures  and  music  which  until  then  I  had  only 
caught  glimpses  of  would  make  up  for  things  in  a  way 
that  was  beyond  the  power  of  these  moors  and  white 
roads  and  slow  moving  beasts  and  all  the  silence.  But 
now  I  know  I  would  rather  smell  that  old  hay  when 
you  stir  it  for  the  apples  than  be  near  a  million  books. 
I  would  sooner  feel  the  dear  peace  and  cosiness  of  your 
kitchen  than  have  the  picture  galleries  of  all  the  world 
at  my  hand.     To  share  in  last  night's  party,  to  hear 
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the  cows  in  the  shippon  when  I  took  your  coffee  this 
morning — I  mean,  your  Father's  coffee — and  to  see 
you,  John,  so  very,  very  shy  ;  there  are  no  shy  young 
men  in  London — such  were  more  than  the  music 
London  took  two  years  to  give  to  me. 

*'  It  was  all  froth  in  London,  and  no  deep  waters  ; 
and  froth  is  nothing  but  turmoil.  I  come  here  for 
rest." 

*'  Need  you  go  back  there  ?  "  I  asked.     .     . 

'*  Mind  you,"  she  said,  more  brightly,  when  we 
stood  once  more  at  the  loft  door  and  I  began  to  lower 
the  heavy  basket  down  to  the  snow,  "  when  I  spoke 
just  now  about  folk  not  caring  a  scrap  I  did  not  mean 
I  had  no  friends.     .     ." 

She  fell  to  silence  with  that,  and  I  dared  not 
break  it,  uneasy  though  it  swiftly  grew  for  me. 

Out  across  the  morning  we  gazed  before  making 
the  return  to  the  garden  and  the  house.  From  the 
loft  could  be  seen  a  great  space  of  our  neighbourhood 
beyond  the  farmyard  gate,  and  I  noted  with  Avhat 
strength  the  blizzard  had  flung  itself  out  of  the  wildness 
into  the  valley  of  our  village  and  over  Elden.  Mighty 
drifts  reared  themselves  everywhere  ;  even  against  a 
wall  at  Red  Oak  lay  heights  of  snow  that  blinded  half 
a  bedroom  window. 

The  air  was  marvellously  clear,  so  that  Elden 
Hole  itself,  well  over  a  mile  off,  lay  with  great  vivid- 
ness on  the  hillside  like  a  black  streak  upon  the  whitest 
paper.  But  the  height  into  which  it  burrowed  and 
the  surrounding  peaks  and  ridges  were  no  longer  aught 
but  the  dimmest  landmarks,  because  the  sky  was  all 
snow  in  the  west ;   the  richly   coloured   sun,   climbing 
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up    south-easterly,  having  not  yet  tinted  it. 

Ephemeral,  but  powerful  to  change  human  lives, 
while  it  lasted,  was  such  a  landscape.  And  I  thought 
to  myself  how  utterly  bereft  of  proportion  were  men 
to  miss  so  abundant  a  symbol  of  the  fleetingness  of 
life  (I  mean  those  who  have  need  of  symbols)  and  who 
go  chasing  instead  after  bustle  and  crowded  days, 
which  are  but  scattered  roseleaves  and  spilt  wine 
staining  to  flash  ruby  the  honest  timber  too  good 
for  it. 

Dick  Pearson,  gun  a-shoulder,  came  striding  at 
that  instant  through  our  farm  gate.  He  sighted  us  as 
he  reached  the  yard,  and  beckoned  ;  and  I  grew  savage 
toward  him  to  think  that  our  apple-gathering  was 
over  just  as  Joan  had  spoken  words  that  weighted 
my  heart  with  sensations  of  multitudinous  kinds. 

"  Help  me  down,  John,  please,"  was  all  she  said, 
in  a  voice  that  showed  her  thoughts  were  plainly  else- 
where than  our  apple-loft. 

I  obeyed  her  behest  because  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  She  picked  her  way  along  the  garden  path  without 
heeding  the  snow  this  time  at  all.  I  realised  in  my 
growing  discomfort  that  I  had  become  of  a  sudden 
vastly  less  important  to  her  than  behoved  a  master  of 
Hfe. 

"  I  did  not  mean    I  had  no  friends.'^''     .     .     . 

A  moody  suspense  flourished  like  weeds  across 
that  garden  as  I  clambered  to  the  ground  and  lifted 
the  great  burden  to  my  shoulder  and  carried  it  to  the 
warm  house  and  through  the  smell  of  my  Mother's 
bread-baking  and  the  baking  of  Kitty's  pies  and  tarts, 
without  looking  this  way  or  that  way  until  I  had  set  it 
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down  on  the  cool  pantry  flags  and  taken  up  my  gun 
and  come  back  through  the  porch.  There  I  confronted 
Dick,  awaiting  me  by  the  wall. 

I  told  him  with  a  great  unreasonable   savageness 
that  I  was  glad  he  had  come  so  soon. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH 
OF    A    HUMP-BACKED    COTTAGE 

DICK  Pearson  of  Silver  Side  set  out  with  a 
merry  whistle  for  our  step,  though  now  I  found  no 
virtue  in  it. 

*'  Quicken  thy  gait,"  said  I,  expanding  my  own 
and  trusting  thereby  to  quench  a  tune  too  unseemly 
for  my  hearing  just  then.  "  Quicken  thy  gait,  lad, 
and  keep  thy  puff  for  the  hill-brow." 

Dick  proved  willing  enough — without  dropping 
the  music.  The  cheery  notes  went  carolling  across 
the  crisp  air  doubly  as  loud  as  they  might  on  a  milder 
morning,  our  footfall  being  muffled  entirely  by  the 
snow.  They  thrilled  against  cottage  walls  and  came 
back  to  my  ears  jarring  like  a  whistle  made  of  tin  for 
twopence. 

I  glared  sideways  at  the  tip  of  his  laughing  nose 
and  near  cheek — all  that  for  the  time  being  I  could 
see  of  his  face.  Neither  of  those  facial  members  being 
coupled  with  the  gift  of  observation,  my  glare  was 
ignored  completely.  And  as  I  knew  no  further  method 
of  reprisal  short  of  quarrelling  (which,  indeed,  I  had 
an  appetite  to  begin),  and  reckoning  out  that  so  long 
as  I  must  do  something  I  might  as  well  better  the 
quality  of  the  whistling  if  it  were  possible,  there  was 
nothing  else  for  it  in  my  helplessness  but  to  fall  into 
his  tune  with  my  own. 

165 
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"  This  snow  at  our  feet,"  I  said,  unheartily,  when 
we  had  whistled  the  same  piece  over  and  over  for 
five  minutes  full,  and  my  mind  knowing  no  easing 
from  it,  "  tell  me,  Dick  lad,  if  this  snow  be  aught 
to  thee  beyond  a  spread-out  bleakness,  calling  any- 
thing to  mind  but  the  slushiness  which  the  first  thaw 
shall  change  it  to  ?  " 

"  Nay,  Jan,"  Dick  answered,  "  it  is  rather  like — 
like  Silver  Side  dairy  cream  from  June  meadows, 
standing  over  night.  Beating  Red  Oak  cream  to 
poorest  skimmings,  as  it  shall  always." 

"  Yonder  snows  on  Elden,"  I  said,  ignoring  the 
challenge  with  the  bit  on  my  impulse,  "  do  they  show, 
as  it  were,  with  the  life  all  out  of  'em,  like  blue  corn- 
flowers bleached  to  death  ?  " 

We  had  turned  on  to  the  by-road  which,  plain 
to  see,  had  in  some  olden  day  begun  the  climb  up  Elden- 
side  with  praiseworthy  valour.  Elden  slope  being 
too  steep  for  most  folk,  however,  this  by-road  stopped 
dead  of  a  sudden  half-way  upward,  lonely  and  out  of 
heart.  I  doubt  not  it  ran  speedily  home  again  there 
and  then,  stray  travellers  ever  since  that  time  having, 
out  of  their  need,  made  shift  on  the  Avide  stretch  of 
pasture-moor  with  a  maze  of  tracks  footed  by  genera- 
tions of  lay-cattle  and  sheep. 

"Blue  carnflowers  bleached  to  death?"  echoed 
Dick.     "  What  ails  this  marning  with  thy  two  eyes  ?  " 

"  Nay,  but  ax  no  questions.  It  is  unsafe  to 
answer  where  there  is  nothing  but  doubt  to  answer 
with.     Only  tell  me  what  thy  own  eyes  look  upon." 

' '  They  look  upon  coloured  richness  and  all  manner 
of  it,  and  was  it  not  thee  (aided  by  one  other,  I  do  own) 
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who  first  did  teach  me  to  see  it  so  how  ?  Dang  it, 
Jan  lad,  it  is  an  upside-down  affair  this  marning  ! 
Why  aren't  you  pointing  out  for  me,  not  I  for  thee, 
how  Elden  crown  is  matching  itself  blue  with  the  first 
patch  of  sky  ?  " 

I  groaned  inwardly. 

''  Baint  the  sky  all  pudden-paste,  Dick?  " 

"  Lard-a-Lard  !  Why,  yonder  sky  is  as  it  were 
gone  through  a  sun-washing,  which  did  start  where 
the  day  broke,  and  the  flood  of  it  thinning  out  crimson 
to  blue  as  it  went  to  west !  A  grand  day,  Jan,  and  in 
truth  I  reckoned  on  thee  knowing  it  for  both." 

He  quizzed  my  face,  and  I  turned  away  in  vexa- 
tion and  despair,  and  beheld  a  lapwing  gazing  thought- 
fully towards  me  from  the  top  of  a  snowdrift.  The 
bird  began  to  bob  up  and  down  like  a  human  taken 
with  a  hiccup,  which,  had  I  not  known  it  to  be  a  saddish 
habit  with  lapwings  and  no  meaning  in  it,  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  sympathy. 

"  Summat's  gone  wrong  with  thee,"  said  Dick, 
*'  and  that  I  do  swear  to." 

"True  it  has,"  I  sighed  "true  it  has." 

"  Thy  face  is  comic  blue,"  said  he,  mixing  sym- 
pathy with  bantering  of  the  best  intent.  "  Maybe  it 
is  one  of  Strawberry  Hill's  maidens  have  jilted  thee 
last  night,  or  two  of  'em — or  have  it  been  all  three  ?  " 

' '  Which  Fletcher  maiden  ever  had  me  for  the 
jilting  ?  "  I  snapped. 

"  Judging  by  what  happened  to  thee  all  the 
evening,"  said  he,  broadly,  "  I  would  vouch  for  any 
one  of  them." 

"  I  do  fear  thee'm  only   a    vool    after    all,    Dick 
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Pearson ;  likewise  thy  manner  of  thinking  is  vooHsh." 

*'Hi  tiddledy  to  thee,"  laughed  Dick.  ''Hold 
thy  yead  up,  Jan  !  There  baint  a  cloud  to  every 
silver  lining,  thee  well  knows." 

"  It  is  I  myself  am  the  vool  this  morning,"  said 
I,  turning  humble  enough  in  a  moment,  "  and  up 
to  a  quarter-hour  agone  so  bigly  wise. 

"  Harken  to  me,  Dick,"  I  went  on,  rousing  my- 
self, "  has  our  Kitty  chanced  to  say  aught  to  thee  of 
the  folk  she  met  at  Joan  Melody's  uncle's  place  while 
in  London — Joan's  friends  in  particular — women- 
friends,  I  mean  ?  " 

Dick  pondered,  and  so  that  they  might  pretend 
to  be  blind  about  it  his  eyes  settled  on  a  couple  of 
fieldfares  wandering  restlessly  over  the  snow,  fanning 
the  crystal  surface  with  their  dull  brown  wings  as 
they  flew,  and  calling  hungrily. 

"  I  canna  say  she  have,"  said  Dick.  "  Leastways, 
none  so  special  as  to  stick  in  my  yead  overnight." 

* '  Did  she  speak  of  menfolk,  then  ?  Happen 
there  was  some  man's  name  thee  did  hear  her  bring 
out  ?  " 

"  That  I  do  be  sartin-sure  about,"  he  said 
promptly. 

In  my  brain  I  stood  stock-still  on  the  edge  of 
disastrous  discovery.  But  Dick's  face  went  wry,  and 
what  he  said  was — 

"  Three  times  'twixt  our  setting  out  for  Straw- 
berry Hill  party  and  the  end  of  it  did  she  tell  me  in  so 
many  plain  words  how  she  have  tooked  a  biggish  fancy 
for  the  men  Joan  made  known  to  her — four  of  'em  in 
particular,   and  she  comed   away  to  home  without 
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settling  which  she  Uked  the  most,  they  were  all  so 
spickish  as  each  other,  and  terrible  well-mannered 
and  polished  every  day  right  down  to  their  boots." 

"  Hinting  all  the  time,  of  course,  that  you  are 
not  a  patch  on  any  one  of  them,  I  do  reckon  ?  " 

'*  Lard-a-Lard,  Jan,  thee'm  no  call  to  be  bitter 
about  it.  Kitty  could  not  tease  me  hard  enough,  I  do 
assure  you,  for  I  am  grown  fondest  of  Kitty  when  she's 
a-teasing  !  " 

"  Did  she  chance  to  give  thee  aught  of  how 
they  stood  with — with  Joan's  uncle  and  her  aunt  ?  " 

"  She  did  not,"  he  grinned,  "  seeing  I  did  give 
her  no  occasion  for  't." 

"  Did  thee  not  encourage  such  talking  from  the 
maid,  Dick  ?  " 

''  Quieten  thyself,  Jan.  Take  it  calm,  whatever 
it  do  be  which  I  have  done  amiss.  All  I  said,  just  to 
tease  her  in  return  was,  '  Bring  those  four  polished 
Lunnon  gents  down  here,'  said  I,  '  and  I  shall  wrostle 
them  in  pairs,  Cumberland  or  catch-as-catch,  and  lay 
the  first  two  out  within  a  minute,  and  the  second 
couple  the  same  precise,  one  couple  down  and  t'other 
come  up  ! ' 

**  To  that  she  said  they  had  no  call  in  Lunnon," 
he  added,  *'  for  common  affairs  like  wrostling." 

Thereupon  I  took  my  chance  and  bantered  back 
at  Dick  until  he  sobered — or  got  so  near  to  sobering 
as  he  shall  ever — and  said  : 

*'  Kitty  she  up,  and  speaking  very  sweetlike,  she 
axed,  '  How  much  Browning  have  thee  read,  Dick 
Pearson,  while  I  have  been  away  ?  '  " 
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"  Thee'm  gotten  well  up  in  book-learning  mighty- 
sudden, "  I  jeered. 

"  Sordello  'twas,"  he  said,  looking  troubled. 

'^  Naturally,"  said  I. 

*'  All  I  gathered  myself  was  one  rare  bit  about  the 
lark  being  God's  poet,  and  rare  bits  all  over  that  seemed 
to  be  eonsarned  with  the  maid  herself." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  I,  more  gently. 

"  For  sartin-sure  I  robbed  myself  of  good  sleep 
and  burned  a  weight  of  candles  making  even  so  little 
out  of  that  Sordello,  which  little,  when  I  come  to 
reckon  it  up,  was  a  deal  more  than  I  had  hoped  for, 
and,  if  truth  be  said,  all  I  wanted.  .  .  Beyond 
it  I  found  naught  but  myself  with  a  bad  yead  full  of 
the  wearsomest  poetry-stuff  I  ever  did  look  at,  and  I 
told  the  maid  so  herself.  To  cap  it  all,  dang  me  if  she 
did  not  set  agate  a-laughing  in  my  face  and  say  she 
had  read  no  more  than  ten  lines  herself  and  never 
should  !  " 

"  Our  Kitty  is  leading  thee  a  pretty  dance,  Dick 
lad." 

"  Indeed  she  are,"  said  Dick  heartily,  as  though 
he  relished  the  fact.  "  'Tis  the  way  of  all  maidens, 
and  a  sign  of  sure  promise.  Never  fear  Jan  but  what 
you  shall  have  a  turn  when  you  have  chosen  from 
among  your  numerous  maidens  one  in  particular  !  " 

"  I  have  chosen,"  said  I  in  a  sudden  trusting 
moment.  Then  I  bethought  myself  of  Joan  once 
more,  and  her  life  in  London,  and  her  unknown  friends 
— men  friends.  .  .  Which  remembrance  was  maybe 
just  as  well,  for  the  next  moment  I  would  have  confided 
more  to  Dick  than  was  lawful  for  the  time. 
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"  Indeed,"  said  he,  looking  sceptically  into  my 
face  that  was  turning  sorry  again,  "It  is  a  sad 
choice,  by  all  appearance." 

**  That  comes  because  I  have  lost  her  even  bc^fore 
I  have  gotten  her." 

On  Dick's  face  I  could  witness  for  myself  how  he 
did  piece  matters  slowly  together  in  his  mind — as 
plainly  as  the  great  grin  that  expanded  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  well-nigh  to  his  ears  on  the  next  instant, 

"  Strike  up  a  song,  Jan,"  he  coaxed  suddenly. 
* '  A  hearty  new  one  for  preference,  in  accordance  with 
snow-time,  or  one  of  the  old  ones  by  proxy,  if  you'd 
liefer  it  was  that  way." 

**  I  baint  gotten  any  soul  for  singing,"  I  said 
suddenly.  "  And,  what  is  more,  it  would  be  unseemly 
to  make  festivity  in  my  present  trouble,"  For  Dick, 
failing  me,  began  showing  signs  of  setting  up  a  song 
himself, 

**  Hi  tiddledy  to  thy  present  trouble,"  he  retorted. 
"It  is  naught  but  voolish  fancy  come  of  too  much 
party  feasting  overnight,  Thee*m  got  no  trouble, 
Jan ;  they  do  all  love  thee.  This  is  a  triolet  song  of 
thy  own  making  last  snow-time,  and  I  do  hope  to  give 
it  justice. 

"  While  snows  do  storm  vrom  Elden  Hill 
And  lash  the  dale  the  way  they  will, 
There  shall  be  volk  of  Peakland  breed, 
While  snows  do  storm  vrom  Elden  Hill, 
To  meet  that  strength  with  heart  indeed 
Nor  weather-care — that  I  do  swear, 
While  snows  do  storm  vrom  Elden  Hill 
And  lash  the  dale  the  way  they  will. 
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*'  While  snows  do  storm  vrom  Elden  Hill 
And  lash  the  dale  the  way  they  will, 
E'en  here  there's  volk  shall  shrink  instead, 
While  snows  do  storm  vrom  Elden  Hill, 
E'en  here  there's  volk  shall  hide  a-bed 
With  blueish  nose —  I  do  suppose " 

"Meaning  myself?"  I  broke  in,  nettled,  and, 
shutting  one  eye  without  thinking,  scanning  anxiously 
the  special  feature  referred  to  in  the  song ;  and  much 
relieved  was  I  to  find  myself  unharmed  on  the  physical 
side  by  my  villainous  mood.  So  relieved,  indeed,  that 
my  own  trouble  went  the  way  of  Dick's  lesser  one  for 
at  least  five  minutes,  during  which  he  laughed  so 
heartily  to  see  me  looking  along  my  own  nose  that  I 
laughed  to  hear  him  laugh.  Between  us,  moreover,  we 
laughed  that  moor-slope  to  life,  for  the  joviality  of 
Dick's  singing  into  the  still  air  brought  out  from  their 
concealment  a  multitude  of  wild  things. 

Not  a  few  of  them  stood  with  their  mouths  wide 
open,  never  having  heard  a  music  so  strange  on  that 
deserted  space.  Dick  nodded  kindly  to  them  every 
now  and  then  while  he  sang,  as  though  to  tell  them 
they  would  gather  all  about  it  in  a  minute. 

A  hare  lolloping  over  a  snow  hummock  stopped  a 
score  of  yards  out  of  our  track  to  stare  at  such  great 
fun.  Indeed  that  hare  was  beguiled  to  forgetfulness 
that  Dick  and  I  were  out  for  destruction.  Squatting 
there  and  watching  us  for  long  enough  after  the  song 
and  laughter  were  over,  it  made  an  easy  target. 

Sure  enough,  Dick  did  once  half  raise  his  gun. 
He  lowered  it,  however,  even  as  he  raised  it. 
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*'  Damn  thee,"  he  muttered,  staring  at  the  squatting 
hare.  ''  It  is  so  long  a  time  since  I  did  meet  with  any 
soul  so  trustful  as  thee,  young  fellow-my-lad,  I  do  quite 
forget  what  should  be  done  with  ye  I  " 

We  settled  the  doubt  by  vowing  that  never  through 
our  handiwork  should  that  hare  come  to  be  jugged. 

Scaring  it  away  as  though  it  had  been  our  own 
William  Shakespeare  at  a  cream-bowl  indoors,  we  made 
up  for  such  sentiment  a  step  later  with  gunshots  that 
rattled  clear  across  the  village  to  the  far  moors  beyond 
the  valley,  so  sharp  and  far  carrying  the  atmosphere. 
And  ahead  of  us  on  the  whiteness  three  rabbits  lay 
unmoving,  nor  did  they  heed  us  at  all  when  we  came 
up  and  found  their  brown  fur  half  bleached  to  mimicry 
of  snow,  which  mimicry  had,  after  all,  availed  them 
pitiably  little. 

Shadows  veiled  the  day  again  for  me  at  such  a 
show  of  killing  (which  in  truth  was  no  sport  for  either 
of  us,  but  accomplished  only  through  enforcing  a 
necessity  upon  ourselves) ;  and  something  of  shadow 
must  have  drawn  across  Dick  also,  for  he  said  in 
thoughtful  fashion  while  he  gazed  down  at  the  dead 
rabbits  ; 

*'  I  do  call  to  mind  some  French  verses  you 
spoke  for  me  once  from  this  very  place,  when  we  saw, 
back  in  the  village,  smoke  rising  from  cottage  chimneys 
so  faint  that  it  comed  upon  our  sight  all  of  a  sudden." 

*'  Thy  memory  serves  thee  well,"  said  I. 

Then  I  repeated  the  tag-end  of  Gautier's  poem 
wherein  is  told  haw  among  the  trees  in  a  lonely  country 
hides  a  hump-backed  cottage,  with  roofs  stooping  and 
walls  crumbling  away,  and  the  threshold  moss-grown, 

its 
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and  the  windows  stopped  by  shutters  ;  and  yet,  withal, 
from  that  wretched  hut  (as  on  cold  weather  the  warm 
breath  from  the  mouth)  a  spiral  of  smoke  wisping  its 
thin  blue  trail  carries  news  to  God  of  the  universe 
within  the  hovel.     .     .     . 

"  Us  have  just  destroyed  three  universes,  Jan." 

*'  Sure,"  said  I.  "As  precious  to  the  dwellers 
therein  as  mine  and  thine  to  thee  and  me." 

"  Universes  which  began  no  earlier  in  our  cases 
than  on  the  days  of  our  birth,"  said  he,  "  and  shall 
become  extinct  as  the  moon  with  our  last  breaths,  as 
theirs  are  extinct." 

I  stayed  quiet  a  moment. 

Then  I  said  slowly,  "  I  do  reckon  this  last  hour 
or  so  my  own  particular  universe  is  a  hump-backed 
cottage,  Dick." 

"  'Tis  all  a  vastly  perilous  thought,"  said  he, 
rousing  him  up  and  tying  the  hind  feet  of  those  three 
extinct  universes  together  with  twine,  and  slinging 
them  carelessly  across  his  shoulder.  "  A  vastly 
perilous  thought,  and  against  my  grain  to  pursue 
it." 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH 
OF   BLACKBIRDS    WHITE    AND    BLUE 

WHEREUPON  I  pursued  it  for  myself  and  to  myself, 
while  Dick  set  up  a  whistling  echo  of  yesternight's 
jigging  with  "  Cat's  Got  the  Toothache." 

Built  up  behind  the  next  moor-wall  leaned  an 
ancient  hut  of  stone,  which,  as  we  came  in  one  instant 
upon  it  round  the  corner,  appeared  like  a  gray  shepherd 
crouching  for  shelter  from  storm. 

It  was  my  habit  to  store  in  a  corner  of  the  old 
building  a  heap  of  fuel  against  such  an  occasion  as 
our  arrival  there  that  morning.  We  had  need  to  bow 
our  heads  at  the  doorway  to  make  entry,  and  while 
Dick  re-charged  the  guns  I  lighted  a  largeish  faggot 
fire,  before  which  we  sat  solemnly  for  a  little  time, 
smoking  our  pipes  with  an  abundance  of  cosiness — 
had  two  such  travellers,  invigorated  by  movement 
to  high  glow  both  out  and  in,  needed  cosiness  at 
all. 

My  thought  wandered  through  the  smoke  and  the 
red  firelight  back  to  Red  Oak  and  to  Joan  Melody, 
until  those  last  words  of  hers  in  the  apple-loft,  ' '  When 
I  spoke  just  now  about  folk  not  caring  a  scrap,  I  did 
not  mean  I  had  made  no  friends,"  so  filled  as  they  were 
with  foreboding  already,  became  fraught  with  terrible 
unknown  significance — such  being  the  custom  with 
young  maleish  love  gone  awry  through  brooding. 

166 
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In  a  swift  reaction  from  gianthood,  I  told  myself, 
I  had  divined  the  truth  of  the  matter.  That  I  had  so 
deluded  myself  into  a  fool's  heaven  as  to  reckon  Joan 
Melody  m.oving  through  two  years  of  London  with  no 
other  human  male  drawing  nigh  to  her  made  me  kick 
viciously  at  what  seemed  but  stray  faggots  on  the  rude 
hearthside  and  barely  miss  breaking  my  biggest  toe 
on  the  hidden  iron  weight- end  of  a  sheep  tether. 

At  that  I  came  tardily  to  Dick's  view  that  danger 
lurked  in  such  thoughts,  and  turned  to  seek  food  for 
my  soberness  elsewhere.  And  indeed  in  our  part  of 
the  world  there  is  plenty  for  the  finding. 

Firstly  I  found  such  food 

Simply  by  turning  my  face  and  gazing  through 
the  door — opening  to  Tideswell  moor  way.  Half  a 
mile  beyond  the  Chesterfield  Tavern,  peeping  over  a 
snowy  ridge  and  vivid  black  against  the  horizon,  there 
stood  the  wreckage  of  a  deserted  inn  which  long  since 
was  a  toll-keeper's  dwelling  also. 

Then  I  linked  my  gaze  from  the  moor  to  our 
village  through  the  hut's  tiny  window.  Albeit  two 
miles  away  I  could  see  with  great  starkness  the  snow- 
laden  trees  and  white-rimmed  gravestones.  They 
stood  so  clearly  cut  in  the  old  churchyard  that  one 
might  almost  have  counted  them,  just  as  they  had 
stood  through  the  days  before  corpse-snatching  ceased 
to  be  a  fine  art,  when  straw  was  mixed  with  the 
soil  lying  above  the  coffin,  so  that  from  the  appearance 
of  the  surface  a  theft  might  betray  itself.  But  it  is 
always  beyond  me  to  find  wherein  lay  satisfaction  at 
knowing  one's  family  tomb  had  been  rifled,  considered 
from  any  point  whatsoever. 
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Now  in  the  dark  midnight  of  one  of  those  old 
corpse-snatching  days,  Old  Man  Garlance  at  the 
lonely  toll-bar  on  Tideswell  moor  was  roused  up  to 
allow  travellers  to  pass  through  his  gate.  Afterwards, 
when  recounting  the  fact  to  the  parson  and  the  local 
constable,  he  called  back  to  mind  that  his  lantern 
gleam  had  fallen  on  two  stranger-men  pushing  a 
wheelbarrow  in  which  lay  a  limp  and  silent  figure. 

'*  I  did  let  them  pass  through  without  axing 
questins,"  he  said,  "  thinken  they  was  but  Tideswell 
fellas  comen  to  home  after  a  drap  o'  merriment,  and 
helping  a  blind-to-warld  mate  because  he  could na 
walk  for  himself.  I  knew  it  for  sartin  he  was  blind 
to-warld,  just  as  I  know  for  sartin  now  that  he  was 
a  corpse  stole  from  churchyard  :  for  they  two  others 
snapped  out,  passing  through,  '  Sit  thee  oop  straight, 
thou  drunken  dog  !  '  "     .     .     . 

Secondly,  I  found  such  food 

Just  overhead,  higher  on  Elden  Hill  itself.  It  was 
a  hundred  years  agone  and  more  that  the  lordship 
whose  title  was  also  the  hill's  name  came  v/ith  a 
party  of  explorers  from  London  and  lowered  a  labourer 
belonging  to  a  neighbouring  farm  by  ropes  into  Elden 
Hole,  to  see  what  could  be  found  in  the  pit  whose 
bottom  had  never  been  reached — nor  has  it  been 
found  to  this  day,  because  it  possesses  none,  and 
that  is  the  truth. 

They  hauled  him  out  of  that  bottomless  pit  a 
raving  madman,  dying,  with  hair  gone  white  as  the 
snow  about  me,  though  in  age  he  was  naught  beyond 
mine.     .     . 

Thirdly,  I  found  food 
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Away  beyond  Sparrowpit,  where  cluster  old 
cottages  that  neighbour  the  Ebbing  and  Flowing 
Well.  In  the  parlour  window  of  one  dwelling,  among 
the  red  geraniums  and  white  Canterbury  bells,  has 
from  time  eternal  rested  the  skull  of  the  first  owner. 
That  it  might  so  rest  was  his  dying  desire,  and  no 
tenant  except  one  has  dared  to  disturb  the  relic  lest 
the  devil's  fortune  come  to  him  and  all  his  kindred  for 
the  term  of  their  mortal  days.  And  that  solitary 
unrespectful  one  satisfied  his  scoffing  nature  by 
casting  out  the  fateful  skull,  and  he  died  a  year  later 
in  a  madhouse,  and  three  of  his  children  hanged 
themselves  at  various  times,  until  they,  too,  were 
dead. 

Fourthly 

But  there  came  no  more  food  of  that  quality,  for 
Dick  Pearson  broke  in  upon  my  cheerfulness  by  asking, 
had  I  any  cause  for  supposing  that  our  Kitty  would 
ever  go  to  live  in  London  as  Joan  Melody  had  gone  ? 

**  I  have  not,"  I  answered,  vowing  within  me 
that  no  word  of  mine  should  take  the  gladness  of  that 
bracing  morning  out  of  Dick  more  than  already, 
however  dolorous  I  might  regard  it  for  myself. 

He  looked  grateful  to  vastness.  Whereupon  it 
came  to  me  that  there  was  something  mirthful  in  the 
spectacle  of  two  big  men  confiding  to  one  another 
their  secret  woes  and  fears,  all  caused  by  two  frail 
flowers  of  girlhood  with  petals  but  half  open. 

Be  that  as  mirthful  as  it  may,  there  'twas.  And 
let  none  that  have  learnt  how  close-knit  together  are 
mirth  and  the  sublime  make  too  little  of  it — which 
my  own  mood  was  loth  to  do. 
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*' Why  do  'ec  say  so?  "  asked  Dick,  still  seeming 
uncertain. 

"  I  have  cause  to  reckon  it  will  be  exactly  other- 
wise," I  said.     And  then,  with  great  gravity 

''  There  are  human  folk  whose  hearts  brim  over 
at  the  simple  thought  that  it  is  the  earth  herself  they 
feel  beneath  their  feet.  It  do  sound  a  common  sort 
of  thought,  and  seemingly  plain  to  all.  But  it  is  rare, 
Dick  lad,  for  such  thought  to  be  found  in  a  body." 

"  Rare,  like  the  first  lick  of  thy  Mother's  lemon- 
cheeses,"  said  Dick,  disinclined  for  anything  approach- 
ing a  longish  cackle,  and  the  way  I  spoke  must  have 
promised  it. 

"  Like  the  first  lick  of  my  Mother's  lemon- 
cheeses,"  said  I,  going  steadily  onward.  "  Thee  and 
I  have  felt  so  often  while  we  have  been  treading  these 
fields  how  we  belong  to  earth,  even  as  earth  belongs 
to  us  ;  so  often  that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  feeling  easily 
come  by,  and  in  every  other  body's  mind  as  well. 
But  it  is  otherwise." 

**  Shorn  of  babble,"  said  he,  "thy  meaning  is 
that  we  are  a  part  of  earth  and  naught  else  ?  " 

'*  A  part  of  earth  and  naught  else.  Thee  and  I 
have  also  felt  uplifted  out  of  our  mortal  frames  even 
to  the  stars,  and  that  is  because  every  moment  we 
live  we  are  being  carried  through  the  great  spaces  by 
our  mother-star." 

*'For  sartin-sure,"  said  he,  "to  feel  that  naught 
shall  part  her  and  ourselves  is  a  big  and  a  good  feeling 
after  a  long  day  at  her  breast,  when  lying  a-bed 
especially." 

"When    lying    a-bed    especially,"    said    I.     "To 
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feel  that  naught  shall  part  us,  that  whatever  and 
however  and  whichever  the  chances  are  to  be,  we  shall 
still,  through  her  or  our  own  kind,  be  more  near  in 
life  to  earth  than,  being  dead,  we  can  ever  be." 

*'  Which,"  said  he,  "  if  all  this  is  simply  the  talk 
which  my  question  about  Kitty  hath  set  agate,  brings 
us  no  nearer." 

''  Which,  like  all  the  talk  thy  question  has  set 
agate,  brings  us  vastly  nearer.  To  feel,  as  I  was  saying, 
before  thy  mouth  opened,  to  feel  that  naught  is  be- 
twixt us  and  yonder  sky,  naught  betwixt  us  and  the 
sun,  naught  anywhere  betwixt  us  and  wind  and  rain 
and  the  smell  of  soil.  .  .  There  baint  aught  greater 
in  life,  lad,  than  such  a  feeling  as  that !  " 

*'  And  when  sometimes  thee'm  talking  bigly  and 
blindly  of  walking  among  the  stars,  Jan,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  beyond  getting  closer  to  earth." 

"  Nothing  in  my  talk  beyond  getting  closer  to 
earth  as  you  say.  It  is  knowing  ourselves  as  a  part 
of  earth  that  lifts  us  upward  when  we  stare  at  a  night 
out  in  space,  outside  of  earth.     .     .     ." 

"  I  do  reckon  I  will  slip  round  after  all  that  talk 
to  the  far  pasture  b}^  myself,"  said  Dick,  pretending  to 
impatience,  and  rising  and  outstretching  his  huge 
frame  so  that  he  seemed  crowding  all  the  hut.  '*  And 
I  shall  get  a  few  more  rabbits  and  maybe  a  hare  while 
thee'm  finishing  thy  wisdom  talk  to  thyself." 

And  I,  with  all  that  Joan  had  spoken  to  me  of 
home  in  the  apple-loft  vivid  in  my  brain,  called  out 
to  him  as  he  went 

"  And  thy  Kitty  is  also  of  the  breed,  Dick  lad. 
The  blood  which  is  in  her  shall  give  her  no  rest  any- 
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where,  should  aught  come  betwixt  the  earth  and  the 
life  of  her. 

''  Brown  earth,  Dick*  Brown  earth,  and  never 
the  green  which  for  her,  as  for  you  and  me,  hath  but 
a  poorish  place." 

He  nodded  back  with  a  face  swiftly  grown  more 
than  sun-gladdened.  I  sat  on  alone  before  the  warm 
fire  such  a  length  of  time  that  I  found  myself  somehow 
in  our  own  Red  Oak  farm  porch  again,  confronted  by 
Joan  and  a  crowd  of  strange  men  who  appeared  to 
have  just  arrived,  and  each  so  polite  as  honey  on  oat- 
cake, with  over-smart  clothes,  stylish  and  polished  to 
the  very  feet  of  them.     .     . 

"  These  are  my  friends,  John,"  Joan  was  saying, 
with  a  sprightliness  that  I  grudged  beyond  reason. 

She  rattled  off  their  names  with  great  relish,  and 
I  shook  hands  with  each  in  turn  and  gave  every 
hand  a  vicious  squeeze  the  while  I  expressed  vast 
pleasure  at  the  meeting,  and  exulted  to  see  them 
wriggling. 

"  How  strange,"  Joan  was  tripping  on.  ''  I  was 
only  speaking  of  you  all  a  moment  ago  to  Mr.  Hyde — 
was  I  not,  John  ?  " 

"  You  were  indeed,"  I  said,  laufliing  with  great 
heartiness  at  having  completed  the  handshaking  and 
the  whole  crowd  of  them  holding  their  right  hands 
tenderly  in  the  left,  though  smiling  politely  all  the 
time,  as  behoved  the  polished  gentlemen  of  a  giant 
city.     .     .     . 

Then  I  woke  up,  laughing  yet. 

But  the  fire  was  warm.  .  .  And  somehow,  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  moment  ago  I  found  myself 
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back  in  Red  Oak  farm  porch,  I  found  myself  stepping 
out  through  the  doorway  to  see  if  Dick  were  returning 
in  sight. 

Finding  naught  beyond  snow  everywhere,  I  took 
hold  of  the  barrel-end  of  my  gun,  and  with  the  butt 
of  it  scrawled  on  the  virgin  snow  outside  the  hut  some 
letters  arranged  in  this  fashion  : — 


J 
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— meaning  to  add  another  set  and  deface  the  whole 
of  it  right  away,  even  though  I  reckoned  there  would 
be  no  eyes  to  read  it  while  it  lasted,  unless  a  starling's 
or  the  eyes  of  some  over-curious  hare. 

Ere  I  could  begin  that  last  word  I  was  stirred  to 
a  mad  jumping  within  me  by  a  voice  beyond  the  wall 
at  my  back. 

*'  So  that  doth  be  how  wind  lies,"  said  the  voice. 
*'  I  thought  as  much,  and  'tis  very  inter-esting." 

Swinging  round,  still  clutching  like  a  fool  the 
barrel  of  my  gun,  I  beheld  above  the  wall  the  upper 
end  of  Donkey  Stafford. 

Steadied  against  his  shoulder  and  pointing  delib- 
erately at  myself  was  his  gun,  a  clumsy,  old-fashioned 
affair,  though  none  the  less  appalling  to  face  as  I 
faced  it  at  that  instant. 

"  Marning,  Jan  Hyde,"  said  Donkey  Stafford. 
"  I  be  glad  thee'm  come  this  way,  I  being  so  wishful 
for  to  settle  accounts  with  thee." 
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It  was  the  sight  of  a  Hfetime  for  me,  without  a 
doubt,  the  view  along  that  pointing  gun-barrel,  at 
back  of  it  the  calmest  face  in  the  world. 

Had  I  beheld  Bob  Stafford  raging  and  cursing ; 
had  he  showed  liveliness  in  any  shape,  maybe  it  would 
have  frozen  me  less.  Maybe,  I  say,  for  I  do  not 
vouch  for  it. 

''  If  thee'm  got  owt  to  say,'*  went  on  Stafford, 
fingering  the  trigger,  ''  get  it  said.  Thee'm  fully  aware, 
I  do  reckon,  what  I  mean  to  accomplish,  and  what  for 
I  be  accomplishing  of  it,  without  any  words  of  mine." 

My  brain  went  suddenly  a-whirling  more  dizzily 
than  a  merry-go-round  at  Chapel-Frith  fair  in  summer. 
At  first  I  had  recalled  naught  beyond  Bob's  presence 
at  Strawberry  Hill  party ;  Joan's  act  of  declining  his 
request  for  a  dance ;  his  scowls  John  Hyde-ward  ever 
after  ;  and  in  those  recollections  was  all  the  explanation 
needed. 

But  now  I  bethought  me  of  Dick's  return  from 
the  far  meadow.  Suppose  the  sight  of  him  recalled  to 
Bob  Stafford  a  long-ago  dismissal  by  Kitty  at  some 
dance  in  the  same  fashion  ?  For  I  doubted  not  that 
Bob  Stafford's  make-up  held  sufficient  of  jealous 
mood  to  extend  to  Dick  also  on  the  least  provocation 
— and  to  every  swain  in  the  village,  were  the  test 
made. 

Now  the  gun  pointing  in  such  deadly  fashion  to 
me  would  fire  but  one  shot  at  a  time — of  that  I  was 
well  aware.  Were  Bob  to  sight  Dick  ere  he  blazed 
into  me — sooner  or  later  he  would  get  on  with  the 
blazing,  and  no  doubt  of  it — in  the  flush  of  the  moment 
he  might  turn  his  gun  on  to  Dick  instead.     I  only 
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thought  then  of  our  Kitty.  Joan  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  polite  male  crowd  of  my  dream.     .     . 

So  I  said,  with  a  very  calmful  scorn,  intended  to 
impress  the  man  back  into  some  sort  of  sanity  : 

*'  Put  thy  rifle  down,  Bob,  and  be  not  a  donkey 
any  longer.  I  baint  going  to  dispute  with  thee  on 
the  rights  of  this  affair,  nor  thy  own  claim  over  the 
subject  of  it.  But  let  us  settle  whatever  thee'm  got 
to  settle  in  a  fair  manner — with  fists  or  wrostling,  or 
any  natural  method  whatever." 

Being  the  champion  wrestler  for  miles  around, 
and  owning  tidy  fists,  I  spoke  with  small  hope.  And, 
gure  enough.  Bob  did  naught  for  answer  but  take 
firmer  hold  of  his  gun. 

"  Then  shoot,  damn  thee  !  '*  I  cried,  desperate  for 
Dick,  and  desperate  through  him  for  Kitty.  "  Hurry 
up  and  shoot !  " 

And  as  I  stood  facing  that  wall,  facing  the  man 
behind  it,  facing  the  great  hill  which  seemed  to  have 
taken  to  itself  a  queerish  look  of  alarm,  facing  whatever 
the  next  moment  might  hold  for  me,  there  came  to 
my  ears  a  gentle  rustling  sound  that  made  a  hush 
instantly  of  the  turmoil  into  which  I  had  been  thrust. 
A  gentle  rustling  sound,  indeed,  as  of  many  calm 
wings  busy  in  the  sky,  and  before  my  eyes  a  pearly 
mist  that  curtained  out  from  the  landscape  all  that 
was  evil  in  it,  while  retaining  for  my  private  sight  the 
fairness  of  winter  glorified. 

A  cold  sun  began  to  rain  delicate  gold  of  a  sudden 
on  to  the  snow.  The  music  of  the  whirring  wings 
came  nearer,  and  of  the  same  sudden  ceased. 
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Then  in  the  clear  air  above  me  I  was  conscious 
of  a  mighty  flock  of  white  birds,  whiter  than  the  snow, 
swooping  daintily  downward  until  some  were  almost 
touching  my  hair,  sailing  winglessly  athwart  the 
slope  and  the  crown  of  Elden,  darting  prettily  in 
snatches  here  and  there,  diving  and  plunging  and 
circling  round  everlastingly  until  I  doubt  not  they  had 
seemed  like  a  white  foaming  eddy  of  waters  had  I 
looked  up,  which  I  could  not  do.  Always  they  flew 
silently. 

*'  White  blackbirds,"  I  remember  saying  to 
myself.     .     .     . 

And  yet  of  all  that  wondrous  bird-beauty  I  saw 
naught  beyond  the  shadows  on  the  snowy  ground, 
shadows  of  a  marvellous  blue  printed  clearly  on  white, 
increasing  in  richness  until  the  richness  became  intense 
to  very  heart-breaking  because  of  the  loveliness  there. 
Then  it  slowly  faded  back  to  pale  plumage  tints,  still 
blue,  and  yet  not  blue,  but  heliotrope  and  olive  and 
pansy  purple. 

In  a  flash  the  birds  took  flight,  and  I  heard  their 
wings  whirring  again  until  their  shadows  had  gone 
altogether.  And  before  me  loomed  Bob  Stafford 
darkly  as  before,  with  the  wall  running  betwixt  us, 
and  myself  holding  the  wrong  end  of  my  gun,  and  a 
vast  stillness.  My  lips  were  moving,  and  even  while 
my  heart  was  wishing  that  I  was  an  old  man  ready  to 
die  rather  than  one  so  youngish  and  woefully  unready, 
I  was  shouting  out 

"  Shoot,  damn  thee  !     Hurry   up   and   shoot !  '* 

Then  I  heard   a   mighty  roaring  laugh  and   woke 
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up  again,  and  beheld  Dick  Pearson  in  the  doorway. 
There  he  stood,  jolUty  and  slain  rabbits  all  about  him, 
as  though  young  lore  could  never  know  aught  but  the 
primrose  path. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

IT  was  Joan    herself  who  set  the  snowballing  agate. 

The  three  of  us  were  trudging  the  road  to  Patience 
Priddum,  according  to  my  promise  at  the  Twelfth 
Night  feast.  A  noble  road  it  was  that  afternoon, 
spreading  out  before  us  in  the  passing  frost  like  a 
glittering  plain,  so  wide  it  seemed  in  its  dignity  of 
snows.  The  cartwheel  ruttings  themselves  were  mimic 
roads  that  ran  along  it,  and  tiny  valleys  were  showing 
where  the  wind  had  ruffled  the  surface  to  dimples,  in 
the  pink  flush  of  sun- dip  like  the  dimples  of  a  laughing 
babe.  A  road  fit  to  laugh  with  the  devil  for,  and 
think  none  the  less  of  the  Lord. 

And  yet  I  took  for  myself  but  sparsely  of  its 
spacious  pleasure,  so  easy  to  make  pace  through  if  the 
snow  stays  soft,  and  so  easy  to  crack  one's  pate  with 
should  it  find  contact  where  the  snow  has  been  packed 
by  the  footsteps  of  earlier  travellers.  There  was 
nightmare  in  my  heavy  head  and  brain,  and  no  stop- 
ping it.  I  was  in  the  hut  again,  on  Elden  side,  the 
scenes  with  the  polite  city  gentlemen  and  with  Bob 
Stafford  recounting  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
roads  whatsoever ;  and  even  of  Kitty  and  Joan,  for  the 
matter  of  that. 

Of  a  truth,  since  the  apple-gathering  I  had  come 
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to  a  pretty  pass.  My  thoughts  were  jigging  wit- 
lessly,  and  as  I  walked  onward  I  could  take  no  heed  of 
the  danger-signal  which  was  a  silver  whisper,  laughing 
moreover,  and  afloat  from  one  side  of  me  to  the  other 
side  as  we  strode.  I  was  saying  to  an  imaginary  Bob 
Stafford 

"  Thee'm  a  bigger  donkey  than  thy  nickname 
betokens  ;  what  if  neither  thee  nor  I  shall  have  her  ?  " 

And  on  my  life,  albeit  a  memory  only  that  I  spoke 
at,  but  the  answer  came.  It  was  a  snowball  that 
caught  me  sideways,  with  no  lack  of  vigour,  and  I 
turned  to  behold  Joan  Melody  standing  in  a  posture  of 
defiance  a  dozen  feet  away,  the  roguery  and  brightsome 
readiness  of  her  striking  me  with  even  larger  force 
than  the  snowball  from  her  gloved  fingers  had  struck 
my  neck. 

It  went  hard  with  me  at  that  moment,  I  do  confess, 
not  to  spring  forward  and  kiss  her,  in  such  manner 
was  she  looking,  Kitty  watching  us  none  the  less. 
For  Kitty  would  have  bidden  good-speed  to  my  kisses, 
or  I  owned  a  different  wench  for  sister  than  I  had 
counted  on. 

But  all  the  wanton  thought  did  for  me  was  to  smite 
me  once  more  with  the  dread  that  such  freedom  of 
action  belonged  in  all  likelihood  to  another  man 
than  the  man  that  was  I.  Which  dread  would  find 
settlement  in  good  time  or  bad  time,  and  swayed  with 
me  not  any  in  the  matter  of  the  kissing.  In  my  mind 
it  outweighed  itself  as  a  low  action  to  kiss  her  until 
she  had  inclined  to  kiss  me  back  with  her  whole 
heart,  which  I  knew  she  would  do  always  when  she 
kissed  at  all. 
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The  melting  discomfort  of  that  snowball  assumed 
unimportance,  what  of  such  flashes  of  wantonness 
and  such  dread,  to  say  naught  of  a  second  snowball 
vastly  well  aimed  that  set  my  ears  crackling  from  the 
other  side  of  the  road. 

The  mirth  of  those  two  maidens'  laughter  sounded 
heartless  indeed. 

"It  is  good  fortune  for  ye  both,"  said  I,  mopping 
carefully  at  the  snow,  or  so  much  of  it  as  still  clung 
to  my  neck,  "it  is  good  fortune  I  feel  in  a  melting 
mood,  or  it  would  go  hard  with  such  treachery." 

So  rare  a  sight  I  beheld  when  I  had  backed  and 
gathered  them  both  into  one  defensive  view  that 
even  in  my  desperate  position  (new  snowballs  being 
in  their  hands,  and  all  but  flying)  I  found  thought 
to  liken  it  to  a  laughing  dream  of  fairies  dropped  from 
the  snow-clouds  ;  and  ducked  the  same  instant  to 
Joan's  second  shy,  which  did  barely  miss  my  nose-end, 
and  I  could  feel  the  icy  whizzing  thereof  for  many 
moments. 

"  Here  was  I,"  came  my  plaint  as  I  ducked  to 
Kitty's  swing  of  arm,  "  deep  pillowed  in  philosophy 
for  aught  either  of  ye  knew " 

"  Which  philosophy,  John,"  broke  in  Joan,  busy  at 
shaping  a  third,  "  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  make  it  out 
in  a  couple  of  days,  is  a  proper  jumble  that  a  snowball 
does  a  service  to  help  you  out  of !  " 

"  A  proper  tumble,"  corrected  Kitty.  "  Takes  one 
by  the  feet  and  makes  upside-downs  of  solid  things 
in  a  twinkle,  till  the  stars  spring  from  earthward.  Do 
not  throw  hard,  our  Jan  !  " 

"  I  have  no  philosophy,"  said  I,  "  unless  it  be  ta 
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keep  forward  maidens  in  their  natural  place,  which  I 
shall  do  forthwith,  keeping  to  left-handed." 

A  new  source  of  mirth  was  thereby  opened  to  them 
because  my  left-handedness  turned  out  to  be  no  match 
for  one  maiden,  let  alone  a  couple.  I  was  routed  on  the 
instant  for  my  conceit. 

So  intent  on  vengeance  was  I  for  the  remainder 
of  that  journey,  and  so  eager  were  they  for  further 
successes,  that  we  had  come  close  upon  Miss  Priddum's 
tiny  garden  before  catching  sight  of  what  seemed  like 
a  weekly  wash  a-drying  there  in  the  snowy  wind.  As 
we  burst  panting  through  the  little  green  gate  it  took 
the  shape  of  Miss  Priddum  herself  waving  a  dish-clout, 
very  frantic  to  tell  us  to  hasten  ourselves  because 
of  our  lateness  and  the  tea  already  mashed. 

''  Larks,  Master  Jan  !  "  she  exclaimed  in  a  high 
treble  at  my  appearance,  battle-stained  and  the 
victors'  butt.  ' '  One  more  patch  of  thy  face  plastei:ed 
over  and  I  might  have  axed  Miss  Kitty  where  her 
brother  was,  and  what  she  had  brought  along  ! 

*'  Now  just  take  this  yard  broom  round  by  my 
raintub,  and  this  towel,  and  wipe  thyself  over  every 
inch  before  comen  across  my  kitchen  step,  or  us  shall 
all  be  flooded  out  with  thy  melting — if  you  please  !  " 

When  I  got  back  to  the  little  parlour  Miss  Priddum 
welcomed  me  across  the  tea-sptead  with  a  smile  no 
guest  could  wish  more  sprightly. 

**  I  do  reckon  I  ought  to  say  naught  about  it,"  she 
said,  evidently  breaking  off  in  her  speech  to  Joan 
and  Kitty,  "now  Master  Jan  be  here,  and  all  his  ears." 

**  Are  ye  telling  secrets?  "  said  I. 

*'  Maybe  we  are,"  said  Kitty. 
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*'  If  this  be  so,"  said  I,  "  tell  on,  for  I  do  warrant 
it  is  about  sweethearts,  and  I  do  know  it  all." 

Kitty  flushed  when  I  mentioned  sweethearts  in 
that  particular  manner,  and  I  watched  Joan  keenly 
without  appearance  of  so  doing. 

Slowly  her  face  also  spread  over  with  roses.  I 
cursed  myself  inwardly  for  a  blundering  fool,  shrinking 
back  with  very  shame  before  that  new-born  garden. 

Then  I  swung  about  to  Miss  Priddum,  and  to  my 
great  amaze  she  was  blushing  more  furiously  than 
either. 

I  turned  myself  away  whistling  out  of  vast  dis- 
comfort for  it  all,  to  set  more  than  one  woman  blushing 
at  the  same  moment  being  the  worst  thing  that  can 
befall  a  man. 

"  I  will  sit  myself  before  this  frozen  window,"  I 
said,  to  reassure  them,  "  and  you  may  talk  among 
yourselves  without  fear  of  me,  for  I  shall  breathe  myself 
a  clear  space  among  these  lovely  swords  and  banners, 
and  look  out  into  the  world  and  tell  ye  the  news  from 
time  to  time  " — the  aforesaid  world  being  a  great 
plain  of  lonely  snows  that  stretched  away  to  the 
horizon  with  not  a  soul  to  mark  it,  nor  any  living 
thing — "  and  I  shall  hear  not  a  word  of  your  gossip 
unless  you  chance  to  mention  my  own  name." 

"  There  baint  anything  to  be  shamed  about  in 
sweethearts,"  said  Miss  Priddum  bravely. 

I  said,  "  That  there  baint,"  and  breathed  big  warm 
breaths  between-words  upon  the  pane  and  rubbed  it 
vigorously  with  my  fingers  before  there  was  time  for 
it  to  freeze  up  again. 

*'  Then  I  do  think,"  said  Miss  Priddum,  "  although 
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by  rights  I  ought  to  box  Master  Jan's  ears  for  all  he  have 
just  spoken,  I  will  go  on  with  my  tell  for  him  also — if  I 
get  his  promise  not  to  whisper  a  word  consarning 
same  to  nob'dy." 

*'  Do  it  be  about  Farmer  Satisfactory  ?  "  I  asked,  still 
thawing  the  window  nicely. 

"  Our  Jan !  "  exclaimed  Kitty,  shocked  at  my 
wickedness,  and  then  looking  eagerly  to  Miss  Priddum 
for  what  she  might  say  next. 

"It  is  but  natural  to  ax  the  question,"  said  I,  in 
my  own  defence.  "  How  was  I  to  make  believe  for 
long  that  Master  Satisfactory  had  been  coming  to 
this  cottage  once  a  week  all  these  years  just  to  call  on 
thy  old  Mother  upstairs  ?  It  baint  human.  Further- 
more," I  went  on,  "to  see  thyself.  Miss  Priddum, 
so  marvellously  cheerful  for  one  living  along  of  an 
infirm  ancient  (and  all  respect  to  thy  Mother), 
singing  always  at  thy  work  like  a  young  linnet,  even 
though  cleaning  and  scouring  the  doorstep  with  pail 
and  brush  of  a  Saturday  morning,  which  in  most 
folks  doth  put  a  stop  to  all  singing,  and  never  having 
travelled  in  a  railway  train — though,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  there  is  little  amiss  in  that;  to  see  thyself 
after  that  fashion,  I  say,  and  likewise  to  think  of  it 
at  this  moment,  is  to  guess  thy  secret  immediate, 
though  m.ay  the  Lord  forgive  me  for  paining  thee 
with  so  clumsy  a  witlessness." 

"  Nay,  Master  Jan,"  said  Miss  Priddum  quietly, 
"you  be  far  from  needing  such  forgiveness.  I  do  but 
feel  a  bit  bumpetty  inside  me  to  hear  it,  because  I 
did  be  thinken  as  Reuben  and  I  had  kep'  it  secret  from 
everybody. 
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I  baint  aught  beyond  a  homely  old  country 
woman,"  she  said  suddenly,  turning  to  Kitty  and 
Joan  more  than  to  me,  "  but  Master  Jan  have  spoken 
plain  truth.  I  have  gotten  a  sweetheart !  .  .  . 
Not  but  what  I  aren't  had  more  than  one  in  my  time  ; 
but  t'  other  got  wedded,  though  he  be  a  widow-man 
these  thirteen  years,"  she  added  thoughtfully.  I 
reminded  me  of  Jodey  Brid's  marriage,  and  began  to 
reckon  up  in  my  mind  how  long  since  his  wife  had 
died.     .     . 

*'  Tell  us  all  about  thy  present  one,  if  you  will,'* 
said  Joan  softly,  "  and  it  shall  go  no  farther." 

"  Nay,"  said  Miss  Priddum  distressfully,  "it  do 
seem  by  all  accounts  to  have  gone  far  enough  al- 
ready !  " 

I  reassured  her  on  the  point.  For  in  truth  she  and 
the  farmer  had  kept  their  secret  well,  the  cottage  being 
well  away  from  the  village  and  out  of  gossip's  eyes. 

"  How  did  us  first  become  sweethearts  I  baint 
able  to  say  ezacally,"  she  began,  taking  into  her 
manner  a  great  brightness,  "  though  in  a  manner  of 
speaking  it  was  when  I  was  but  a  smallish  lass,  and 
himself  a  biggish  man  already,  like  thee,  Master  Jan, 
though  a  sight  more  handsome." 

"  Of  course,"  murmured  Kitty. 

"  Maybe  it  was  at  chapel  tay-party,  and  he  did 
come  up  with  a  plate  of  butty  cake,  and  nobbut  one 
piece  left  with  two  of  us  for  it,  me  and  Sally  Bean. 
He  give  that  piece  of  butty  cake  to  me.  .  .  Maybe 
it  was  a  long  time  after  that  us  was  drawn  together — 
when  I  was  twenty,  which  is  twenty  years  agone 
and  I  beginned  to  wear  new  teeth.     Come  to  think  of 
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it,  maybe  it  was  because  of  they  new  teeth  them- 
selves. 

"  Reuben  he  had  corned  a-courting  by  then  in 
regular  sort  of  way,  though  he  never  got  excited  about 
it  until  he  larnt  about  they  teeth.  He  corned,  you  see, 
a  big  distance,  and  kept  it  to  Sunday  afternoon,  which 
he  do  yet  indeed ;  and  so  I  says  to  myself,  '  I  shall 
keep  these  here  butivul  teeth  for  Sunday  afternoons, 
it  being  a  great  pity  to  waste  them  on  a  week-day, 
and  they  such  extravagance  to  pay  for. 

*'  I  would  sit  watching  out  for  Reuben  by  that 
window  there,  and  when  I  seed  him  comen  through 
li'l  green  gate  I  would  stick  my  new  teeth  in  my 
mouth,  and  a  bonnie  wench  he  did  think  me,  nor  could 
he  keep  his  two  eyes  off  my  mouth  no-ways  every  time 
I  laughed  out,  in  admiring  them,  like.  I  tooked  good 
care  to  laugh  a  lot. 

*'  Week  after  week  he  would  sit  and  drink  my 
Mother's  rhubarb  wine  and  tark  about  his  cattle,  and 
I  would  sit  and  harken  to  him  and  grow  more  and 
more  wishful  for  to  have  had  teeth  like  his.  Here  be 
teeth  his  very  own,  I  told  myself,  and  white  like  milk 
from  whisker  to  whisker.  All  through  the  week  I 
would  think  of  they  fine  teeth  of  his,  a-wondering 
would  he  go  away  for  ever  if  he  chanced  to  find  out 
about  mine. 

*'  I  seed  a  hen's  white  gizzard,  and  I  thought  of 
they  teeth.  I  seed  big  snows  bigger  than  these  lying 
here  and  now,  and  they  teeth  was  everywhere.  I  seed 
water  buttycups  by  a  pond,  white  and  shy  like,  or  I 
seed  a  lady-smock  in  our  garden,  and  a  Canterbury  bell 
all  twisted  and  twirly,  and  'twas  naught  to  the  blossoms 
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when  he  opened  his  two  Hps,  and  yawned  out  loud 
or  picked  his  teeth  with  a  toothpick. 

"  Not  that  I  did  take  part  any  the  less  for  his 
face,  or  his  strong  hands,  or  his  Sunday  suit. 

"  Then  corned  a  Sunday  my  big  man  stepped 
through  that  li'l  green  gate  before  I  was  aware,  and 
though  I  popped  in  my  teeth  the  same  old  way,  lark- 
a-me  if  they  baint  dropping  out  again  the  first  word  I 
spake  when  he  walked  through  yonder  door  ! 

*'  He  seed  it  all,  he  did,  and  I  was  that  shamed  I 
could  have  runned  away  and  never  set  eyes  on  him 
no  more.  But  he  nobbut  coaxed  me  back  to  him, 
for  I  was  halfway  up  our  stairs  by  then,  and  he  told 
me  not  to  be  frightened,  for  'twas  all  right,  because 
he  did  wear  new  teeth  himself.  And  I  do  remember 
it  made  him  nearly  kiss  me.     .     .     . 

'*  It  seemed  to  draw  us  nearer,  that  did.  And 
because  I  weren't  always  thinken  of  his  teeth  I  seed 
more  truly  how  clever  he  was  in  more  natural  born 
ways,  for  when  he  was  a  lad  of  eight  years  he  says  to 
greengrocer's  cart,  '  How  much  be  them  there  oranges, 
please.  Mister  Grocer-man  ?  ' 

""  Greengrocer  he  says  to  young  Reuben,  '  Two  for 
three  ha'pence.' 

*'  Young  Reuben  he  says  to  greengrocer,  '  Give 
us  the  ha'penny  one,  then,'  and  for  my  own  part  I 
would  never  have  thought  to  say  so  smartish  a  thing. 

"  I  did  also  see  how  comely  he  was,  and  what 
biggish  powerfulness  was  hidden  behind  his  slow 
ways.  And  I  found  out  the  cuckoo  was  his  favourite 
bird. 

*'  There  do  be  but  one  shadder  to  it  all,  and  that 
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is  when  I  get  frighted  and  wonder,  what  of  my  stick 
and  a  hobble  in  my  left,  why  he  baint  grown  a-wearied 
of  me.  But  he  have  the  rheumatics  himself,  and  his 
right  gone  gammy  with  it,  and  that's  my  consola- 
tion." 

I  said  something  of  gallantry  that  must  have  made 
up  for  all  my  sins.  Joan  looked  about  to  say  some- 
thing also,  and  Kitty  said  it. 

For  Kitty  was  more  madcap  and  less  regardful  of 
feelings,  because  she  was  at  that  age  when  a  maid  is 
fond  of  hearing  things  to  make  her  blood  tingle,  although 
she  went  remorseful  for  her  carelessness  on  the  instant 
of  its  utterance. 

"  But  why  have  thee  and  Master  Satisfactory  not 
been  married?"  she  asked,  "  Thee'm  been  courted 
twenty  years  now,  Miss  Priddum,  according  to  thy 
own  words  ;  nay,  more  than  twenty." 

Miss  Priddum  put  her  cup  down  thoughtfully. 

"  Well,  it  is  summat  after  this  way,"  she  said,  with 
much  simplicity  and  no  shadow  of  complaint. 
* '  Reuben,  he  have  not  been  ezacally  able  to  make  up 
his  mind.  Every  Sabbath  he  comes  for  to  stay  for 
tay  and  goes  up  to  see  my  old  Mother,  and  my  old 
Mother  she  do  get  vastly  cheerful  and  lively  like 
while  he  is  here.  But  he  have  not  been  ezacally  able 
to  make  up  his  mind." 

'*  And  now.  Miss  Priddum,  thee  shall  show  to  us," 
I  put  in,  to  ease  things  down,  "  thee  shall  please  show 
that  massive  pair  of  iron  handcuffs,  the  pair  handed 
down  from  thy  granfaither  the  village  watch,  nigh 
upon  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  agone." 
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'*  Eh,  Master  Jan,  and  how  thee  do  love  the  things 
of  ancient  time  !  " 

"  You  said  that  last  night  at  the  party,  Miss  Prid- 
dum,"  I  answered,  looking  kindly  at  the  little  woman, 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  would  say  it  is  of  the  middle 
ages." 

Kitty  made  her  inspection  at  leisure  and  firstly.  I 
contrived  to  bend  over  the  relics  at  the  same  moment 
as  Joan  when  my  sister  passed  them  on  to  us.  For 
which  reason  I  did  see  of  those -Rose  Cottage  treasures 
but  little. 

And  yet  I  was  aware  of  the  handcuffs,  and  then  of 
a  misty  blunderbuss,  shaped  like  a  rattle  a  showman 
uses  to  this  day  at  our  fair-grounds,  and  fit  to  kick 
its  owner  off  his  feet ;  and  last  of  all  a  graveyard  bone 
from  the  old  churchyard  now  made  away  with. 

I  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  Miss  Priddum's 
man  must  be  either  an  unanointed  fool  or  a  rogue 
complete,  though  I  gathered  no  satisfaction  on  the 
point  from  my  mem-ory  of  his  appearance — or  from  his 
name,  for  the  matter  of  that. 

Certainly  the  name  of  Patience  Priddum  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  her  days. 

Before  we  took  our  departure  we  paid  our  respects 
to  old  Mam  Priddum  lying  bedfast  in  the  little  room 
above. 

A  ruddy  fire  chuckled  in  the  grate,  and  a  yellow 
tabby  cat  was  seated  on  the  bright  blue  counterpane 
at  the  foot  of  the  big  oaken  four-poster,  listening  with 
wide  ears  to  the  addled  brain  of  the  old  lady  recounting 
the  history  of  her  girlhood  and  how  she  learned  tp 
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spell  the  word  "  cat  '*  before  she  finally  left  school 
and  had  never  forgotten  it. 

She  was  giving  support  to  her  boast  as  we  entered 
the  room. 

"  Harken,  li'l  puss-puss-puss,"  she  cackled. 
*'  Harken  to  my  spelling  of  it : — Kay,  Eeeeee,  Teeee, 

.     .     .     Tee     .     .     .     Ssssssss !  " 

'*  Correct,"  said  the  cat. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
OF    CUCKOOS    AND    A    CRADLE    SONG 

BROWN  earth,  made  moist  and  sticky  by  the  melting 
snow,  showed  itself  in  patches  on  the  roads  next 
morning;  but  the  partial  thaw  had  left  unchanged 
the  snowy  face  of  the  fields  and  moorland,  save  to 
make  it  peakier  and  more  chilly  gray  beneath  a  heavy 
grey  sky. 

A  big  starling  was  piping  so  vigorously  from  the 
bare  lilac  trees  as  I  came  into  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath 
afternoon  that  a  man  might  have  sworn  from  its 
hopeful  note  that  the  white  weather  was  well  on  the 
way  to  banishment  until  another  winter.  And  yet, 
ere  I  had  closed  our  farm-gate  and  turned  slushing  up 
the  road  a  large  solitary  snowflake  came  rolling  in  from 
Elden  and  fell  threateningly,  and  the  disillusioned 
bird  was  gone. 

In  one  instant  his  song  died  out,  and  the  snow- 
covered  village  was  as  if  it  had  been  emptied.  Had 
that  warning  flake  been  rain,  and  the  first  softening  of 
Spring  in  its  fall,  the  starling  would  have  piped  on 
and  on,  and  all  his  brother  spadgers  out  for  com- 
pany. 

*'  I  did  not  mean  I  had  no  friends, ^^     .     .     . 

I  was  alone  with  that  ominous  memory  in  the 
chill  emptiness,  and  caught  round  with  despondency. 
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Naught  had  occurred  to  shift  the  gloom  born  of  apple- 
gathering  yestermorning,  though,  if  truth  be  told, 
there  was  naught  but  my  inward  brooding  to  add  to 
it. 

I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  warm  beauteous 
life  of  our  Sunday  parlour,  myself  in  my  corner  gazing 
like  a  hungry  dog  for  some  sign  from  Joan  Melody 
that  my  fears  were  phantoms  and  life  not  at  all  blasted 
and  my  heart  needlessly  unquiet.  And  I  might  have 
gazed  until  my  eyes  were  weary  ere  deceiving  myself 
back  to  belief  in  all  I  yearned  for. 

So  I  had  come  out  into  the  cheerless  open,  seeking 
comfort  in  a  walk,  open  and  swinging  as  the  open  itself, 
as  far  as  Patience  Priddum's  cottage  again  and  maybe 
to  a  chance  meeting  with  Reuben  Satisfactory. 

There  was  within  me  a  vague  hope  that,  being  a 
man  as  Reuben  was  a  man,  some  pressure  exerted  with 
the  same  skilful  discretion  I  practised  on  the  right 
flank  of  our  high-kicking  Sun-Star  to  get  her  standing 
correctly  for  milking,  because  she  comes  of  a  contrary 
breed  of  cattle  and  loves  active  resistance — some  such 
pressure  from  me  in  his  tardy  wooing  might  stave  off 
the  unhappiness  doomed  otherwise  for  little  Miss 
Priddum. 

Plain  to  see  she  was  still  counting  on  Reuben  as 
warmly  as  woman  might  ever  do  in  twenty  years  of 
courtship.  I  was  heavy  with  love's  suffering  myself, 
and  even  the  sweating  farmwork  could  not  lift  it  now. 
I  felt  wishful  to  bar  it  from  others  where  I  could,  and 
more  so  from  a  woman. 

The  footmarks  of  a  hare  that  had  come  so  close  to 
human  habitation  as  to  cross  the  village  highway  were 
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being  swallowed  quickly  by  the  new  snowfall — his 
prints,  two  side  by  side  and  two  following  one  behind 
the  other ;  highly  deceiving,  all  four  of  them,  because 
the  two  front  marks  were  made  by  the  lanky  hind  legs 
leaping  ahead  of  the  trotting  forefeet  at  every  spring. 

"  A  sensible  mode  for  humans  such  as  Reuben 
Satisfactory,"  I  bethought  to  myself,  "  and  for  every- 
one of  us  where  the  brain  do  lag  in  vigour  behind  the 
body." 

Patience  opened  the  door  to  me  as  I  swung  past 
the  little  green  gate. 

In  her  hair  was  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon.  She  was 
wearing  a  faded  black  silk  gown,  and  great  excitement 
was  in  her  hobbling  steps  and  her  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Reuben  is  here,"  she  whispered.  "  Reuben  Satis- 
factory, I  do  mean,  if  theeVe  remembered,  Master 
Jan." 

"  How  could  I  forget.  Miss  Priddum  ?  " 

**  And  O  Master  Jan  ! — I  do  think  he  have  made 
up  his  mind  !  " 

I  congratulated  her  in  a  subdued  voice.  Then  I 
stepped  into  the  parlour  without  an  invitation  because 
I  could  not  overcome  my  desire  to  meet  Miss  Priddum's 
man. 

There  in  the  chair  occupied  by  old  Mother  Priddum 
through  her  more  active  days  and  kept  for  her  still, 
though  it  was  never  needed  now,  sat  Farmer  Satisfac- 
tory, gazing  deep  into  the  fire,  and,  plain  to  see,  much 
occupied  in  making  up  his  mind. 

He  was  a  red-faced  man  of  forty-five  or  thereabouts, 
and  despite  the  rheumatism  in  his  leg,  on  him  was  the 
soundness  of  his  Peakland  prime. 
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At  once  when  I  saw  the  way  he  had  spread  his 
legs  before  that  fire  I  resolved  myself  to  be  favourably 
disposed  towards  Reuben  Satisfactory.  There  is  in 
the  fashion  a  human  male  sprawls  at  his  rest,  bends 
the  knee,  or  sets  foot  to  floor,  something  which  makes 
all  the  variation  in  character,  and  so  I  knew  Reuben 
at  once  as  an  unanointed  fool,  and  no  rogue  at  all. 

After  passing  him  the  time  of  day  and  brief  con- 
verse I  rose  up  and  climbed  the  stairs  to  pay  my 
respects  to  old  Mam  Priddum  as  we  had  done  yesterday 
and  did  always  before  departure  from  Rose  Cottage. 
I  found  her  most  cheerful  and  confiding,  and  much 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  a  wedding.  The  same  cheer- 
fulness and  elation,  Patience  told  me  later,  had  over- 
taken her  every  Sabbath  afternoon  since  Reuben  first 
came  a-courting. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  sitting  room  I  found  Patience 
there  alone  and  a  little  downcast.  She  was  taking  the 
blue  ribbon  out  of  her  hair  before  the  tiny  looking-glass, 
and  when  she  beheld  me  in  the  doorway  to  the  stairs 
she  put  it  hastily  behind  her  back.  I  made  beUeve  I 
had  not  seen  it. 

''  Where  is  thy  Reuben  ?  " 

She  looked  me  bravely  in  the  face. 

*'  He  has  gone,"  she  said,  and  there  was  a  gentle 
catch  in  her  voice.  "  He  has  gone  back  to  home  ;  he 
couldna  quite  make  up  his  mind  again." 

I  hastened  out  and  away,  and  after  tremendous 
effort,  because  of  the  deep  snows  and  the  slush,  I  caught 
up  the  black  speck  making  tracks  steadily  through 
the  weather  in  the  opposite  direction  to  our  village. 
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He  looked  slowly  round  to  my  call,  and  then  pursued 
his  way  unheeding.     So  I  said  to  him 

''  Be  thee  off  a-seeking  for  thy  favourite  bird  in 
such  weather  as  this,  Master  ?  " 

He  scanned  my  face  for  joking.  After  a  deal  of 
meditation  he  answered,   "  Mebbe." 

*'  It  is  a  fine  bird,  the  cuckoo." 

"  Mebbe." 

"  And  so  thee'm  clever  at  business  figures,"  I  went 
on. 

"  Who  have  been  telHng  thee  ?  " 

"  Thy  favourite  bird  told  me.  Indeed  it  were  a 
clever  affair,  buying  up  one  orange  at  two  for  three 
ha'pence  I  'Twould  never  have  come  to  a  head  of 
the  likes  of  mine  to  think  it  out  so  smartly." 

"Mebbe." 

Then,  judging  that  I  had  led  up  to  the  subject  in 
the  tactful  sort  of  way  resolved  upon,  I  asked  him 
straight  out,  and  with  no  further  truckling,  if  he  did 
not  think  it  was  about  time  he  decided  what  he  meant 
to  do  with  his  future. 

He  did  not  make  sudden  onslaught  upon  my  person, 
didn't  Reuben,  for  my  youngish  impertinence  ;  nor  did 
he  enquire  as  to  my  right  to  concern  myself  in  his 
affairs.     He  simply  answered  : 

"  Mebbe,  young  fella,  mebbe." 

*' And  with  Miss  Priddum's  future?"  I  added 
fiercely. 

"  Mebbe,  young  fella,  mebbe." 

It  was  seemingly  by  naught  less  than  a  miracle  that 
I  forced  him  at  long  length  to  tell  me,  with  lazy  serious- 
ness and  a  good  nature  which  tickled  my  heart  indeed 
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that  he  and  his  rheumatism  were  very  comfortable  up 
at  home  with  his  brother  and  sister,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  he  did  anything  rash. 

At  that  I  gave  him  a  mighty  piece  of  my  own  mind, 
I  do  assure  you. 

"  Mebbe,  young  fella,"  he  said,  at  the  end  of  my 
outburst.     "Mebbe." 

Snorting  with  disgust  of  Reuben  Satisfactory,  raging 
within  me  for  my  impotence,  contemptuous  at  my  vain 
dealing  with  him,  dismayed  for  poor  Miss  Priddum, 
indignant  with  myself  that  I  was  feeling  aught  but 
dismay  for  Miss  Priddum  and  feeling  aught  but 
hatred  (which  I  could  not  feel)  for  the  farmer,  I  ended 
by  pulling  myself  to  a  standstill  in  my  trudge  back  to 
home  again ;  and,  with  a  backward  glance  at  the 
far-off  figure,  I  bent  myself  and  made  a  giant  snowball 
of  new  snow  and  took  aim  at  the  farmer's  moving 
smudge  as  I  take  aim  in  summer  at  the  wicket  from 
long-field,  though  well  against  the  stump-keeper's 
wish. 

In  my  state  of  mind  that  was  the  best  thing  1 
could  find  to  act  on.  Had  he  been  of  my  youth  I  might 
have  forced  a  bout  of  fists  upon  him,  though,  for  all 
the  benefit  Patience  might  get  thereby,  a  snowball  was 
just  as  well,  and  so  I  threw  it.  It  caught  him  full  on 
his  billy-cock  hat  after  a  flight  straight  as  a  bolt, 
smashing  it  in  and  off  to  the  snow  a  dozen  yards 
away.  Grand  exultation  was  in  my  heart  to  see  him 
standing  there  disconsolate,  wondering  (I  do  hope)  if 
it  was  a  visitation  from  the  Lord  for  his  too-easy 
methods,  and  then  treading  fearfully  forward  and 
rescuing  the  battered  hat  from  deep  snow. 
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"  That  for  thy  tardiness  and  a  silly  cuckoo  !  "  I 
shouted,  and  he  turned  himself  about  and  stood 
facing  mildly  in  my  direction  for  quite  a  longish  time, 
hat  in  hand,  looking  as  if  he  was  saying  (but  now  well 
out  of  my  hearing)  : 

"  Mebbe,  young  fella,  mebbe." 

I  went  leaping  lightheartedly  homeward  through 
the  meadow,  and  through  the  highest  drifts  for  choice, 
because  there  is  little  in  life  so  uplifting  of  human 
moods  as  an  honest  aim  with  the  right  hand  and  a 
stricken  target  that  would  have  dodged  if  it  could. 

Yet,  despite  such  lightheartedness,  I  did  feel  a  deep 
concern  for  Patience  Priddum,  and  soon  I  had  slowed 
me  down  again,  racking  brain  and  imagination  for  a 
plan  to  reveal  gently  to  her  the  hopelessness  of  Farmer 
Satisfactory's  suit,  and  aid  her  to  tide  over  it.  Now 
was  the  moment  or  never,  I  decided  ;  and  for  a  long 
time  I  pondered,  making  a  slow  homeward  journey 
after  all,  because  of  such  pondering. 

As  I  retrospected,  there  slowly  came  to  me  chinks 
of  new  light  on  the  matter.  Then,  in  a  little  blaze  of 
it,  I  bethought  myself  how  Reuben  Satisfactory  was 
not  the  only  man  who  had  shown  interest  in  Patience 
]  :iddum.  Suppose  that  interest  were  not  yet  dead, 
1  ut  only  dormant,  in  the  man  who  had  preceded  him  ? 
I  had  a  suspicion  it  was  Jodey  Brid  himself,  a  widower 
of  thirteen  years,  yet  not  rheumaticky  like  Reuben, 
but  game  all  through  and  prime  enough  still. 

Based  on  Jodey  Brid's  existence,  therefore,  I  made 
my  plans,  albeit  drastic  and  bold  and  in  other  circum- 
stances questionable  because  they  included  a  letter 
anonymous  to  a  lady.     But  I  swore  to  go  through 
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with  it  for  the  said  lady's  sake,  taking  the  crooked  with 
the  straight,  though  httle  can  be  called  crooked  that 
does  nobody  hurt. 

The  thought  of  letters  and  messages  recalled  to  me, 
ere  I  turned  in  at  our  own  gate,  how  I  had  vouched 
to  my  Mother  that  I  would  call  with  one  from  her  to 
Nance  Orchard's  cottage.  Therefore  I  betook  myself 
to  the  outward  road  again. 

As  I  was  about  to  lift  the  latch  of  the  cottage  door 
there  came  to  me  from  within,  raised  above  the  subdued 
twittering  of  many  human  little  birds  gathered  in  play 
on  the  hearth,  the  soft  and  tremulous  voice  of  Nancy, 

crooning  an  old-time  Peakland  lullaby 

"  Sleepy,  baby,  sleepylie, 

My  bonnie  babbylie. 

Don't  'ee  kickit  toes  now. 

Shut  'ee  eyesen  close  now. 

Keep  un  closed  till  time  for  wakkin', 

Mamsie's  near  and  Daddie's  takkin' 

Shiny  pennies  in  a  pocket 

All  the  way  to  Chapel  market. 

For  to  buy  a  lambsie's  wool 

For  to  fill  a  cradle  full 

For  to  wrap  a  baby  wee — 

My  bonnie  babbylie  ! 
Sleepy  baby,  sleepylie." 
And  I  found  heartache  within  me  because  of  a  thousand 
things,   and  stole  away  through  the  snow  with  my 
Mother's  message  out  of  memory. 


CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH 
OF    A    LETTER    TO    ROSE    COTTAGE 

DEAR  MISS  PRIDDUM, 

The  undersigned  doth  see  no  good  for  thee  in  waiting 
on  Master  Satisfactory's  unsatisfactory  behavings,  and 
doth  therefore  ask  thee,  What  is  amiss  with  one  who 
thinks  kindly  of  thee  in  secret,  his  name  being 
respectable  and  Joseph  Bird  the  roadmender? 

Naught  beyond  this  the  undersigned  will  say 
further. 

A   WELL-WISHER    INDEED. 
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CHAPTER  THE  TWENTIETH 
OF    MILKING    TIME 

ONCE  again  I  shrank  from  the  sight  of  the  warm 
Uving  beauteousness  of  our  Sunday  parlour,  now 
merrily  a- jingle,  I  reckoned,  with  the  teacups  and 
silver  from  our  best  treasure  cupboard,  and  with 
dancing  firelight  and  the  first  candles.  And  because 
of  it  I  took  myself  across  the  snowy  yard  direct  to  the 
shippon  for  the  milking. 

There  did  I  find  my  heart's  quietude  again — a 
lasting  quietude,  as  it  turned  out,  for  in  that  warm, 
humble  place,  with  its  gentle  creatures  and  such  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  as  the  time  of  day  gave  rise 
to — in  that  old  cowshed  there  was  for  me  the  restora- 
tion of  the  golden  faith  which  yesterday  had  pulsed 
in  my  blood,  and  stirred,  at  my  waking  from  sleep, 
whatever  gianthood  lurked  in  me  ;  and  I  speak  without 
boasting,  for  there  is  gianthood  in  every  man,  though 
seldom  chancing  to  come  to  the  top. 

Gently  now,  lacking  all  my  mind's  former  rioting, 
was  that  golden  faith  restored.  Maybe  it  was  because 
while  I  worked  among  the  cattle  there  I  dreamed  of  a 
dusky  maiden  framed  in  her  own  duskiness  and  a 
plaid  shawl  of  soft  maroon  and  blue  texture,  coming 
down  to  that  very  spot  betwixt  the  rows  of  standing 
cows  with  a  morning  cup  of  coffee  smoking  and  mischief 
bubbling  above  the  cup  and  saucer. 
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And  maybe  it  was  because  there  was  music  to  my 
dream.  For  there  is  no  noise  in  all  this  world  so  good 
to  hear  as  the  noise  of  milk  raining  into  an  empty  can 
at  eventide,  and  you  listening  to  it  in  a  warm  dark 
shippon  anywhere  on  the  Derbyshire  hills. 

''  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  I  to  my  Father,  when 
he  joined  me  at  the  milking,  "  there  baint  a  sight  or 
sound  so  good  to  a  true  Peakland  man  as  the  music 
of  milking  time." 

"  For  sartin-sure,"  he  answered  thoughtfully.  "  But 
what  has  gone  awry  with  thee  ?  " 

'*  Nowt,"  I  answered  bluntly. 

He  gazed  at  me  kindly-wise,  saying  nothing. 

''  I  did  not  come  a-home  to  tea-time,"  I  went  on, 
after  uneasy  silence,  what  of  the  untruth,  "  because 
there  was  turmoil  for  me  among  you  all." 

''Turmoil,  lad?  Turmoil,  where  thy  Mother  is, 
and " 

"  Nay,  the  turmoil  was  in  my  own  mind." 

I  added  hurriedly,  "  But  do  not  ask  me  what 
caused  it,  for  now  that  my  mind  has  gone  passable 
again  in  this  music,  'twere  too  foolish  to  call  it  back 
to  memory,  and  I  have  no  relish  for  dwelling  on  my 
foolery." 

"  Thee'm  a  queer  lad,  Jan." 

"  Nay,  for  it  is  the  same  in  different  ways  with 
men  all  over  the  wide  world,  Faither,  and  'twas  the 
same  with  thee.  For  I  do  compare  it  with  a  voyage 
to  a  man  who  loves  the  sea,  which  is  no  satisfying 
thing  until  it  has  been  crowned  with  what  for  him  is 
the  best  of  all  sounds  made  by  man,  the  rattle  of  the 
anchor  chain  when  he  sails  at  last  into  harbour.     It  is 
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the  same  with  thee,  Faither,  what  is  more,  and  as  I 
have  said,  or  I  go  badly  out  of  my  reckoning." 

"Now  I  do  come  to  ponder  over  it,"  repUed  my 
Father,  after  much  hard  work  at  a  cow's  udders,  "  so 
'tis.  I  reckon  how  long  ago  in  my  young  youth  there 
was  no  day  that  seemed  a  full  day  or  became  truly 
happy  unless  I  had  heard  the  sound  of  milking  in  this 
shippon  when  I  had  come,  weary  of  boy-play,  to 
home.  It  was  my  native  vision,  as  it  has  become  thy 
native  vision  also,  and  to  consider  it  makes  me  feel 
youngish  again  with  thee." 

"  Our  native  vision,"  I  repeated,  "  that  had  come 
to  us  at  the  age  when  the  mind  is  like  unbeaten  snow. 
Without  question  we  received  it,  even  as  the  snowy 
hillside  receives  the  first  impression  of  a  wild  bird's 
unwebbed  feet.     It  is  a  goodly  vision,  Faither.     .     ." 

"  Fixed  and  vivid  has  it  stayed  with  me,"  said  he, 
warming  to  the  thought,  "  fixed  and  vivid  enough, 
though  all  other  visions  are  growing  dim.     .     ." 

"  Nay,"  I  answered  cheerily,  "  thee'm  so  youngish, 
Faither,  that  there  is  an  ancient  future  before  thee 
yet,  and  to  all  thy  visions  shall  surely  be  added,  sooner 
or  later,  great  travel  and  the  wonders  of  the  world." 

"  I  have  had  great  travel,"  said  he,  with  a  deep 
quiet  in  his  voice,  "  and  I  have  known  all  the  wonders 
of  the  world." 

And  he  spoke  the  truth  indeed,  though  from  choice 
he  had  trod  no  further  than  a  hundred  miles  outside 
our  village,  neither  southward  or  northward.     .     . 

"  I  knew  a  man  once,"  said  he,  "  who,  until  his  death 
at  a  big  age,  treasured  that  music  in  his  heart  above 
all  human  sounds.     When  he  became  feeble  and  useless 
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to  the  farm  it  was  his  dehght  to  be  led  down  to  the 
shippon  at  such  times  as  now,  and  there  he  would  sit 
contented  on  a  stool  out  of  harm's  way,  listening 
to  the  sound  of  milk  showering  the  pail. 

''  Many  times  I  did  see  him  there,  though  it  was 
before  thy  time,  lad.  A  shrunken  old  figure  he  made, 
bending  on  his  stick,  his  eyes  well-nigh  sightless,  and 
staring  downward  and  fixed.  Silent  he  was,  save 
when  he  raised  his  thin  tremble  of  a  voice  to  ax  his 
lad  if  'twere  Mary  Ann  was  giving  at  the  moment,  or 
Champion,  this  cow  or  that  cow." 

*'  It  would  be  a  poor  man  who  could  not  distinguish 
by  sound  alone  which  of  his  cows  were  milking." 

"  True  for  thee,  Jan  ;  but  reckon  out  for  thyself 
that  in  a  littlish  while  he  was  too  old  and  weak  to  be 
lifted  even  out  of  his  bed.  It  was  his  grief  then  that 
he  could  no  longer  hear  the  old  sounds,  until  his  son 
got  the  notion  of  keeping  wide  oppen  the  bedroom 
window  as  well  as  the  shippon  door,  and  the  old  man 
with  a  deal  of  straining  and  listening  did  catch  the 
music  full  on  its  drift  across  the  yard." 

**  The  hearts  of  men,  once  familiar  with  such  music, 
but  doomed  to  cities,"  said  I,  "  must  be  crumbling 
away  terribly  if  they  hold  those  memories.  There 
baint  no  room  at  all  in  cities  for  a  sweet  low-roofed 
shippon  or  the  memory  of  one,  and  little  indeed  for 
any  other  thing  which  contains  a  soul." 

"  True  for  thee,  lad,"  chuckled  he.  "  When  I  was 
a  young  shaver  and  had  wandered  far  from  home, 
with  the  day  spent  and  a  risk  of  my  getting  lost  unless 
I  made  speed,  I  could  never  come  upon  a  farm  without 
my  heart  lifting,  and  I  felt  no  longer  lonesome,  wherever 
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I  might  be.  Even  a  strange  farm  was  a  friend,  and  I 
could  not  help  creeping  on  tip-toe  through  the  yard 
to  the  shippon — creeping,  because  the  farmer  may 
not  have  been  so  friendly  as  the  shippon.  There, 
timid  inside  the  door,  breathing  the  mellow  warm 
darkness  about  the  quiet  beasts  and  barkening  to  the 
soft  sounds,  I  only  forced  myself  to  homeward  when 
night  gave  a  warning." 

Then  did  we  drop  silent  at  our  work  and  take  our 
fill  of  the  music  of  our  hearts'  contentment — the 
sounds  at  milking  time  in  that  warm-smelling  Red 
Oak  farm  shippon.  Immortal  sounds,  changing  not 
through  the  years  or  through  the  seasons  of  the  years  ; 
whether  in  the  season  of  sunsets  that  are  like  some 
huge,  dusty  flagon  of  old  wine,  flooding  through  the 
low  doorway  across  the  rich  silk  of  the  cattle  ;  or  in 
the  season  of  young  swallows  twittering  in  a  nest  amid 
the  cobwebbed  rafters  when  their  mother  flashes  in 
with  food  and  out  again  for  more,  and  wondrous 
graceful,  moreover ;  or  in  the  season  of  white  snows 
drifting  up  the  outer  wall  even  as  they  drifted  about 
us  that  Sabbath  white  afternoon.  Changeless  sounds 
always,  and  transfigured  for  me  since  that  day  itself, 
as  all  sounds  shall  be  transfigured  for  ever.  More 
priceless,  withal,  in  their  simplicity  than  empires. 

And  yet  there  was  little  to  it  beyond  a  poignant, 
merry  melody  within  a  pail,  and  the  deep  soft  breathing 
and  coughing  of  the  cows. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIRST 
OF   THE    OLD    HUNDREDTH 

''US  shall  begin  with  the  Old  Hundredth," my  Father 
announced.     "  Sing  to  the  Lard  with  cheerful  voice." 

My  Mother  corrected  him  in  a  hasty  whisper  because 
he  had  given  out  the  second  hne  for  the  first  hne. 
Then  she  arranged  her  silken  gown  in  comely  order  at 
the  harpsichord,  smoothing  its  folds  very  daintily  this 
way  and  that  way,  with  Joan  and  Kitty  standing  on 
either  side  of  her  and  I  alongside  my  Father,  clearing 
my  throat  with  a  noise  untoward  and  lifting  my  great 
length  from  the  settle. 

Very  careful  were  those  white  old  fingers  to  strike 
the  proper  note,  and  I  did  love  to  see  the  parlour 
candle-lights  make  delicate  marvel  of  them  against  the 
faded  yellow  kej^s  over  which  for  a  moment  they 
poised. 

Ere  they  could  fall  and  our  little  Sabbath  night 
service  commence,  a  knock  sounded  from  the  kitchen 
porch.  I  went  out  and  opened  to  a  flood  of  Dick 
Pearson's  folk  from  Silver  Side. 

"  Coom  right  in  and  welcome  to  ye  all,  'Lizbeth 
and  Antony,"  my  Father  called  out  to  Dick's  father 
and  mother,  laying  his  hj^mnal  down  on  its  opened 
page.  "  Us  were  about  to  begin  with  the  Old  Hun- 
dredth, and  the  more  to  join  in  it  the  better." 

They  came  forward,  some  sheepish,  some  at  home 
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already,  according  to  the  quality  of  their  make-up, 
and  at  least  one,  and  he  the  hugest  in  solid  reckoning, 
came  in  eagerly.  Habited  were  everyone  of  them  in 
black,  out  of  respect  for  the  day,  and  seeming  to  my 
mind  of  a  greater  soberness  than  even  the  Sabbath  did 
warrant ;  maybe  because  when  I  greeted  them  at  the 
open  door  I  caught  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  ringing 
very  sweetly  and  peacefully  over  the  snow,  calling 
hardier  folk  than  our  own  Mother  to  evensong,  and 
calling  in  vain  to  the  rest  of  us  at  Red  Oak  because  of 
her. 

Chatter  buzzed  like  bumble-bees  everywhere  in  our 
parlour,  the  service  being  suspended  for  a  space  from 
politeness.  Of  course  Dick  was  over  by  Kitty  already 
and  all  the  while,  looking  as  though  he  meant  to  stay 
there  until  homing-time. 

And  in  truth  our  Kitty  was  worthy  of  the  worship 
that  shone  from  his  honest  face,  and  more,  a  wide 
world  more.  Whether  in  the  creamy  draperies  that 
clung  about  her  fairness,  shimmering  in  the  soft  light 
until  Dick's  youngest  brother  went  so  large  of  eye 
that  he  seemed  wishful  to  touch  her  to  see  if  his  big 
brother's  sweetheart  was  a  real  one  and  truly  alive  ; 
or  whether  in  plain  homespun  for  household  work-time 
— I  do  vow  that  if  the  fire-flames  have  not  sent  me 
dozing  I  could  look  at  her  myself  for  a  full  hour  without 
surfeit,  and  think  all  the  hour  of  Joan. 

And  I  dare  swear  if  I  told  Kitty  so,  to  tease  her,  she 
would  answer  in  the  same  strain  regarding  my  own 
handsomeness,  only  thinking  of  Dick. 

"  Us  shall  begin  with  the  Old  Hundredth,"  said 
my  Father  a  second  time,  when  everybody  was  settled 
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and  hushful.  "  'AH  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell.'  " 

My  Mother  set  the  harpsichord  thrilling  bravely 
with  the  grand  old  music,  and  on  one  accord,  softly  or 
loudly  as  the  mood  took  us  and  as  the  hymnal 
directed,  we  sang  the  words  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  last  verse  thundering  in  its  triumph  through  the 
parlour  like  a  storm. 

Nor  was  there  lack  of  voices  to  help  it  forward. 

Beyond  ourselves  there  sang  Dick  Pearson  with  his 
goodly  bass,  and  his  father  and  mother,  and  the 
trebles  of  four  young  brothers.  Dick  was  the  elder 
lad  at  Silver  Side,  with  none  to  king  it  or  queen  it  over 
him  but  one  only,  and  of  other  blood,  she  being  our 
Kitty ;  his  own  people,  I  wager,  leaving  her  with 
absolute  monarchy  in  that  respect,  so  gentle  and  meek 
they  were.  And  such  skittles  does  love  make  of  our 
heredity  that  Dick  Pearson,  taking  to  himself  all  the 
massive  qualities  of  his  forbears  and  naught  of  their 
meekness,  was  in  Kitty's  presence  meeker  than  old 
Farmer  Pearson  and  his  dame — meeker  by  many  an 
acre. 

The  singing  ended,  but  the  loveliness  of  it  carried 
on,  like  the  scent  of  wild  briar  opening  to  sunshine 
and  wafted  to  the  moor  that  knows  no  briar. 

"  Can  thee  call  to  mind,"  I  said,  leaning  across  to 
Dick  and  whimsical  in  a  moment,  "  a  tay-party  when 
we  had  the  village  choir  to  lead  us,  and  two  fiddles, 
and  parson  beating  time  with  schoolmaster's  whacking- 
stick,  all  to  this  Old  Hundredth  tune  ?  " 

"  That  I  do,"  replied  Dick,  roaring  out  laughter  at 
the  memory.  Kitty  reprimanded  him,  asking  in  a 
grieving  tone  that  he  should  mind  where  he  was  and 
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what  day  it  was  ;  and  Dick  minded  on  the  instant 
and  went  dumb  again. 

The  sight  of  that  schoohnaster's  cane  among  us 
young  Sunday  scholars  had  been  Uke  red  rag  to  a  bull 
or  the  sight  of  a  cat's  tail  to  our  young  dogs,  and, 
with  the  effect  not  lessened  because  no  one  knew  whab 
any  other  was  intending,  we  sang  that  hymn  all  sixes 
and  sevens  on  purpose.  Indeed  by  the  time  it  had 
gotten  to  the  third  verse  I  would  have  defied  any  man 
to  have  made  sense  anywhere.  Half  of  us  raced  like 
young  engines  to  its  ending,  while  the  other  half  have 
not  reached  the  "  Amen  "  yet  and  never  shall.  But, 
whichever  half  we  belonged  to,  quick  or  slow,  we  were 
v.ell  content  that  none  who  knew  our  feeling  by  week- 
day for  that  same  whacking  stick  should  think  us 
double-faced. 

Dick  Pearson's  dumbness  could  hardly  persist  in  face 
of  such  memory,  and  he  began  to  gurgle  so  loudly  in 
renewed  merriment  that  Kitty  turned  her  back 
squarely  on  him  until  he  might  behave  himself  in 
decent  fashion. 

She  called  William  Shakespeare  to  her  and  set  him 
on  her  lap,  and  made  straight  the  ribbon  with  which 
she  had  decked  him  that  morning,  explaining  to  him 
that  it  was  to  make  him  look  his  Sunday  best  like  every 
other  Christian  did.  That  ribbon  had  gone  askew 
because  William  Shakespeare  persisted  in  doing  his 
laundry  work  in  spite  of  the  day  and  in  addition  to 
wiping  his  blue  whiskers,  which  laundrywork  was 
washing  his  white  neckerchief  as  it  spread  from  his 
chin  because  it  was  too  fixed  a  part  of  him  to  be 
taken  off. 
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"If  it  baint  onseemly  to  put  a  word  in  at  this 
moment,  Neighbour  Hyde,"  said  Dick's  father,  halt- 
ingly. 

"  That  it  baint,"  said  my  Father.  "There  be  plenty 
to  do  at  our  little  worship  without  playing  at  church 
and  parson.     Out  with  it,  Antony." 

"  My  own  mind  would  be  easier  for  't,"  went  on 
Master  Pearson.  "  If  I  do  state  that  I  have  been  up 
all  of  last  night  till  braxvass,  and  our  Dick  shall  be 
out  of  his  bed  till  to-morrow  marning's  braxvass, 
sitting  with  our  young  roan  which  have  gone  ailing, 
or  ought  to  have  gone  ailing,  for  us  don't  know  how 
long  she  shall  be,  whether  a  night  or  a  fortnight.  But 
the  Lard  Almighty  doth  know,  and  may  enlighten  one 
of  us  while  at  warship  if  each  will  give  a  prayerful 
thought  to  that  young  roan." 

"  For  sure,"  said  my  Father  with  ready  sympathy. 
**  But  how  comed  thy  fix,  Antony — how  comed  it 
about  ?  Thee'm  generally  so  careful  over  such 
matters,  and  rightly  so." 

"  Us  did  chalk  up  above  young  roan's  stall,"  Mrs. 
Pearson  took  up  the  tale  because  Farmer  Pearson 
needed  rest  after  what  was  for  him  such  uncommon 
length  of  speech,  "  us  did  chalk  up  the  very  day  of 
the  month  young  roan  was  timed  for  calving,  according 
to  custom,  and  though  it  is  somewhere  round  New 
Year,  us  canna  for  the  life  of  us  get  any  more  ezack, 
because  young  Andrew  there,  and  bless  the  lad  because 
he  knows  no  better  "  (and,  indeed,  her  youngest  sat 
wide-mouthed  by  her  side  as  though  in  truth  he  knew 
no  better,  nor  ever  would  grow  less  innocent),  "young 
Andrew  he  climbed  the  rope  of  his  swing  which  our 
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Dick  fixed  once  in  young  roan's  stall,  and  bless  me  if 
he  didna  rub  out  with  his  fingers  every  scrap  of  lettering 
and  dates  which  we  had  chalked  up  !  " 

"  And  now  'twill  be  a  fair  puzzle,"  said  Dick,  turning 
to  Kitty  for  sympathy  and  getting  precious  little  if 
it  was  to  be  measured  by  her  outward  countenance. 

*'  And  a  trouble,"  sighed  his  mother. 

"  Maybe  it  will  cost  us  many  a  night's  rest  before 
it  is  over,"  sighed  his  father.  "  That  is  why  I  did  be 
thinken  it  might  be  of  aid  if  each  do  give  a  prayerful 
thought  and  set  the  Almighty  prodding  our  memories 
about  it." 

"To  be  surel  "  exclaimed  my  Father  and  Mother 
together.  And  Dick  winked  at  me  and  I  winked  at 
Dick. 

"  And  now,  Joan  lass,"  said  my  Father,  turning  to 
her  in  a  kindly  way,  and  half  fearful  for  her  shyness 
because  others  were  present  than  ourselves.  *'  Shall 
I  ax  thee  for  those  few  words  thee  did  promise  to 
befit  the  day  ?  " 

It  was  our  custom  at  Red  Oak  since  winter-time  set 
in  and  each  Sabbath  evening  needed  to  be  spent  by 
our  own  hearth,  to  take  turns  week  and  week  about  at 
speaking  to  the  rest  of  us  and  any  neighbour  that 
chanced  to  join  us,  a  few  homely  thoughts  from  a 
heart's  fastness.  And  because  it  was  a  heart  that 
beat  in  accord  with  the  others  and  as  honestly  laid 
open,  such  homely  occasion  was  more  to  us  than  the 
words  from  any  pulpit.  Set  like  a  custard  that  is  all 
crust  do  pulpit  words  so  easily  become,  however  well 
floated  on  the  sweet  scents  of  incense  and  Mary's 
lilies  aglow,  and  tapers  tall  as  lilies,  with  the  glory  of 
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stained  glass  to  bring  rich  colouring  over  all.  No  less  for 
that  reason,  however,  do  they  alight  in  a  waste  of  minds 
which  give  more  heed  to  yellow  silks  and  orange  silks 
or  primrose  satin  and  apricot,  and  maybe  the  brightest 
stuffs  and  the  richest  in  the  world.  And  if  it  be  not 
silks  and  satin-stuffs  that  make  up  the  waste  of 
minds,  then  it  is  gold  and  silver  metal,  or  maybe  a 
lover,  or  a  maiden  ;  which  lattermost,  I  do  confess, 
that  I  might  be  freed  from  any  suspicion  of  hypocrisy, 
would  have  been  (had  I  gone  a-churching  myself) 
mostly  the  situation  with  me. 

Those  few  thoughts  which  Joan  Melody  gave  to  us 
that  Sabbath  evening,  very  quietly  and  with  a  wond- 
rous calm  and  sweetness,  required  no  colouring  from 
stained  glass  or  any  outward  thing.  They  were  lilies 
of  themselves,  every  syllable  of  them,  and  pure  lights 
for  more  than  one  mind's  twilight. 

For  my  own  part  I  was  trembling  at  them,  though 
much  of  her  speech  was  to  me  at  the  time  like  running 
water  because  in  response  was  my  own  life  surging 
and  clamouring  and  made  purposeful  again.  Within 
me  I  soared  like  a  lark  heavenward,  and  all  words  for 
the  time  were  beyond  my  hearing. 

I  soared  like  a  lark  heavenward.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  barkened  to  her  speaking  at  our  little 
service,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  at  myself  she 
was  looking  as  she  spoke,  but  without  daring  to  turn 
her  eyes  to  me. 

It  must  have  been  that  the  strength  of  my  love  had 
flowed  upon  her,  unbeknown  as  yet  to  the  maid  her- 
self. Nor  would  she  be  conscious  of  aught  but  a  vague 
wonder  and  a  vaguer  pain — that  much   I  guessed. 
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because  I  could  see  them  in  her  averted  eyes  and  in  the 
gUnting  dew  that  lay  upon  them,  clinging  soft  there 
as  though  conscious  what  happiness  it  presaged,  and 
that  it  must  needs  make  way  for  such  happiness,  and 
liefer  would  stay. 

'*  Sacred  harmonies,"  she  was  saying  in  her  thought- 
ful way,  and  everybody  was  silent  except  William 
Shakespeare,  and  he  purred  his  loudest  to  the  lulling 
note  of  it,  which  he  must  have  fancied  was  for  him  ; 
*'  sacred  harmonies  they  are,  glowing  through  us 
like  autumn.  Autumn,  because  in  this  parlour,  on 
the  edge  of  spring,  we  are  but  catching  up  the  echoes 
of  other  voices,  other  seasons,  and  yonder  harpsichord 
makes  it  easier  to  believe  so.  Yet  it  is  like  spring 
as  well,  because  of  the  gladstrong  full  tide  of  our  own 
voices  and  the  gladstrong  tide  of  our  own  days. 

"  For,  after  all,  what  have  we  been  singing  but  one 
of  those  unfathomable  hymn-tunes,  every  word  to 
which  was  made  undying  long  years  ago  ?  Made  death- 
less by  generations  of  brave  men  and  good  women 
now  garnered  home,  and  purified  by  their  simple  joys 
and  fears.  The  hymn  of  hymns,  whose  very  name 
makes  desolate  those  of  us  whose  hearts  are  barren, 
who  no  more  sing  it  to  worship  on  this  earth.  The 
hymn  whose  name  can  uplift  out  of  time  and  space 
those  who  worship  to  its  fullest  meaning. 

"  The  Old  Hundredth,  that  shall  so  lift  up  others 
when  we  are  garnered  in  our  turn.     .     .     ." 

''  Amen  to  that,"  said  Antony  Pearson. 

' '  Amen,  and  God  bless  the  lass  for  it,"  said  my  Father. 

For  a  long  moment  after  that  none  of  us  heard 
aught  outside  ourselves  but  the  purring  cat  and  the 
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sleepy  tick-tack  of  the  clock,  and  a  faggot  that  broke 
off  by  chance  in  the  fire  and  fell  within  the  fender 
to  a  shower  of  tiny  sparks. 

My  Father  broke  in  at  last,  reluctantly;  and  we 
rounded  the  service  heartily  with  "  At  even  when 
the  sun  was  set."  Then  our  Kitty  begged  irreverently, 
yet  in  our  fashion,  for  "Barbara  Allen"  on  the 
harpsichord,  and  "  O  my  love  is  like  a  red  rose  " 
moreover. 

But  it  was  Joan  who  sounded  the  tune  for  those  old 
English  ballads,  my  Mother  having  no  truck  with 
any  beside  sacred  melodies  on  a  Sabbath  day.  Not 
that  she  minded  anyone  else  who  thought  fit  to  play 
them  finding  their  Sabbath  happiness  therein. 

Strange  though  that  rare  instrument  had  been  to 
Joan  for  a  very  long  time  indeed,  it  was  all  good  to 
listen  to,  and  firm  and  delicate  and  full  of  dream 
suggestions  that  were  nigh  to  tears  as  to  laughter. 
Precious  old  tunes  she  played,  one  after  another,  in  that 
room  of  soft  shadows — tunes  that  were  never  young 
and  shall  never  be  old  while  aught  be  young  at  all. 

Everybody  went  gay  over  supper,  and  I  drew 
back  into  the  shadowy  end  of  the  settle  and  stayed  so 
quiet  for  a  while  that,  lo  and  behold,  Joan  herself 
came  at  last  out  from  the  laughter  across  to  me  and 
beheld  me  scribbling  slyly  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  Partly 
from  mischief  and  partly  because  her  eyes  desired  any 
resting  place  than  my  own  eyes,  she  said  : 

"  Tell  me  Master  Sobersides  what  all  that  writing 
is  about." 

I  told  her,  and  she  said  very  shyly  that  she  would 
like  to  have  it  read  to  her. 
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"It  is  but  an  ill-fashioned  and  ill-finished  verse," 
I  pleaded,  "  and  not  until  I  have  slept  thereon  shall 
I  know  the  value  to  be  fairly  set  by  it — which  is  not 
high  value  at  the  best,"  I  added  sorrowfully,  "  and  at 
the  worst  no  value  at  all." 

"  Now  John,"  she  said  brightly,  "  you  know  well 
enough  it  is  the  thought  I  look  for  more  than  the 
polishing.     Let  me  have  the  thought." 

In  truth  I  would  rather  have  kept  it  to  myself,  and 
for  a  moment  I  felt  distress,  knowing  that  I  would  have 
greater  distress  to  disappoint  her. 

"  I  shall  give  to  thee  both  the  thought  and  the 
polishing,"  I  quietly  answered,  "  and  here  they  are, 
so  far  as  I  have  gotten  them  down." 

She  seated  herself  by  me  in  the  shadows,  which 
helped  the  words  not  at  all,  because  my  tongue  did 
cleave  so  foolishly  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  that  I 
could  do  them  little  justice  and  must  needs  give  her 
to  read  for  herself  before  I  had  half  uttered  them. 

"  Dark  hair,  dark  as  a  raven's  wing 
Hiding  her  face. 

And  the  shapely  curve  of  her  dear  pale  throat 
I  may  not  trace  ; 

But  I  know  as  I  watch  her  gliding  hands 
Caress  the  keys. 

Her  eyes  are  as  a  shore  new-kissed 
By  ebbing  seas. 

And  I  know  while  I  sit  in  the  firelit  room 
Her  wistful  lips 
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Are  quivering  in  some  beautiful  dream 

As  the  music  dips 

Like  a  lonely  bird  with  a  passionate  heart 

And  the  summer  gone.     .     , 

And  my  heart " 

So  far  the  verse  had  reached,  and  no  further — on 
paper,  at  least. 

"  Your  heart,  John?"  she  asked,  and  into  her 
voice  had  come  a  new  note  which  to  me  seemed  was 
at  one  with  the  hand  that  had  reached  for  my  paper 
and  quivered  while  it  did  so. 

Now  I  might  have  blurted  out  there  and  then  the 
remainder  of  the  lines  as  they  were  already  writ  in 
my  brain  : — 

"  And  my  heart  is  a  lonely  bird  as  the  tune 

Goes  fluttering  on  " 

and  given  it  into  her  hands  for  once  and  all.  But 
that  was  a  weakling's  way,  so  that  I  turned  my  face 
quickly  to  the  firelight,  and  found  my  own  body 
trembling. 

When  I  looked  up  again  she  had  left  my  side  and 
gone  back  across  the  room  and  everybody  began  calling 
on  the  same  instant  to  me  with  the  exact  day  the 
young  roan  at  Silver  Side  was  due  for  calving,  the 
Almighty  having  prodded  somebody's  memory  to 
effect,  without  a  doubt. 

"  Let  us  sing  the  Owd  Hundredth  over  again," 
said  the  Master  of  Silver  Side,  and  on  his  simple 
countenance  there  beamed  a  grateful  light  which 
deepened  in  colour  as  the  exertion  called  forth  by  the 
singing  reached  its  height.  This  was  when  we  began 
the  verse,    "  Praise   God   From  Whom   all   Blessings 
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Flow,"  which  he  needs  must  roar  so  heartily  that 
Kitty  smiled  in  sympathy  to  Joan  and  edged  away 
from  the  noise,  which  moving  away  from  Master 
Pearson  did,  of  course,  chance  to  bring  her  nearer  to 
Dick.  Thereupon  Dick  smiled  at  me  and  beamed  at 
his  father  on  the  same  instant,  and  the  four  little 
Pearsons  nudged  one  another. 

"  And  now  our  Dick  shall  not  need  to  sit  up  to- 
night," said  Mrs.  Pearson  when  we  came  to  an  end, 
and  she  sounded  as  pleased  as  she  ought  to  have 
been. 

But  Dick  was  all  for  Kitty  again,  so  that  he  looked 
as  though  sitting  up  to  watch  a  cow  with  an  unborn 
calf  and  missing  a  full  night's  rest  was  a  matter  of  no 
concern  whatever. 

"  First  thing  in  the  morning,"  I  announced  at 
bedtime  when  we  were  alone  again,  "  I  shall  be 
saddling  Black  Prince  to  Buxton,  so  if  there  is  any 
shopping  needed.  Mother,  or  for  thee,  Kitty,  or  Joan, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it." 

They  all  looked  at  me  with  a  question  in  their  eyes, 
and  Kitty  said 

''  Something  seems  to  have  taken  thee  very  sudden, 
Jan." 

*'  It  is  a  long  ago  fixture  I  had  forgotten,"  I  answered 
in  offish  fashion.  "  But  Mother  please  don't  'ee  give 
too  big  a  list,  for  I  be  not  meaning  a  cart-load  when  I 
say  I  shall  travel  horseback." 

My  Mother  had  already  filled  half  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  with  the  names  of  articles  she  required. 

"  Take  the  trap,  Jan  dear,"  she  suggested,  "  and 
the  maidens  can  go  alongside." 
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"  That  I  shall  not,"  said  I,  very  decidedly.  **  I 
need  none  but  my  own  company." 

And  in  truth  I  desired  none  to  know  my  purpose 
until  that  purpose  was  served  and  revealed  in  its 
right  order.  Joan  only  gazed  curiously  at  me  for  my 
rude  answer,  but  for  its  check  on  them  all  Kitty  well- 
nigh  deprived  me  of  my  good-night  kiss. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SECOND 
OF    A    MESSAGE    FROM   ROSE    COTTAGE 

TO  Mrs.  Jone  and  Kitty  and  Master  Jon  Hyde,  Monday 
Morning  early. 

Dear  Friends, 

When  I  did  see  Master  J.  go  up  the  field  path 
afollowing  of  Mr.  Sattisfactry  yesterday  (Sunday)  I 
say  to  Myself  I  say  Rain  Rain  Go  away  come  no  more 
another  Day,  my  Rewben  being  the  rain  which  he 
baint  my  Rewben  any  longer  because  I  have  found  out 
for  Myself  He  been  coming  an  going  these  20  years 
and  more  acourting  of  me  as  thee  did  say  to  I  (Satur- 
day) Miss  Kitty  and  like  to  come  and  go  another  20 
if  I  baint  saying  wot  I  have  said  in  a  letter  to  Him  by 
the  Postman  this  verry  Mornin  witch  is,  I  do  from  this 
same  date  (Monday)  onward  have  nowt  to  say  to  Thee 
beyond  Good  Mornin  Mr.  Sattisfactry  and  good 
aftrnoon  Mr.  Sattisfactry  witchever  it  so  happen  to 
be,  I  have  not  told  Him  I  have  found  out  in  a  very 
queerish  fashion  indeed  how  much  fonder  I  do  be  of 
Joe  Brid  the  Man  what  mends  the  rode  without  a 
gammy  leg  what  I  did  not  tell  you  about  when  You 
came  to  see  me  (Saturday)  except  to  say  I  once  had 
another  because  I  did  not  know  myself  untill  last  night 
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(Sunday)  and  I  may  tell  you  some  day  how  it  have 
all  come  about  having  had  a  letter  from  a  Well- 
Wisher  Indeed.  I  baint  no  Skolar  and  please  Do  say 
nowt  to  Nobody  at  all  hoping  this  do  find  all  in  the 
bestest  of  Hellth  as  it  leevs  me  at  present 

Patience  Priddum 

P  S   I  do  hope  my  Rewben  I  mean  Mr.  Sattisfactry 
be  not  hurt  by  Master  J's  snowball 

P  S   I  did  nearly  cry  when  I  seed  Master  J  throw  it 
an  I  could  not  help  larfin  P  Priddum 

P  S   I  am  sending  this  letter  by  J  Orchard  an  I  did 
give  Him  a  penny  for  hisself  xxxxxx 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-THIRD 
OF   A    BULL    TURNED    BRUTE 

I  HAD  laughed  in  the  morning's  face,  saying  to 
myself  "  God  is  here,"  and  proclaiming  so  to  Black 
Prince  until  his  whole  heart  (thinking  to  himself  I 
was  promising  oats)  no  less  than  my  own  was  in  that 
journey  to  the  Buxton  town. 

We  set  forth  on  the  instant  I  had  ridden  myself  of 
the  early  farm  work.  The  slow  lightening  of  winter 
day  before  our  faces  was  a  noble  sight,  what  of  the 
new  whiteness  of  snow  that  had  just  ended  its  fall, 
and  the  crisp  cold  and  unbroken  vastness  thereof. 

"  Marning,  Master  Jan  !  "  called  out  Jodey  Brid 
from  his  corner  of  our  village  as  I  was  shaping  to  set 
Black  Prince  thudding  strongly  toward  the  station 
road. 

"  Marning  to  thee,  Jodey,"  I  called  back.  "  Baint 
thee  working  at  all  ?  " 

"  Working  indeed  !  Nowt  in  this  warld  shall  stop 
my  pipe  and  a  big  breath  on  a  suchlike  day  as  this  !  " 

I  pulled  up  for  a  moment. 

"  Baint  thy  duty  a-shovelling  clear?  "  I  chaffed. 

"  Who  did  inform  thee  so  ?  " 

"  District  Council,"  I  grinned. 

*'Now  do  'ee  keep  that  piece  of  young  harseflesh 
reined  in  while  I  tell  thee  summat  which  consarns 
that  statement  of  thine  very  hapt,  like." 
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"  Get  on  with  thy  story,  Jodey,"  I  said,  knowing  it 
to  be  a  story  by  the  sudden'  crinkhng  of  his  face  to 
solemnity.  Jodey  always  started  a  story  very  seriously 
and  laughed  at  his  own  story's  joke  before  it  was  told. 
''  I  have  no  time  to  spare  for  big  breaths." 

"  I  beared  them  myself,"  he  said,  taking  the 
preface  for  granted.  "  When  I  was  working  I  beared 
'em.  '  Ay,  here  be  th'  owd  gate,  lass,'  the  man  was 
saying. 

' '  '  And  here  be  our  Christian  names  which  thee 
carved  with  thy  baccy  knife,  Sim,'  says  the  woman 
says  she,  and  that  much  I  made  of  their  speech  although 
it  puzzled  me  a  lot  at  first  because  they  were  both 
gray-thatchied  and  bended. 

"  '  Ah  lass,'  says  Sim  says  he,  '  thee  am  just  so  brave 
and  bonnie  looking  as  ever,  and  I  baint  never  forgotten 
thee  !  ' 

*'  And  the  woman  says  she  says  says  she,  '  And  thee 
am  just  so  big  a  leear,  Sim,  as  ever  thee  were,  and  I 
believe  thee  just  the  same  !  ' 

"  With  all  respect  to  thee.  Master  Jan,  being  the 
son  of  thy  own  Faither,  when  thee'm  saying  District 
Council  told  thee  of  my  duty  thee'm  no  leear  I  do  swear, 
but  I  do  not  believe  thee  all  the  same." 

I  stirred  Black  Prince  to  a  canter.  But  that 
youngest  horse  of  ours  was  needing  no  spur  of  mine 
to  make  flying  feathers  of  the  snowdrifts  that  lay 
shoulder-high  and  mighty  along  the  turnpike.  He 
took  them  without  effort  in  his  grand  young  stride  as 
they  sprang  up  before  his  face.  And  betimes  he 
plunged  with  tremendous  snorts  and  unflinchingly 
down   to   white    gulfs    seemingly    unchartable,    as    a 
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schooner  dips  to  the  trough  of  great  storms  in  the 
Channel. 

Indeed  I  had  cause  for  putting  all  my  faith  in  our 
Darling's  family  once  again,  and  I  told  him  so  betwixt 
the  snorts,  leaning  well  forward  on  his  neck  to  ease 
him.  Also  I  promised  him  a  carnival  of  warm  stabling 
and  bean  mash  when  we  had  come  safely  into  Buxton. 
Whereupon  he  vowed  to  me  he  would  prove  himself 
long  before  we  reached  Buxton  worthy  of  all  I  could 
put  before  him  in  the  way  of  feeding.  Thenceforward 
he  came  through  each  obstacle  great  or  small  with 
naught  to  show  for  the  terrific  encounter  but  his  black 
coat  flecked  to  the  saddle  with  snow-foam  and  my 
leggings  likewise  to  the  tops,  which  latter  event  grieved 
me  sadly  because  I  had  hoped  for  great  pride  of  them 
among  the  town  folk. 

For  my  own  part  those  mighty  battlings  with  the 
snow  mountains  set  me  aching  where  my  knees  gripped 
hard  on,  and  blowing  with  all  the  power  and  none  of 
the  tunefulness  of  a  pig. 

But  for  all  that  I  said  "  God  is  here  "  just  as  heartily 
as  ever.  On  many  occasions  during  that  journey  was 
I  so  profoundly  moved  as  to  repeat  it.  Always  with 
awe  indeed  did  I  say  it,  and  sometimes  in  my  heart 
alone  though  oftener  in  a  loud  echoing  shout  that 
spurred  Black  Prince  as  if  I  had  made  the  customary 
call  on  him,  and  set  more  feathers  a-flying. 

For  my  heart  was  all  agog  once  more  at  the  loveliness 
of  earth.  To  a  lover's  grateful  senses  God  might  well 
be  everywhere  should  he  so  decide  the  matter.  The 
thought  was  with  me  that  morning  like  His  living 
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presence  itself  was  in  the  snow  and  the  sky  and  my 
horse,  nor  could  I  bide  from  expressing  the  thought. 

I  proclaimed  it  when  the  patches  of  forest  came 
betwixt  road  and  moorland  to  either  side  of  me,  arching 
o\  erhead  without  sign  that  they  knew  we  were  there 
at  all.  For  though  each  tree  in  those  dense  plantations 
was  a  black  limbed  monarch  draped  now  in  ermine, 
it  stood  dumb  at  such  a  season  before  a  majesty  greater 
than  its  own.  No  secret  whispering  caught  me  in 
my  passing,  but  I  greeted  their  silence  out  of  friendship 
still,  because  of  the  springtime  running  in  my  sap  and 
the  memory  they  made  of  many  springs. 

A  robin  whose  breast  was  a  glow  of  wondrous  scarlet 
against  all  the  whiteness  heard  me  so  proclaiming  as 
I  passed  his  perch  on  an  ancient  quarry  wall.  He  too 
kept  very  calm  about  it,  doing  naught  beyond  a  cocking 
askew  of  his  little  snuggling  head  and  a  weighing  up 
of  Black  Prince  with  glinting  eyes.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, he  gave  a  little  "  cheep-cheep  "  to  signify  that  he 
knew  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  the  gallop  had 
carried  me  so  far  onward  by  this  that  I  could  hardly 
have  pulled  up  to  ask  who  had  told  him. 

In  vastly  different  fashion  was  I  received  by  a 
young  stirk  at  a  roadside  farmyard,  turned  out  of  her 
shippon  for  a  moment  to  the  water  trough.  She 
stood  lowi^ig  plaintively  for  a  taste  of  beloved  grass  and 
telling  a  stray  hen  how  rebellious  she  did  feel  in  every 
one  of  her  three  stomachs  at  the  mere  thought  of  hay 
and  indoor  fodder  of  any  sort  whatsoever  after  four 
whole  days  cooped  up  with  it  in  the  shippon.  The 
stray  hen  retorted  that  she  must  be  devoid  of  sense 
not  to  clear  the   snow-covering  and  find  grass  for 
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herself,  such  clearing  of  the  surface  being  the  natural 
thought  with  folk  of  wisdom.  Even  then  the  stirk 
failed  to  grasp  the  idea,  because  when  Black  Prince 
and  I  burst  into  view  she  was  about  to  cross  the  road 
and  examine  a  length  of  paling  before  a  cottage  because 
it  was  painted  green. 

At  the  moment  I  was  singing  out  once  more  and 
with  heightening  joy  that  God  was  there,  but  the 
young  stirk  shied  at  the  information  and  behaved  in 
most  ungodly  fashion  for  one  of  His  sweetest  creatures, 
I  do  assure  you. 

We  took  the  railway  bridge  in  a  canter.  Then  I 
checked  my  willing  horse  to  walking  for  the  steep 
length  betwixt  great  quarries  at  whose  pictures  of 
destruction  (well  nigh  so  painful  to  look  upon  as  a 
dismembered  tree)  and  noisy  machinery  and  vile- 
smelling  limekiln  smoke  (which  stung  in  the  nostrils 
and  blasted  all  vegetation  and  all  ailing  people  for 
miles  about)  I  forbore  out  of  decency  to  make  my 
proclamation. 

Yet  I  doubted  seriously  that  I  should  forbear,  seeing 
that  I  could  that  morning  take  joy  even  from  bleak 
quarries  torn  out  of  the  limestone.  Maybe  I  caught 
only  at  the  rich  beauty  of  their  colouring  and  the 
marvel  of  brown  cranny-grass  peeping  from  their 
jagged  sides  and  the  tenacity  of  clinging  snows  on 
the  tiniest  ledge  and  jut.  However  that  may  have 
been,  I  do  swear  my  love  had  taught  me  already  how 
to  love  it  all. 

Half-way  up  the  hill  a  youngster  came  running  out 
of  the  door  of  a  low-squatting  schoolhouse  and  across 
the  playground  and  down  the  path  toward  me  as  if 
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the  devil  himself  had  of  a  sudden  turned  schoolmaster 
and  the  lad  were  flying  from  everlasting  punishment. 

"  Now  what  have  you  been  and  gone  and  done  ?  " 
I  called  out,  reining  my  horse  in,  for  the  youngster  had 
by  this  time  come  almost  flinging  to  my  feet. 

"  Pad  thyself  with  grass,"  I  went  on,  "  if  thy  master 
be  a  hard  hitter,  but  go  back  and  meet  thy  whacking 
whatever  comes  of  it.  Some  day,  laddie,  'twill  be 
seen  by  thee  how  vastly  well  merited  it  was,  though 
pad  thyself  with  grass  none  the  less." 

"  Nay  master,"  the  lad  answered.  "  Skulemaster 
baint  a  partickler  hard  hitter — my  own  faither  hits  a 
score  times  worser — and  I  baint  running  from  a 
whacking,  and  I  dunna  need  a  pad  o'  grass  even  if  I 
were,  because  I  do  wear  a  piece  of  cardboard  there 
all  through  every  skule-day  since  Billy  Shine  sell  me 
his  for  a  ha'penny  when  he  left  to  work  in  yonder 
quarry." 

'*  Well  then,"  said  I,  "  what  else  can  be  amiss  ?  " 

*'  Skule  be  closed  up  for  Christmas,  and  I  be  care- 
taker's lad,  and  not  a  soul  have  I  seed  these  mornings 
but  thee.  Master,  so  I  did  be  wishful  for  to  see  thee 
pass.  Not  that  thee'm  so  grand-looking  close  up  as 
you  seemed  from  far  off." 

With  that,  healthily  chastened  somewhat,  I  passed 
on.  I  set  Black  Prince  climbing  at  a  livelier  pace 
through  the  snow  of  that  steep  road.  He  was  galloping 
again  before  we  had  crossed  the  rise  of  hill,  so  that 
when  we  began  to  descend  the  other  side  he  was  moving 
beneath  me  at  a  tidy  pace,  the  wind  whistling  about 
my  face  where  otherwise  it  had  been  a  dead  calm 
morning. 
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A  faint  shout  of  warning  from  away  down  the 
slope  came  to  my  ears  before  I  could  make  myself  aware 
of  the  thing  that  awaited  me  on  that  slope.  For  a 
moment  I  was  but  vaguely  conscious  of  a  dark  object 
in  the  middle  of  the  track  not  more  than  a  score  of 
yards  in  front  of  us.  Black  Prince,  with  an  animal's 
keen  instinct  for  danger,  saw  it  clearly  and  quicker 
than  I  did.  He  tried  to  pull  up  of  his  own  accord, 
doing  little,  however,  at  the  speed  he  was  travelling 
but  reveal  to  me  starkly  the  danger  which  with  no 
choice  in  the  matter  we  were  about  to  face. 

At  the  same  instant  the  dark  object  voiced  its 
presence  and  kingship  of  the  road  in  a  low  rumbling 
roar  and  set  off  to  meet  us  at  the  run  as  though, 
forsooth,  we  were  old  friends  and  the  pleasure  of  such 
meeting  mutual. 

I  knew  it  at  once  to  be  the  Fairmeadows  Wonder, 
a  great  tan-golden  bull  at  that  time  the  talk  and  terror 
of  the  countryside.  So  splendid  a  beast  he  was  that 
young  Royal  at  Red  Oak  could  not  have  stood  in  the 
same  pasture  with  him.  Nor  is  that  belittling  our 
own. 

Even  as  he  dashed  up  the  hill  toward  us,  his  shiny 
metalled  horns  lowered  for  business,  I  could  find  time 
to  admire  his  mighty  sides  alive  and  flaming,  the 
monstrous  muscles  rippling  swiftly  into  action  under 
the  healthful  skin. 

His  owner  appeared  to  have  given  up  the  chase, 
standing  in  the  road  lower  down  as  though  smitten. 
I  might  have  likened  the  man  to  Lot's  wife  had  he  looked 
at  all  of  a  piece  with  a  pillar  of  white  salt,  but  he  did 
not  because  he  stood  out  against  the  snow  so  blackly 
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that  I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  saw  the  bull.  In  his 
hand  was  the  long  pole  which  the  Fairmeadows  Wonder 
had  snapped  like  a  pipe-stem  where  it  had  held  to  the 
nose-ring  and  kept  the  savageness  of  him  under 
check.  The  Fairmeadows  Wonder  had  grown  can- 
tankerous at  the  enforced  confinement  within  doors 
during  the  snow  and  gone  wildly  "  brute,"  as  they  put 
it  in  our  part  of  England,  at  the  first  sniff  of  the  open 
in  his  nostrils  gaining  his  freedom  before  his  master 
was  aware. 

All  the  time  he  was  drawing  nearer,  nearer,  rumbling 
in  his  throat  playfully  and  frisking  with  his  horns  just 
as  every  other  bull  of  worth  has  done  on  suchlike 
occasions  since  several  of  the  breed  became  the  gods 
of  Egypt,  and  earlier — back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
indeed,  unless  it  be  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  unpartial 
to  honest  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding. 

Now  the  sire  of  our  Black  Prince  was  a  good-class 
hunter  which  had  gone  broken-hearted  many  years  back 
and  was  drooping  pitiful  to  see  at  Macclesfield  because 
for  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  put  between 
shafts.  As  the  mad  bull  came  on  and  I  saw  but  one 
thing  for  us  to  do,  and  that  a  laughable  thing,  I  said 
to  my  horse  very  quickly,  leaning  back  on  his  haunches 
as  I  delivered  the  words 

**  For  my  life  and  thy  life  .  .  ,  to  outwit  a 
heathen  beast  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  evolution 
than  either  of  us,  .  .  to  show  thyself  worthy  of  thy 
mother,  our  Liddy,  and  worthy  of  thy  hunter's  breed 
.  and  worthy  also  of  that  promised  warm 
stabling  and  bean  mash  at  Buxton  " 
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And  sundry  other  exhortations  to  keep  those  exhorta- 
tions company,  and  a  mighty  pat  upon  his  glossy  neck  ; 
then 

*' JUMP  LAD,  JUMP!     ..." 

And  the  faithful  creature  must  have  understood  it 
all.  He  went  pounding  down  that  hill  full  in  the 
face  of  the  bull,  myself  leaning  well  back  all  the  time 
and  holding  harder  on  than  ever.  I  would  have 
prayed  from  my  heart  for  us  both  had  I  known  where 
my  heart  was  at  the  moment,  which  I  did  not  because 
it  leapt  out  of  me  somewhere  as  Black  Prince  gave  his 
own  flying  leap  upward  and  still  onward.     .     .     . 

The  Fairmeadows  Wonder  chanced  to  drop  halfway 
to  his  knees  on  the  slippery  slope  of  snow  just  at  the 
instant  of  that  great  leap,  and  maybe  it  was  made  an 
easier  thing  for  Black  Prince  because  of  the  slip. 
Certainly  it  was  easier  than  if  Black  Prince  had  himself 
slipped  with  me  a-top  of  him.  .  .  I  was  next  aware 
of  the  wind  smashing  harder  into  my  face  than  ever, 
and  the  white  face  of  the  farmer  whizzing  by,  and 
Black  Prince  hammering  down  the  hill.  But  the  road 
before  us  now  was  clear  of  the  bull,  with  the  farmer 
himself  tumbled  out  of  our  way.  Nor  did  I  take 
any  impression  along  with  me  to  Buxton  more  cheering 
than  the  glimpse,  as  I  turned  my  head  for  a  moment 
in  our  mad  ride,  of  the  Fairmeadows  Wonder  now  at 
a  standstill  in  the  roadway.  He  had  turned  his  head, 
and  was  watching  us.  So  outspread  and  fixed  were 
his  legs,  what  of  his  amazement,  I  doubt  not  he  would 
have  lifted  a  forefoot  and  scratched  his  head  in  the 
manner  of  his  master  had  he  been  taught  the  habit 
when  he  was  young. 
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Black  Prince,  brave  young  horse  as  he  had  proved 
himself,  was  too  near  calamity  and  sudden  death  to 
slacken  his  gait  yet  awhile.  On  and  on  he  flew,  right 
until  we  went  clattering  along  the  streets  of  Bux- 
ton town.  What  of  that  breakneck  speed  and  our 
reluctance  to  pull  up  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  the 
Fairmeadows  Wonder  I  found  my  elation  tuned  to 
higher  pitch  than  ever.  I  exulted  now.  And  I  doubt 
not  I  might  have  set  Black  Prince  a-circusing  before 
the  folk  of  Buxton  just  because  of  the  rare  mood  of  it 
all.  I  even  forgot  to  doubt,  as  I  had  done  on  more 
normal  days,  that  God  was  in  the  noisy  streets  where 
the  snows  were  already  all  unwholesome  slush  and 
yellow  salt,  the  buildings  gloomy  and  looking  starved, 
and  the  passers-by  showing  how  unaccustomed  they 
were  to  such  sterling  weather  by  visible  and  glowing 
signs  in  the  centre  of  their  faces, 

I  proceeded  forthwith  to  stable  Black  Prince  because 
the  horse  needed  quick  attention,  being  now  all  a-sweat 
from  the  reaction,  and  quivering.  After  that  I  took 
heed  of  the  secret  errand  on  which  I  had  come  of  such 
set  purpose  to  the  town,  and  next  I  took  heed  of  boiled 
beef  with  Burgundy  and  ample  Bakewell  pudding, 
which  served  me  admirably  after  an  adventure  which 
might  have  cost  everything,  despite  my  making  game 
of  it. 

As  it  turned  out  it  was  fortunate  that  I  fulfilled  my 
chief  errand  early  on.  When  after  my  meal  I  was 
strolling  along  a  busy  Spring  Gardens,  feeling  much 
comfort  everywhere  inside  me  even  if  I  saw  little  that 
was  outside,  I  heard  a  whinny  from  the  street  and 
thought  after  a  vague  fashion  how  like  our  Peggy  that 
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whinny  sounded.  I  looked  around  me  lazily,  and  for 
a  full  minute  thereafter  I  stood  stock  still  as  though  I 
had  sighted  an  apparition. 

For  it  was  our  Peggy  sure  enough,  ambling  along 
the  thoroughfare.  She  had  sighted  me  before  had 
anybody  else,  and  she  whinnied  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  in  the  trap  behind  her.  By  the  time  I  made 
out  the  scene  of  it  there  was  a  gleeful  Kitty  holding 
the  reins,  and  at  her  side  was  seated  Joan  Melody 
herself. 

And  lo  !  Joan's  face  went  all  white  rose  and  then 
crimson  rose,  and  sudden  gladness  came  plain  for  all 
the  town  to  see.  I  bethought  myself  of  the  Fair- 
meadows  Wonder  again,  and  the  terror  of  my  adventure 
came  for  the  first  time  to  my  limbs  ;  so  that  they  were 
queerly  tardy  when  I  moved  to  spring  forward,  being 
seized  with  a  mighty  shuddering  as  of  an  ague. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH 
OF    COUNTING    ONE'S    CHICKENS 

KITTY  said  "  Hullo,  our  Jan,"  and  I  told  her  that 
she  said  "  Hullo,  our  Jan  "  as  though  there  was 
naught  to  be  ashamed  of  in  two  maidens  tracking  down 
a  man  and  hunting  him  even  so  far  as  Buxton. 

"  I  came  to  this  lost  place  for  a  pair  of  sledding 
irons,"  I  said  glibly.  ''  What  is  it  you  have  come 
for  ?  " 

"Ax  our  Mother  when  you  get  back  to  home," 
said  Kitty. 

' '  And  how  did  you  manage,  driving  along  such 
terrible  roads  ?  " 

"  Ax  our  Peggy." 

*'  To  my  mind,"  I  said  severely,  *'  there  has  been 
enough  voolishness  already,  so  tell  me  without  more 
of  it  what  ye  would  have  done  had  our  Peggy  not  been 
watching  out  for  me  ?  " 

"  Ax  our  Joan." 

Whereupon  I  did  ask  Joan,  and  to  back  Kitty 
up  she  became  very  haughty,  saying  she  did  not 
doubt  that  Peggy  would  have  taken  them  home  in 
the  manner  they  had  come,  which,  she  added,  was 
easily  enough. 

"  Though  first  of  all,"  chimed  in  Kitty  again,  "  we 
should  have  had  a  jolly  time,  the  two  of  us,  wouldn't 
we,  Joan  ? — and  seen  all  the  shops  and  taken  afternoon 
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tea  in  that  pretty  new  Boots'  cafe,  and  finished  up 
with  the  cinema-pictures.  And  now  we  have  got  a 
big  bear  of  a  brother  on  our  hands  !  .  .  .  O  Jan, 
do  take  us  to  the  pictures  !  " 

''  Be  you  not  both  a- wishing  that  I  was  Dick  o' 
Silver  Side,  and  not  just  a  big  bear  of  a  brother  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Joan  on  an  impulse  before  she  could 
check  it. 

''  Speak  for  thyself,  Joan  dear,"  said  Kitty. 

"  I  mean  '  yes,'  "  corrected  Joan,  but  only  weakly. 

'*  For  my  own  part,"  said  Kitty,  "  I  do  think  it 
would  be  a  vast  betterment.  Had  there  been  any 
length  of  time  before  us  we  would  certainly  have 
driven  round  by  Silver  Side  when  starting  out  and 
picked  Dick  up  and  been  glad  to." 

'*  What  a  terrible  big  pity  ye  did  otherwise,"  I 
said. 

*'  'Tis  so  indeed.  Dick  Pearson  would  not  have 
spent  his  day  growling  and  looking  blackness  at  a 
sister  and  sulking  even  though  we  had  followed  him 
to  Buxton.  Nor  would  he  have  reckoned  Buxton  his 
own  preserve,  and  too  tiny  a  place  to  hold  him  and 
her  at  the  same  time  !  " 

''  Dick  never  had  a  sister." 

"  Nor  have  you  ever  had  a  brother." 

At  that  I  began  to  think  it  was  time  to  cease  the 
argument. 

"  I  will  get  up  beside  thee,  Kitty,"  I  said  with 
authority,  "  and  I  shall  drive  Peggy  to  the  Ram's 
Head  where  Black  Prince  has  been  stabled  nigh  upon 
two  hours  already.  To  look  at  Peggy  I  do  reckon  she 
will  need  all  the  good  stabling  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
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for  her,  so  wanton  cruel  it  is  to  bring  her  on  a  day 
Hke  this  into  the  roads." 

Kitty  pouted,  showing  distress  at  my  chiding. 

But  I  was  unrepentant  because  I  was  vexed,  what 
of  thinking  that  this  following  of  me  to  Buxton  was 
naught  but  a  madcap  trick  of  theirs  to  serve  me  out 
for  having  shown  so  bluntly  before  bedtime  the 
previous  night  that  I  wished  for  none  of  their  com- 
pany. And  yet,  had  they  but  known  it  as  my  heart 
knew  it,  I  would  have  bartered  a  world  to  have  had 
one  of  those  two  maidens  with  me  on  any  journey 
whatsoever,  and  because  I  dared  not  show  it  I  could 
gladly  put  up  with  the  pair  of  them,  despite  their 
hindrance  to  the  secret  errand  on  which  I  had  come. 

When  I  brought  Peggy  out  of  the  shafts  into  the 
Ram's  Head  stable,  Joan  and  Kitty  followed  us 
through  the  yard.  I  was  puzzled,  to  say  the  least,  at 
the  sight  of  those  two  maidens  falling  upon  Black  Prince 
with  a  multitude  of  caresses  and  affectionate  words 
and  now  and  again  their  voices  coming  almost  to  the 
verge  of  tears. 

Black  Prince  looked  round  to  me  as  if  to  say  my 
warm  stabling  and  bean  mash  were  naught  compared 
with  this  later  carnival.  Moreover  he  appeared  to 
know  what  such  appreciation  signified  long  before  it 
dawned  on  me  that  the  news  of  our  encounter  with 
the  Fairmeadows  Wonder  had  reached  them  at  Red 
Oak  in  a  manner  unknown  to  me  and  entirely  un- 
reckoned  on. 

With  that,  of  course,  the  maidens'  voices  became 
lovelier  music  than  I  was  prepared  for  ;  until  at  length 
I  said  gently — 
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*'  Is  it  only  our  Black  Prince  ye  are  overjoyed  to 
see  ?  " 

They  appeared  to  have  forgotten  altogether  that  I 
was  standing  by  and  drinking  greedily  at  the  pure 
stream  of  their  affection  and  gratitude — which,  after 
all,  was  given  to  my  horse  less  for  himself  than  in- 
directly for  love  of  me.  Kitty  turned  with  eyes  all 
showing  wet  even  in  the  dimness  of  that  stable,  and 
with  gladness  lighting  her  dear  true  face  she  came 
over  to  me  and  it  behoved  me  to  bend  that  she  might 
put  her  arms  about  my  neck. 

I  carried  off  the  shyness  of  the  ensuing  moment  by 
straightening  myself  again  ere  she  knew  it  and  found 
herself  clinging  with  both  feet  lifted  from  off  the 
stable  floor. 

In  the  rainbow  storm  of  Kitty's  protest  and  our 
laughter  I  slipped  out  of  the  stable  and  led  the  way 
across  the  yard  to  the  inn,  vowing  to  myself  that  Kitty 
must  be  chided  for  setting  an  example  in  public  which 
the  public — public,  though  such  be  restricted  to  one 
person — might  not  copy. 

Ere  we  set  out  for  sight-seeing  and  for  their  shopping 
I  gathered  that  on  the  moment  my  Father  and  Mother 
heard  the  news  of  my  adventure  they  ordered  forth 
our  trap  and  would  have  followed  me  to  Buxton 
themselves  there  and  then,  to  make  certain-sure  of 
my  safety.  I  could  guess  that  Kitty  and  Joan  had 
offered  themselves  instead,  and  at  no  little  risk,  for 
the  Buxton  road,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  a  state  of 
much  danger  that  day  to  young  maidens  behind  a 
horse  and  a  two- wheeled  trap ;  and  though  my  Father 
be  driving,  even  out  of  the  question  for  my  Mother. 
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For  such  purpose  and  none  less  worthy  had  the 
two  girls  come  to  Buxton  town.  I  could  do  no  less, 
after  hearing  them  out,  than  pray  for  their  pardon  of 
me  ;  which  I  did  forthwith  and  got  it  prettily. 

'*  But  my  Faither  and  Mother?"  I  exclaimed.  "  We 
must  return  immediately  and  show  myself  to  Mother 
and  Faither." 

"  Nay  Jan,"  said  Kitty.  "  At  once  when  we  had 
made  sure  of  thee  I  wrote  down  a  message  and  sent 
it  by  foot.  They  shall  know  everything  by  now  that 
you  could  tell  them,  which,  after  all,  is  naught  more 
important  than  that  a  crosspatch  son  and  brother 
have  got  less  than  he  deserved." 

I  made  my  protest. 

*'Nay  Jan,  I  do  not  mean  that  Fairmeadows 
Wonder  should  have  done  anything  evil.  But  I  do 
so  wish  that  he  had  taught  somehow  for  thee,  without 
hurt,  a  better  manner  of  behaviour  to  thy  only  sister 
that  loves  thee  !  " 

*'  Maybe  within  these  last  few  minutes  I  have  learnt 
a  better,"  said  I  very  soberly. 

On  such  a  day  it  was  but  natural  that  I  should  make 
extravagance  among  the  shops  and  buy  gifts  for  every 
one  of  us. 

I  bought  a  cake-stand  of  fluted  silver  for  my  Mother. 

I  begged  so  hard  to  Joan  for  the  right  to  choose 
something  for  her  that  my  begging  prevailed  in  the 
end.  I  found  for  her,  therefore,  a  cream-pale  Indian 
scarf  with  white  silk  embroidery  at  either  end  and 
from  an  Oriental  bazaar  in  the  Spring  Gardens. 
Thenceforward  my  heart's  joy  was  at  the  overflow,  for 
I  counted  Joan's  acceptance  of  the  gift  a  good  omen. 
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I  went  beyond  bounds  on  the  strength  of  that 
omen  when  making  a  choice  for  my  Father.  Indeed 
I  had  need  to  be  assured  of  secrecy  in  the  matter  from 
Kitty  before  I  dared  put  down  a  sovereign  for  a 
Doulton  tobacco  jar  coloured  to  blue  and  white  and 
gold  exquisitely. 

As  for  Kitty,  she  danced  with  such  joy  before  a 
pair  of  red  slippers  from  Japan  which  lay  on  the 
counter  of  tlie  Oriental  store  that  I  could  not  help 
buying  them,  fluffy  black  balls  at  the  instep  and  no 
heels  at  all  thrown  in. 

Then  I  borrowed  a  loan  from  Kitty,  for  I  could  not 
well  leave  Dick  Pearson  out  even  had  I  wished  it, 
Kitt}^  being  my  sister  and  therefore  her  happiness  to 
be  made  complete  and  without  question.  I  purchased 
for  him  a  sweet  briar  pipe  at  the  tobacco  shop,  and 
finished  up  for  mj^self  triumphantly  among  the 
books. 

Loaded  each  one  of  us,  and  myself  lighthearted  as 
well  as  light  o'  pocket  (who  but  a  churl  shall  be  heavy 
of  heart  if  his  pocket  be  lightened  for  love  ?),  we  made 
a  jolly  procession  to  the  best  seats  at  a  house  of  moving 
pictures. 

It  was  a  marvellous  show  that  afternoon,  what  of 
the  two  maidens  I  loved  m.ost  in  the  world  sitting  in 
the  darkness  so  close  up  to  me  on  either  side  that  with 
every  movement  they  brushed  my  arms  and  I  could 
feel  the  sweet  warmth  of  them.  And  once  I  placed 
my  hand  by  chance  upon  the  elbow  of  our  crimson- 
covered  chairs,  and  thrilled  to  find  Joan's  fingers  there 
before  me. 
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By  comparison  with  such  splendid  happenings  as 
these  the  pictures  made  Hvely  on  the  screen  were  a 
paltry  affair.  And  yet  they  made  two  faces  full  of 
amusement,  so  that  it  was  miserlike  to  grudge  even 
the  poorest  of  them.  There  were  occasions  when  I 
could  not  help  myself,  however.  The  pictures  told 
the  story  of  a  mother  who  loved  her  scapegrace  lad 
more  than  her  son  of  promise,  and  refused  to  die 
until  he  was  brought  home  to  her  bedside  out  of  that 
part  of  the  world  which  seemeth  to  exist  mainly  for 
saloon-keepers  and  wild-looking  bravados,  not  to 
speak  of  vast  stretches  of  desert  that  the  little  broncho 
ponies  (which  I  did  truly  love  to  witness)  might  find 
plenty  of  room  for  exercise.  My  tolerance  failed  me 
in  the  middle  of  that  old  mother's  last  moments,  and 
I  turned  and  whispered  jeeringly  to  Kitty — 

"  Be  not  it  a  batch  of  balderdash  ?  " 

And  behold  I  did  find  large  tears  rolling  down 
Kitty's  cheeks.   I  turned  with  more  confidence  to  Joan. 

*'Be  not  it  balderdash?" 

And  behold  again,  large  tears  rolling  down  Joan's 
face  also.  I  could  do  nothing  more  except  allow 
them  to  come  rolling  down  my  own,  which  they  would 
not. 

Early  for  homeward  we  saddled  lest  the  night 
should  be  dark  and  no  moon  to  light  the  difficult 
ride. 

I  rode  Black  Prince  alongside  the  trap,  and  we  were 
all  very  blithesome  together  for  a  long  way  out  of 
Buxton,  our  voices  carrying  across  the  white  night 
like  village  bells  and  a  blacksmith's  anvil  in  com- 
pany. 
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But  the  sprightliest  tongues  do  learn  to  attune 
themselves  sooner  or  later  to  a  seven  miles'  stretch  of 
snow-packed  road,  and  after  a  time  the  maidens' 
voices  went  a-weary.  In  my  hearing  they  sank  to  a 
murmur,  so  that  Black  Prince  and  I  jogged  home  to 
the  music  of  low  keys  and  a  peace  that  sent  even  the 
unquiet  of  our  earlier  journey  to  its  proper  proportion; 
that  of  all  unquiet  looked  back  upon  from  harvest, 
when  every  memory  shall  prove  to  be  peace. 

I  journeyed  home,  I  say,  to  soft  music  ;  and  what 
with  the  sound  of  it  in  my  ears  and  the  easy  crunching 
of  snow  beneath  the  wheels  and  the  padding  rhythm  of 
my  horse's  feet  I  fell  to  dreaming. 

I  dreamed  of  our  hearthside  ere  Joan  Melody 
graced  it,  and  then  of  the  night  she  came  there,  all 
wrapped  in  furs  and  a  brown  hat  with  holly  thereon, 
and  holly  berries.  I  dreamed  of  the  Shepherd's  Tale 
my  Father  told,  and  of  my  song  upon  the  road,  and  of 
the  snowballing ;  and  the  scenes  of  four  days  were 
all  vivid  yet  so  misted  that  I  could  catch  hold  of 
none  of  them  properly.  Then  my  dream  carried  me 
into  the  future,  and  it  was  in  the  future  that  it  came 
to  harbour. 

I  dreamed  of  the  snow-sledging  we  had  just  planned 
together  for  the  coming  day  on  the  fringe  of  Elden. 
In  my  dream  I  was  already  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  I 
said  : 

"  The  darkness  is  close,  and  soon  must  the  sledging 
cease  for  want  of  a  moon  or  a  roof  of  starlight.  So  I 
do  bid  thee  harken  !  " 

|.  And  the  one  to  whom  I  spoke  in  my  dream  did 
harken  as  I  had  bidden,  and  I  said  : 
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*'  We  two  shall  leave  our  sledge  to  the  care  of  some 
young  shaver  that  is  ready  to  sell  his  soul  in  order 
to  earn  a  penny  ;  and  I  shall  lead  thee  alongside  yonder 
wall  to  where  the  road  is  marked  by  a  gap  and  crossed 
by  stony  paths,  and  one  of  they  stony  paths  shall  we 
take,  away  from  the  merry  sledgers  and  the  eyes  of 
idling  folk  keen  to  witness  every  happening,  away 
from  the  clamour.  We  shall  come  at  last  beneath  two 
arching  trees  that  will  strike  us  dumb  with  their 
beauty  because  of  the  snows  lying  soft  and  white 
upon  them." 

And  in  my  dream  at  this  point  I  paused,  because 
my  courage  had  gutted  like  a  candle  ;  so  that  I  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  look  into  the  face  of  her  to  whom  I 
spoke,  what  of  the  daring  of  my  words. 

And  she  said  :  "  Nay,  but  we  must  take  the  straight 
road,  and  I  call  to  mind  no  such  arching  trees  at  any 
point  upon  the  straight  road  that  leads  to  home." 

But  I  said,  "  Those  trees  shall  not  be  found  on  the 
journey  to  home.  They  are  bending  above  a  stile  to 
which  men  of  my  breed  have  led  their  maidens  of 
thy  breed  through  many  summers  at  evening,  and 
sometimes  in  winter  dusks  like  the  present  dusk 
because  their  hearts  were  too  greatly  ablaze  to  heed 
the  coldness  or  to  wait  for  the  summer.  For  that 
stile  in  ancient  years  was  named  the  Kissing  Stile, 
and  there  do  men  and  maidens  beyond  all  counting 
take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
men  have  kissed  the  maids'  lips,  so  fragrant  and 
desirable  are  they." 

"  Nay,"  she  said  again,  "it  is  more  seemly  to  go 
home  by  the  straight  road  where  the  people  walk." 
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"  Are  thee  still  there,  our  Jan  ?  "  Kitty's  voice  broke 
in  from  beyond  the  dream  and  the  near  carriage  lamp. 
'*  Are  thee  still  there,  our  Jan  ?  " 

Ay,  still  here,  I  answered  Kitty,  taking  care  to  speak 
it  cheerily. 

And  the  voices  from  the  trap  set  agate  again,  no 
higher  than  murmurings,  and  I  said  in  my  dream  : 

*'  I  shall  lead  thee  to  a  halt  betwixt  those  arching 
trees  made  heavy  from  two  nights  of  snow,  and  there 
take  thee  by  the  hand  ;  and  first  I  shall  kiss  the  hand 
I  have  taken,  which  is  more  fragrant  and  desirable 
than  a  thousand  maids'  lips." 

*' Nay,"  she  said  again,  "  I  am  not  wishful  to  go 
beneath  the  arching  trees  that  bend  to  what  is  called 
the  Kissing  Stile." 

"  Harken  to  me  !  "  I  bade  her.  '*  All  alongside  the 
stony  path  which  we  two  shall  take,  on  either  border, 
lie  sleeping  beneath  the  snows  a  thousand  buds  of 
speedwell  blossom  and  clover  patch  and  daisies  in  a 
cluster,  and  cowslip,  and  big  moondaisies  and  gipsy 
grass  and  the  little  forget-me-not.  These  in  the 
ancient  time  were  first  stirred  to  life  by  the  loves  that 
led  to  the  stile  betwixt  the  trees  where  now  the  weather 
is  lying  white  upon  them.  They  shall  waken  at  thy 
tread  if  thou  goest  with  me,  and  they  shall  be  springing 
to  blossoms  early,  and  in  the  summer-time  we  two 
shall  come  and  count  many  new  flowers  among  them, 
for  to  our  love  also  shall  life  be  born.  And  if  thou 
goest  not,  many  blossoms  shall  be  set  a-withering 
from  to-night,  and  many  others  shall  grieve  and  lift 
sickened  faces  to  the  later  Maytime,  drooping  because 
they  lack  the  joy  thou  alone  hast  the  power  to  give. 
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*'  Harken  to  me,  O  my  sweet !  I  shall  kiss  thy 
hand  as  I  have  promised,  and  I  shall  find  it  more 
fragrant  and  desirable  than  a  thousand  maids'  lips. 
And  afterwards  I  shall  draw  thee  more  nigh  to  me, 
and  see  thine  eyes  shining  like  flame  though  no  moon 
lights  them,  and  no  stars  moreover.  And  I  shall  bid 
thee  harken  out  where  the  silence  is,  and  thou  wilt 
hear  the  voices  of  many  generations  calling  from  the 
dead  to  thee,  and  the  voices  of  many  generations  not 
yet  come.  Then  I  in  my  turn  shall  call  thee  by  name 
to  thy  wedding  indeed,  and  adorn  thy  finger  with  this 
ring  of  rubies  which  I  have  carried  in  secret  from 
yesternight,  and  kiss  thy  lips  that  are  more  holy  than 
even  the  kiss  that  smites  them ;  and  such  shall  be  our 
wedding. 

"  From  henceforth  all  the  world  shall  be  thy  wedding 
portion,  O  my  sweet ;  God-given,  because  my  love 
shall  for  thee  be  many  worlds.  After  a  space  I  will 
lead  thee  to  my  home  which  shall  for  evermore  be  thy 
home  also,  that  my  father  and  my  mother  may  greet 
their  daughter,  and  my  sister  her  sister.  And  whether 
it  be  out  across  the  valley,  or  into  the  heavens,  or 
beyond  the  valley  to  the  moorland,  thou  shalt  gaze  for 
evermore  with  happy  eyes  because  of  all  that  cometh 
betwixt  thee  and  thy  vision,  and  I  myself  shall  come 
betwixt  thee  and  all  vision  whatsoever,  and  naught 
shall  appear  to  thee  more  clearly." 

So  did  I  speak  in  my  dream,  being  fully  read  of  William 
Morris's  saga-men,  and  again  came  the  answer 

**  It  will  be  more  seemly  to  go  home  by  the  straight 
road  where  the  people  walk." 
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But  by  this  time  I  saw  her  looking  wistfully  to  the 
snowy  path  that  led  out  to  the  arching  trees  and  the 
Kissing  Stile.  For  she  spoke  her  answer  as  though 
by  rote,  which  is  the  primal  instinct  speaking  through 
all  maidenhood  ;  and  her  heart  was  with  her  eyes  more 
than  in  her  speech.  Then  all  on  one  instant  her 
gaze  dropped,  and  she  touched  my  hand  gently,  so 
that  I  made  a  start  forward  there  and  then  and  called 
for  some  young  shaver  that  was  ready  to  sell  his  soul 
to  earn  a  penny.     .     . 

' '  Are  those  thoughts  in  thy  head  wonderful  thoughts, 
our  Jan  ?  "  came  Kitty's  voice  again.  At  the  sound 
of  it  I  saw  for  the  first  time  before  me  on  that  ride  the 
rosy  twinkle  of  our  village  lights  drawn  very  near ; 
and  the  black  blur  of  their  framing,  and  the  unearthly 
whiteness  of  snow  reaching  to  vast  and  lonely  spaces 
of  black  distance  and  fading  everywhere, 

"  Cosmic,"  said  I. 

A  little  moon  kindled  among  the  keen  snows  over 
Elden  Hill  of  a  sudden,  and  I  looked  towards  it  and 
said  within  myself ; 

"  Ere  yonder  moon  swings  upon  another  darkness 
I  do  swear  to  know  one  way  or  the  other  way  if  my 
dream  has  counted  too  many  chickens." 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH 
OF    A    SUNSET    FIRE 

PATIENCE  Priddum  was  all  a-flutter  beneath  her 
forget-me-not  flowered  gown  when  she  clambered 
upstairs  to  old  Mam  Priddum's  bedside  and  said 

' '  Mother,  it  is  after  eight  by  our  clack  and  a  Tuesday 
morning,  and  I  be  a-gooing  down  to  village  and  back 
well  inside  the  hour ;  therefore  you  shall  need  for 
nothing,  and  pussy-cat  is  here  to  keep  you  Christian 
company." 

Old  Mam  Priddum,  being  slightly  peevish  at  so 
early  an  hour  of  the  day,  vowed  the  pussy-cat  to  be 
more  attached  to  her  than  her  own  daughter,  and  was 
inclined  to  sulking  because  it  was  the  second  trip  village- 
ward  for  Patience  within  twenty-four  hours  while 
her  own  addled  brain  could  gain  no  enlightenment 
whatever  on  so  untoward  a  happening. 

"  It  is  naught  beyond  wax  candles,  us  running  shart 
these  darksome  daylights,"  Patience  had  explained, 
with  a  peony  blush  for  the  lie. 

"  Be  yon  thy  bestest  gown  thee'm  wearing  of  a 
Tuesday,  darter  ?  " 

"  No  Mother,  it  is  my  second-bestest,"  and  again 
Patience  blushed. 

"  Have  I  had  my  braxvass  ?  " 

"  Yes    Mother,  nobbut  twenty  minutes  back." 

*'  Have  Pussy  had  her  braxvass  ?  " 
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"Yes  Mother." 

"  Be  the  snowfall  gone  away  ?  " 

"No  Mother." 

"  Be  my  fire  burning  brightly  in  yon  chimney 
place  ?  " 

"  Like  a  horseshoe  fresh  to  anvil,  Mother." 

"  Listen  to  me,  darter." 

"  I  do  be  Ustening,  Mother." 

"  Hark  to  me,  darter." 

"  I  do  be  harking.  Mother." 

"  Snowfall  be  gone,  you  say." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not.  Mother." 

"  And  my  fire  be  out." 

"  Indeed    it    is    burning    bright    and    beauteous, 
Mother." 

"  Have  I  had  my  braxvass?  " 

"  Indeed  you  have,  Mother." 

"  Have  Pussy     ..." 

But  the  bedridden  woman  had  now  reached  the 
moment  when  she  no  longer  waited  for  answers,  and 
Patience  felt  that  she  could  leave  her  safe  enough  with 
her  monologue  and  the  cat. 

Miss  Priddum  stepped  out  of  doors  primly — as 
primly  as  her  infirm  leg  and  a  stick  would  allow. 
Through  the  little  green  gate  she  went,  and  down 
along  the  snowy  field-path,  the  particular  tint  of  her 
thoughts  showing  itself  on  the  familiar  snows  in  gold 
and  sun-dyes,  more  to  be  marked  because  there  was 
no  sign  yet  of  any  sun.  The  desperate  chittering  of 
half- starved  spadgers  was  music  at  the  height  of 
agitation,  poor  woman,  by  the  time  she  reached  the 
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object  of  her  walk,  which  was  waxen  candles  not  at 
all,  but  the  farthest  cottage  on  the  village  road. 

She  stood  a  long  moment  outside  the  closed  door 
to  give  the  flutteriness  a  chance  to  dissipate,  and  then 
tapped  a  little  tattoo  with  warmly  mittened  fingers 
and  called  very  timidly  indeed.  Which  was  very 
natural,  the  cottage  being  the  dwelling  place  of  so 
sprightly  a  male  person  as  Joseph  Bird,  roadmender 
in  the  employ  of  our  District  Council,  and  the  occasion 
only  the  second  for  a  matter  of  thirty  years. 

''  Are  you  in,  Master  Brid — are  you  in  ?  " 

*'  Step  inside,  whosoever  or  whatsomever  'tis,  and 
welcome  to  'ee." 

Jodey's  face  showed  vast  amazement  above  its 
tan  as  he  rose  up  from  a  lonely  breakfast  table  to 
greet  so  unexpected  a  caller,  but  there  was  a  deal  of 
awkward  pleasure  in  his  shuffle  across  the  sanded 
floor. 

"  Out  along  of  the  cocks  and  hens,  and  on  such  a 
marning !  "  he  said  cheerily,  admiration  overriding 
his  surprise. 

"  Out  before  the  cocks  and  hens,"  corrected  Patience 
in  a  voice  of  little  dryish  gasps.  She  managed  to  bob 
a  demure .  curtsey,  though  looking  as  scared  as  one 
of  the  aforesaid  fowls  that  has  strayed  into  danger 
by  mistake. 

"  Now  do  'ee  take  this  chair  and  make  thyself  at 
home,  young  woman,"  said  Jodey  with  fine  gallantry. 

"  It  comed  over  me  in  a  big  sudden  last  night  but 
one.  Master  Brid,"  she  stammered;  and  as  at  that 
point  of  exclamation  her  tongue  got  hopelessly  stuck 
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there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  flop  into  the  proffered 
seat. 

"I  do  hope  it  hath  not  took  thee  bad?"  said 
Jodey.     "  By  the  looks  of  thee  it  is  a  heart  affair." 

"  O  Master  Brid  !  " 

"  Nay,  but  I  baint  so  bowldacious  as  to  say  it  is 
the  same  similar  specimen  which  tooked  old  passon 
Timms  to  his  last  bed  in  the  ancient  days  of  my  youth, 
but  I  can  see  summat  is  wrong." 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  make  little  of  what  the  heart 
do  say  in  any  matter,"  said  Patience,  "  but  I  am  not 
referring  to  this  bit  of  palpitation,  which  has  only 
come  of  hastening.  It  is  simply  that  I  was  set 
reckoning  up  as  how  it  was  about  time  somebody 
comed  across  to  clean  up  a  bit  for  thee,  widder  as  you 
are,  and  but  the  male  sort,  to  cap  the  misfortin  of 
it." 

At  that  Jodey's  face  set  up  little  crosswise  puckers 
across  its  natural  furrows  to  signify  enlightenment. 

"So  it  was  thee,"  said  he  triumphantly,  "it  was 
thee  thyself  and  no  other  body  that  came  yester- 
forenoon  and  tidied  this  here  place  of  mine — tidied 
it  till  I  felt  I  had  to  tread  like  I  was  on  hottish  bricks 
lest  any  part  of  the  floor  showed  a  speckle  !  " 

"  Seeing  that  I  have  been  thy  neighbour.  Master 
Brid,  nigh  on  two  score  of  jesiYs  I  did  think  I  might 
do  worse  than  come  across  now  and  then  myself 
to  see  how  that  wench  Polly  Start  do  shape  around 
thy  place.  I  therefore  comed  straight  away,  and  no 
offence  given,  I  do  hope." 

"  And  no  offence  taken,  I  do  swear,"  answered 
Jodey    with    royal    heartiness.     "  Putting    aside    the 
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thirteen  years  thy  thought  have  taken  a-coming  to 
farrow,  so  to  speak,  I  be  vastly  obhgated  to  thee  for 
it.  Miss  Priddum.  Not  but  what  young  Polly  Start 
and  I  and  the  two  of  us  together  don't  manage  tolerable 
enough  for  my  need  these  last  three  of  those  same 
similar  years  and  owd  Mother  Widge  the  other  ten." 

"  Nay,  nay !  "  exclaimed  Patience  in  a  fever, 
"  look  at  the  place  now  to  what  it  was  two  days  agone." 

"  True  'tis,"  said  Jodey,  after  a  heartless  examina- 
tion of  his  kitchen.  "  True  'tis,  if  the  leavings  from 
an  honest  man's  first  bite  at  his  day's  vittles  and 
Polly's  coming  for  duty  being  so  far  off  as  afternoon 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  up  in  the  account  on  the  other 
side." 

Then,  lest  he  had  carried  his  show  of  independence 
so  far  as  to  hurt  her  feelings,  he  muttered  hastily 

"  Not  but  what  I  be  altogether  unpartial  to  folks' 
opinion  that  a  man  shall  never  manage  properly  without 
a  fully-fledged  female  to  do  for  him.  Howsomever, 
now  thee'm  here  thce'm  here." 

"So  I  be,"  said  Patience  as  if  at  a  revelation,  so 
eager  to  catch  at  any  opportunity  for  greater  security 
by  humouring  him  she  was. 

"  Ah  well,"  sighed  Jodey.  "I  do  doubt  not 
thee'm  better  at  the  trade  than  a  half-fledged  one  like 
Polly.  Suppose  I  step  along  down  to  village  out  of 
thy  way,  and  see  if  snow  shall  allow  of  any  roadwork 
yet  awhile  ?  Though  I  baint  wishful  for  thee  to  do 
overmuch  and  tread  on  young  Polly's  earns." 

"  Never  fear  about  that,"  said  Patience  encourag- 
ingly. ' '  And  let  thee  take  a<  decent  step  while  thee'm 
about  it." 
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Jodey  ruminated. 

"  A  decent  step  :  shall  it  be  ^o  far  as  Book's  Arms 
Tavern — to  the  front  outside,  I  mean,  and  back  again  ?  " 

So  saying  he  took  up  his  stick  and  departed  with 
alacrity.  He  was  in  kindlier  mood  when  he  came 
back,  seeming  quite  glad  to  find  Miss  Priddum  sitting 
there  by  the  fire,  very  industrious  upon  a  stack  of 
corduroys,  shirts,  socks,  and  neckerchiefs  in  various 
stages  of  dilapidation  which  had  been  gathered  together 
in  the  round  of  her  labours. 

Jodey  Brid  scratched  his  head  in  largeish  fashion  and 
bethought  himself  how  mighty  comfortable  a  picture 
it  was. 

Polly  Start,  willing  wench  though  she  might  be 
and  was,  could  not  on  her  life  have  made  half  so  good 
a  job  of  his  kitchen,  he  told  himself. 

Never  had  fire  on  the  lonely  hearth  crackled  and 
jumped  so  joyously  as  it  did  that  morning  to  the 
wheezy  tick-tack  of  wintry  moments  that  told  their 
tale  on  the  crusted  clock-face.  Patience  Priddum's 
labours  with  white  and  blue  stone  on  the  hearth- 
flags  served  well  enough  to  make  more  cosy  than  he 
could  have  believed  possible  the  crimson  dusk  below 
the  fire.  Coming  in  from  the  frost  and  snow,  where 
a  man's  tread  was  chilly  to  hear  and  his  hands  and 
face  chillier  to  witness,  there  was  the  shiny  mahogany 
chair  in  the  corner  with  a  newly  washed  cushion  cover 
that  set  him  thinking  of  primroses  and  the  blue-bell 
time,  and  made  him  forget  the  things  his  kitchen 
lacked,  which  lack  was  mainly  an  ingle-nook  and 
bacon-room  in  the  chimney. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  the  oaken  table, 
freshly  scrubbed  to  creamy-white  perfection ;  and 
alongside  the  wall,  under  the  little  wooden  doll's 
house  with  a  scarlet-coated  and  white-breeched  Dutch 
gentleman  coming  out  of  the  tiny  door  on  the  left  to 
tell  you  the  weather  was  going  to  be  fine  and  a  Dutch 
lady  in  a  bright  blue  gown  coming  out  of  the  tiny 
door  on  the  right  to  tell  you  the  weather  was  going 
to  be  wet,  there  ranged  the  oaken  dresser  as  freshly 
scrubbed  as  the  table,  and  to  the  same  creamy  white- 
ness moreover.  But  the  dresser  held  the  advantage 
at  the  moment  of  Jodey's  re-entry,  because  Miss 
Priddum  had  made  it  gay  with  rows  of  glossy  plates 
and  hanging  cups  that  sported  a  rim  of  blue  and  white 
dragons  which  had  been  stored  away  in  a  cupboard  so 
long  ago  that  they  greeted  their  owner  like  Spring 
weather  come  out  from  its  hiding  place  to  greet  you 
for  Easter  morning. 

Patience  Priddum,  being  no  less  woman-wise  than 
most,  gave  him  plenty  of  time  to  take  in  such  mar- 
vellous changes  before  she  picked  up  a  much-worn 
sock  from  her  lap  and  ran  a  rough  brown  finger 
reflectively  through  the  holes  therein. 

*'  Thee'm  tidy  heavy  on  thy  feet  for  thy  time  of 
Hfe,  Master  Brid.  These  socks  be  fair  worn  to  a 
sieve." 

Jodey  nodded  humbly  enough. 

*'  But  it  baint  surprising,"  she  went  on,  looking  at 
the  hale  figure  of  him  with  true  admiration.  ' '  Thee'm 
a  fine  big  man  indeed,  with  no  gammy  leg  from 
rheumatics  like  some  folk  I  do  know." 
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Jodey  seated  himself  and  puffed  his  chest  out 
pridefully  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  hearth. 

"  A  good  inch  more  bigly  hugeous  than  my  brother 
which  I  buried  two  years  after  I  becomed  a  widder- 
man,"  said  he,  "  which  makes  eleven  and  four  months. 
And  brother  Robert  he  warn't  no  chicken." 

"  Be  this  the  jacket  I  did  mend  for  thee  one  time 
before  thy  name  was  tokened  and  thee  no  more  free 
to  allow  of  it  ?  " 

Miss  Priddum  was  now  fingering  a  faded  black 
coat. 

"  'Tis  so  indeed,"  he  answered,  suddenly  remember- 
ing. "  You  did  stitch  it  up  where  I  had  split  it 
a-larfing  once.  I  do  mind  it  weel,  and  for  sartin- 
sure  it  weren't  so  mighty  long  since — less  than  two 
score  years  by  a  long  distance." 

"  Aye,"  whispered  Patience  wistfully,  "it  do  seem 
like  yesterday." 

Then  Jodey's  hands  began  to  twitch  as  though  a 
teasing  sort  of  thought  was  needing  other  help  than 
his  tongue  to  work  itself  out  of  him. 

"  Patience  Priddum,"  said  he,  blurting  it  free  at 
last,  "  I  have  gotten  summat  to  tell  thee  about  that 
there  jacket.  Had  I  not  got  a  split  in  it  just  at  the 
right  moment — it  split  with  larfing — I  meant  to  have 
tored  it  oppen  myself  on  purpose  !  What  do  'ee  think 
of  that  now  ?  " 

"  Master  Brid  !  "  she  exclaimed  artfully,  pretending 
to  start  back  an  inch. 

' '  Aye,  but  I  did  !  I  would  have  tored  it  on  purpose  ; 
and  howsomever  the  jacket  turned  out,  I  pulled  five 
buttons  off  on  purpose,  buttons  not  being  so  partial 
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to  a  larf.  Brother  Robert  he  made  up  the  idea  once 
out  of  his  own  yead.  Dost  call  to  mind  Sally  Pott 
who  used  to  live  in  Red  Cottages — first  out  of  the 
village,  with  blue  dahlers  and  yaller  'santhmums 
growing  out  round  the  door  in  autumn  and  bending 
over  like  church  porch  on  marriage  marnings  till 
wedded  folk  must  have  turned  swoonish  at  sight  of 
them,  and  Sweet  WilUams  in  summer  down  the 
path  like  pothooks  ?  Well,  our  Bob  were  a  bit  daftish 
on  Sally,  and  he  pulled  his  own  buttons  off  for  she 
to  stitch  on  again." 

Jodey  laughed  immoderately  in  a  hearty  key  till 
Miss  Priddum  could  no  longer  count  the  puckers  on  a 
single  cheek  for  their  numbers,  let  alone  the  other 
cheek  and  the  rest  of  his  face  likewise. 

"Well?"  she  said,  growing  anxious  lest  those 
puckers  should  never  smooth  out  again. 

"  He-ee-ee  !  Bob,  he  had  to  stitch  'em  all  on 
again  for  himself  !  " 

Miss  Priddum  looked  with  great  carefulness  down 
at  her  sewing. 

"  So  thee  tored  five  buttons  off  on  purpose  and 
would  have  tored  thy  jacket  on  purpose,"  she  said 
slowly,  "  I  do  reckon  I  should  have  clouted  thy  ears 
well  for  that.  Master  Brid,  all  these  years  agone." 

Whatever  might  have  been  in  store  for  him  in  that 
earlier  time,  she  lifted  her  eyes  now  with  a  glance  which 
meant  forgiveness  clear  enough.  Then  she  dropped 
her  gaze  back  on  the  needle-patch,  and  lo  !  the  peony 
blush  was  on  her  face  again — with  a  different  tale  from 
that  at  her  mother's  bedpost,  had  Jodey  the  gift  to 
read  it. 
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For  a  long  time  the  two  sat  there  without  speaking, 
Jodey  being  well  content  to  watch  her  brown  fingers 
nimble  among  the  garments  and  the  jumble  of  crude 
network  that  had  served  him  once  for  respectable 
footgear. 

Then,  murmuring  a  word  or  two  that  she  could  not 
catch,  he  rose  up  impulsively  and  vanished  through  the 
inner  room.  He  held  a  posy  of  flowers  in  his  hand  from 
the  garden  at  the  back  when  he  returned — a  very  tiny 
posy  indeed,  and  came  over  with  a  very  bold  air  to 
where  Miss  Priddum  appeared  to  be  thoughtfully 
finishing  off  her  work  for  the  morning. 

"  Patience  Priddum,"  he  began,  and  he  was  solemn 
about  it  now  was  Jodey,  "  the  garden  be  winter  just 
hereabouts,  as  you  shall  know  well  enough  from  the 
garden  at  thy  mother's  cottage,  and  littlish  little  to 
show  of  it  above  the  snowfall.  But  what  there  is 
doth  be  thine,  pansy-coloured  crocus  and  white  snow- 
drop alike.  .  .  .  Maybe  you  will  reckon  it  pretty 
small  pay  for  doing  up  my  little  place,  but  seeing  I 
baint  risking  any  other  sort — ^the  sort  District  Council 
dares  risk  every  Saturday  morning  in  my  own  hand — 
will  you  tak'  'em  home  with  you  and  put  'em  in 
watter  ?  " 

Miss  Priddum  was  all  of  a  flutter  with  surprise.  She 
stole  another  glance  up  at  him  and  found  him  in  his 
prime  again,  with  a  youngish  face  on  his  shoulders 
and  the  shoulders  themselves  more  lightsome,  and  she 
might  almost  have  called  it  a  buckish  gleam  that  had 
come  into  his  eyes. 

*'  I — I  take  no  pay  of  no  sort,"  she  answered,  plying 
her  needles  vigorously. 
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Thereupon  Jodey  braced  himself  in  a  manner  that 
must  have  been  for  a  supreme  attempt. 

"Patience  Priddum,"  said  he,  "there  be  no  call 
for  voolishness  at  our  years,  so  I  ax  thee  to  take  this 
flower-posy  for — for- " 

"For  what?"  asked  Patience  to  help  him  out. 

"  With  my  best  respecks,"  he  ended  in  a  spasm  of 
confusion. 

At  that  Patience  Priddum,  being  again  no  less 
woman-wise  than  most,  did  accept  the  gift  because 
Jodey's  lame  collapse  had  lent  to  it  a  non-committal 
air.     .     . 

"Not  that  us  be  so  oldish  after  all,"  said  she. 
"  Why,  thee'm  nobbut  in  thy  prime.  Master  Brid." 

"  In  my  prime,  be  I  ?  "  said  Jodey,  apparently  much 
relieved.  "  Then  most  likesomely  thee  shall  let  me 
fasten  they  same  flowers  in  thy  gown  ?  " 

The  buckish  gleam  in  his  eyes  was  there  again,  and 
full  of  daring  moreover,  and  he  leaned  to  her  to  pin 
the  flowers  at  her  breast  before  she  could  say  yea  or 
nay — were  she  ready  to  say  the  latter,  which  we  may 
gravely  doubt.  Indeed  she  was  calm  enough  through 
that  particular  moment  to  feel  his  fingers  trembling 
oddly. 

"  If  I  be  in  my  prime,"  said  he,  "  thee'm  youngish- 
ness  parsonified.  Patience  Priddum." 

Little  Miss  Priddum's  cheeks  went  into  a  peony 
blush  for  the  third  time. 

"  And  bonny  like." 

"  Master  Brid,  Master  Brid  !  Have  done  with  such 
flattering  at  thy  time  of  life," 
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He  answered  skittishly,  ' '  Which  time  of  Ufe  accord- 
ing to  thy  recentest  statement  be  but  my  prime  !  " 

"  Eh  but  I  know  nowt  of  what  I  be  saying  !  "  cried 
Patience.  "I  be  fair  mazed  with  all  thy  grand 
speeches." 

Then  she  added  slyly,  "  If  neighbours  were  to  set 
eyes  on  the  pair  of  us  at  this  moment  they  would 
reckon   us   sweethearts,   for   sartin-sure  !  " 

And  now  Jodey  did  answer  with  a  readiness  that 
would  have  done  many  a  younger  man  vast  credit. 

"And  if  us  were,"  said  he,  briskly,  "a  deal  o' 
trouble  and  gaudy  gabble  would  be  saved.  Thee'm 
a  wunnderful  clever  species,  judging  by  what  I  have 
seed  of  thy  handiwork  this  morning  even  if  I  had 
naught  to  judge  of  thee  a  long  way  back  ;  and  it  do 
take  a  full-fledged  female  without  pay,  as  you  say, 
to  have  care  of  a  respectable  and  important  man's 
dummisel.  When  I  was  last  at  church  sarvice,  which 
is  a  tidy  while  back  now,  being  the  necessitatous  time 
when  I  was  hitched  on  to  my  first,  I  did  hear  parson 
say  summat  so  mighty  true  for  a  change  that  it 
sticked. 

"  It  baint  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  says  parson 
says  he,  an  he  have  been  in  his  grave  now  for  a  batch 
of  years  after  it;  it  baint  good  for  man  to  be  alone." 

Such  noble  sentiment  prompted  him  to  lay  hands 
on  Miss  Priddum's  hands,  and  of  course  she  was 
prompted  to  withdraw  them. 

"  Coom  lass,"  he  coaxed.  "  None  of  that.  No 
voolishness,  no  voolishness.  It  was  thy  own  tongue 
made  the  suggestion,  and  I  do  hereby  back  it  up  with 
business  talk,   though      .     .     , 
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''  ...  Though  .  .  .  Dang  it,  Patience,  I 
shall  need  to  borrow  pluck  to  say  it,  seeing  as  it  comes 
from  my  own  innards — I  wants  thee,  lass.  For  sartin 
sure  I  wants  thee  to  let  us  go  share  and  share  alike  ; 
the  road  and  bits  of  patching  for  me,  and  the  house 
and  t'other  sort  of  patching  for  thee.  Not  that  I  shall 
be  unwilling  to  lend  a  hand  when  needful  about  the 
house,  as  becometh  a  man  of  parts,  or  with  a  bit  of 
advice  like." 

This  time  Patience  laid  her  needles  aside  and  gave 
his  old  hand  a  tender  squeeze. 

"  I  do  reckon,  Jodey,"  said  she  very  quietly  and 
blushing  for  the  dropped  "  Master,"  "  I  do  reckon 
there  was  a  time  nigh  on  thirty  years  agone  when  I 
was  a-waiting  of  thee  to  say  summat  after  that  par- 
tickler  style." 

Then  for  a  space  she  was  overcome  like  any  young 
maiden. 

"Why  didna  thee  tell  me,  lass?"  said  Jodey, 
wondering. 

"  Because,  thou  dafty,  I  was  never  axed  !  " 

She  laughed  softly,  and  told  over  his  knotted  fingers 
one  by  one,  and  over  and  over  again. 

"  Jodey,"  she  whispered,  "  I  do  wish  thee  had  not 
been  feared  to  ax  me  long  ago.  Us  baint  so  youngish 
now,  and  us  baint  very  very  long  to  be — to  be " 

*'  Master  and  Missis  Brid,"  put  in  Jodey  grandly,  and 
they  both  laughed  out  from  sheer  relief. 

And  with  that  Joe  Bird,  in  clumsy  fashion  no  doubt, 
but  to  at  least  one  other  more  courtly-wise  than  any 
king,  did  bend  and  kiss  Patience  Priddum,  at  which 
symbol  of  two  old  fortunes  becoming  tangled  at  last 
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the  lady  sprang  up  and  said,  bustling  herself  and 
bustling  him 

' '  Now  Jodey  lad,  thee  shall  step  along  up  to  parson, 
and  he  will  put  us  right.  'Tis  bestest  to  get  rid  of 
that  part  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  they  do  say  as  it  be 
a  bit  upsetting  like  for  a  maid.  And  this  afternoon 
thee'm  to  doff  thy  bestest  Sabbath  coat  and  come 
along  for  a  cup  o'  tay  with  my  owd  mother  yonder 
and  me." 

Said  Jodey  with  a  face  like  the  setting  sun 

"  Dang  if  I  dunnot  go  straight  away  to  District 
Council  also,  and  ax  him  for  another  saxpunce  on  my 
Saturday  marning's  wage." 

Thereupon  did  Jodey  Brid  and  Patience  Priddum 
take  their  various  departures.  Save  for  the  tick- 
tacking  of  the  clock  and  a  crackling  in  the  crimson 
chimney  place  a  warm  sleepy  silence  prevailed  every- 
where until  past  the  noonday — the  warm  dreaming 
silence  of  a  sunset's  afterglow.  And  for  anyone  who 
shall  doubt  how  I,  working  my  morning  on  my  Father's 
farm  at  Red  Oak,  came  to  learn  of  the  sunset  fire  itself, 
and  the  nature  and  particular  colours  thereof,  I  do 
but  add  that  the  little  Dutch  gentleman  and  the  little 
Dutch  lady  peeped  out  brightly  from  their  midget 
doorways  and  told  all  who  cared  to  know  that  it  was 
going  to  be  monstrous  fine  weather  indeed. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH 
OF    SLEDGING    ON    ELDEN 

NOW  the  business  which  my  parish  takes  nearest  to 
the  heart  in  snowbound  weather,  after  ridding  itself 
of  sundry  matters  as  forcing  a  passage  along  the 
banked  up  roads  for  traffic,  saving  sheep  from  live 
burial  and  bringing  in  the  new-born  (should  winter 
show  white  so  late  as  lambing  time)  to  comfortable 
succour  by  farm  kitchen  hearths,  making  the  farm 
buildings  into  fastnesses  against  the  season's  new 
savagery,  and  indeed  seeing  to  life  and  death  affairs 
in  general — the  biggest  business,  I  say,  is  that  of 
pasting  any  open  wall,  albeit  the  rear  parts  of  grown 
folk  by  preference,  with  snowballs  vastly-well  packed, 
or  sliding,  or  skating  on  the  village  dam,  or  sledging 
under  Elden  Hill. 

Which  latter  variety,  I  can  assure  you,  shall  turn 
out  only  a  partial  success  if  the  ruts  and  ridges  on  that 
great  slope  are  not  reduced  by  the  downfall's  thickness 
to  a  passably  even  stretch  ;  the  sport  thereon  being 
otherwise  confined  to  the  younger  end  of  people,  be- 
tween whose  bumpetty  journeys  (that  are  likely  to 
finish  half-way  and  head  foremost)  and  the  dread  of 
such  risky  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  elders  there  is  a 
big  difference  of  appetite,  and  a  solidity  of  make-up, 
moreover. 
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But  on  the  self-same  Tuesday  wherein  we  have 
borne  witness  to  Patience  rewarded,  earUer  by  several 
hours  and  in  my  previous  chapter  to  wit,  the  whole 
village  went  echoing  with  music  of  a  general  sledging 
carnival. 

Virgin  of  wrinkles  and  all  undulations  was  Elden 
after  the  storm,  and  seemingly  naught  beyond  a  great 
surface  of  milky  foam,  that  portion  especially  which 
custom  had  marked  for  the  sledging  track  being  as 
gentle  as  though  a  woman's  hand  had  been  laid  upon 
it. 

Young  Jammy  Shirt  and  Dickie  Bunch  and  their 
scattish  gang  of  juveniles  had  set  the  game  apace 
by  noon,  with  Jammy  himself  on  a  baby's  best  cradle 
which  he  had  smuggled  out  for  a  sledge  through  his 
own  mother's  back  door  while  Mrs.  Shirt  was  telling 
to  a  neighbour  at  the  front  step  the  latest  cause  for 
her  melancholic  disposition. 

"  I  do  fear,"  she  was  saying,  "this  terrible  bad 
weather  is  giving  me  the  brownkitty  trouble  over 
again." 

"  The  bronchiti'  trouble  over  again,"  echoed  her 
neighbour,  slightly  more  correct  in  pronunciation. 
"  Dear,  dear,  dear,  dear,  dear  !  " 

It  was  the  neighbour's  voice  that  Jammy  in  the 
rear  of  the  cottage  was  waiting  for,  because  it  was  less 
thin  than  his  mother's  and  loud  enough  in  pitch  to 
cover  all  risk  of  noise  during  the  accomplishment  of 
his  unholy  deed.  So  that  at  this  neighbourly  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  he  and  Dickie  Bunch  began  their 
adventure  by  creeping  stealthily  indoors  from  the 
back-yard. 
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"  It  is  so  indeed,"  went  on  Mrs.  Shirt,  "  and  it  must 
be  in  our  fambly,  for  my  grandmother  had  so  perilous 
a  time  because  of  the  brownkitty  she  was  unable 
through  forty-eight  winters  to  go  beyond  her  own 
doorpost  without  risk  of  brownkitty  taking  her  by 
the  nose." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear,  dear,  dear !  The  poor  owd 
soul." 

Whereupon  Jammy  lifted  his  sleeping  baby  sister 
very  gently — though  not  gently  because  of  humani- 
tarian reasons — out  of  the  cradle,  wrappings  and  all, 
and  endeavoured  to  find  out  at  which  end  of  the 
bundle  was  the  baby's  face. 

"  Aye,  and  folks  be  so  mighty  partickler  nowadays," 
went  on  the  neighbour,  ' '  tarking  about  keeping  to 
oneself  and  how  catching  it  is  if  one  doesn't,  and 
bidding  a  poor  body  accept  all  sorts  of  outlandish 
customs,  often  when  there  baint  no  bronchiti'  at  all." 

Jammy  made  off  across  the  back  kitchen,  and  with 
Dick  Bunch's  aid  did  lay  the  baby  carefully  down 
inside  the  family  washboiler,  that  particular  day 
having  been  set  aside  for  other  household  duties  and 
the  boiler  conveniently  out  of  use. 

''  Like  washing  of  one's  self  all  over,"  sniffed  Mrs. 
Shirt. 

The  baby  slept  on. 

*'  Not  but  what  I  am  not  agreeable  to  face- washing, 
for  the  junevals  in  partickler,"  explained  Mrs.  Shirt 
when  her  neighbour  looked  doubtful.  *'  My  own  brood 
are  scrubbed  from  head  to  chin  only  most  mornings, 
I  admit.  All  the  same  I  do  often  find  myself  thinking, 
before  I  get  to  the  other  end  of  the  six,  as  how  it  is 
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a-gooing  agin  Providence  somewhat,  such  labour  to 
improve  their  Uttle  features  out  of  natural  state." 

"  Dirt's  dirt,"  said  the  neighbour,  only  half  willing 
to  approve  of  Mrs.  Shirt's  frank  avowal.  "  But  what 
can  be  that  noise  in  your  back  parlour,  Mrs.  Shirt, 
if  I  might  be  so  bold  ?  'Tis  twice  I  have  beared  it 
already." 

''  Lard  !  "  said  Mrs.  Shirt.     "  Be  it  my  baby  ?  " 

They  barkened  for  a  moment  to  a  hush  that  was 
vastly  tightened  up,  so  to  speak.     .     . 

"  Mind  ee,"  Mrs.  Shirt  resumed,  "  I  do  alius  say  a 
bath  washing  is  a  different  consarn  altogether.  There 
is  a  neighbour  of  this  parish,  and  no  name  mentioned, 
as  baint  ever  bathed  herself  for  ten  years  and  larfs  at 
it,  what  is  more,  and  says  good  hard  sweating  work  is 
better  than  any  bath  !  " 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear,  dear,  dear  !  And  do  she  say 
that  ?  For  my  own  part  I  do  believe  us  have  got 
to  fall  in  with  the  habit  at  least  once  or  twice  a  year 
so  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  providing  the  world  don't 
larn  how  many  baths  there  be.  There  is  that  noise 
again.     A  scraping  sound." 

"  Eh  it  must  be  my  brownkitty  a-wheezing  again." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear,  dear,  dear  !  A  good  stoutish 
mustard  plarster  is  the  thing  for  it,  Mrs.  Shirt,  so  thick 
as  a  yam  sandwidge.  My  own  granmother  had  one 
on  her  chest  when  she  died." 

What  of  dark  thoughts  concerning  mustard  plasters 
and  dead  grandmothers  Mrs.  Shirt  never  missed  the 
cradle  until  the  baby  wakened  of  its  own  accord  in  the 
washboiler  and  set  up  a  shrillish  to-do  at  such  strange 
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environs.  She  made  up  for  a  lost  half-houi  by  divining 
the  truth  about  it  immediately. 

It  was  for  a  passably  good  space  of  time,  therefore, 
that  Jammy  Shirt  and  Dick  Bunch  and  the  rest  of 
those  lads  had  the  run  of  Elden  hillside  to  themselves 
and  the  baby  Shirt's  domicile,  which  boasted  as  good 
a  pair  of  rockers  as  could  be  wished  for  duty  as  sledge 
runners.  Meal-hour  prevailed  among  the  rest  of  us, 
but  very  early  in  the  afternoon  there  began  to  be  seen 
on  the  roads  thereto  an  increasing  number  of  moving 
black  specks,  which  turned  out  at  a  nearer  view  to  be 
the  main  population  of  the  parish,  and  the  tag-end  of 
it  also.  Dragging  at  the  heels  of  the  men  and  boys 
were  sledges  of  many  diversities,  my  own  grand  turn- 
out (shod  with  the  new  irons  from  Buxton,  and  fit  to 
bear  the  whole  weight  of  our  family)  being  among  the 
earliest,  and  very  conspicuous  withal. 

In  truth  it  must  have  been  a  fine  sight  to  watch  the 
sledge  which  I  myself  had  fashioned  in  our  tool-house 
and  made  complete  with  warm  crimson  paint  bordered 
blue — to  watch  it  as  it  came  gliding  and  dipping  and 
swinging  and  curving  with  a  giant's  ease  and  generously 
along  that  mile  of  steady  down-slope,  myself  the  happy 
driver  with  my  Father  behind  and  my  Mother  both 
safely  aboard,  and  Joan  and  Kitty  merrily  perched 
behind  them.  Precious  freight  indeed,  and  my  heart 
leaped  out  to  meet  the  rushing  biting  wind  with  all  the 
gladness  of  pride  and  gratitude  that  life  had  ordained 
a  journey  so  divine,  and  so  entrusted  it. 

The  snow  being  frost-hardened  to  iron,  we  took  the 
track  at  a  mighty  speed.  It  was  easy  to  master  it, 
however,  the  one  duty  which  never  ended  being  that 
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of  watching  the  track  before  your  sledge,  lest  you  run 
upon  an  earlier  sledge  in  distress,  and  so  double  the 
disaster.  All  of  which  might  easily  have  come  to  pass, 
every  sledge  that  appeared  upon  the  scene  being 
accepted  in  good  faith,  with  naught  to  foretell  the 
snapping  of  a  runner  or  guide-rope,  or  bad  work  and 
rashness  on  the  part  of  a  guide. 

At  the  end  of  the  journey  we  would  pull  up  more 
or  less  graciously,  by  the  use  of  a  clever  brake  if  the 
sledge  could  boast  it,  or  with  a  gradual  dig  of  the 
sledger's  shoon  into  the  snow  if  the  sledge  could  not. 
I  reached  that  afternoon's  first  journey-end  just  in 
time  to  witness  ahead  of  me  a  pretty  spill-up  with 
Jamesey  Orchard's  little  sledge,  caused  by  a  too- 
sudden  switching  on  of  the  aforesaid  natural  brake, 
which  toppled  him  and  his  young  brother  well  into  the 
snow.  The  snow  being  friendly,  they  both  found 
plenty  of  room  on  their  faces  for  brightness  in  spite  of 
the  tumble  when  I  picked  them  up  with  promise  of  a 
penny  for  their  pockets  and  a  ride  on  my  own  big 
sledge  before  the  day  was  over. 

All  of  which  gave  terrible  joy  to  our  old  ancient 
Lovey  Dick,  leaning  on  his  stick  by  the  track  and 
cackling  his  glee,  wheezing  unheeded  that  one  joke  of 
his,  just  as  he  had  wheezed  it  on  every  occasion  I  could 
recall  since  my  childhood  and  seemed  like  to  continue 
so  till  doomsday 

"  Coom  here  to  me,  young  fella-m'-lad,  and  I'll 
pick  thee  oop  !  " 

Indeed  it  was  very  pleasant  also  to  climb  that  one 
mile  of  sledging  track  up  along  to  the  starting-place 
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again,  and  what  of  the  company  I  walked  with  I  would 
fain  have  dragged  the  sledge  for  half  a  dozen. 

To  be  all  thought  for  Joan,  with  Kitty  walking  at 
the  side  of  her,  making  silver  smoke  into  the  air  from 
each  breath,  and  every  breath  a  laugh  that  rippled 
away  on  the  air  to  the  hill  pastures,  now  blue  and  white 
where  shadows  were,  or  golden  and  white  under  the 
January  sun,  that  showed  deep  crimson  and  a-dipping ; 
such  was  like  quaffing  wine  to  the  fullest  measure,  so 
that  my  constitution  must  needs  throw  off  wild  snatches 
of  song  and  wilder  jokes  until  the  maid  herself  and  my 
people  that  knew  me  and  all  other  people  who  chanced 
to  hear  me  did  look  askance. 

Not  that  I  heeded  them  at  all ;  my  liveliness  being 
like  a  Peakland  springtime,  and  once  set  agate  there 
was  no  stopping  me. 

And  along  that  upward  journey  there  were  sledges 
for  ever  flying  past  us,  raising  a  mighty  breeze  and  the 
broad  low  humming  sound  that  comes  of  perfect 
understanding  between  the  road  and  the  vehicle. 
Gliding,  dipping,  swinging,  and  curving,  even  as  my 
own  sledge  did,  those  sledges  flew,  some  with  an  ease 
and  generosity  only  a  little  less  gigantic  than  that  of 
mine,  and  each  passing  by  with  a  flash  of  greeting 
betwixt  ourselves  and  the  passengers,  there  being 
barely  time  for  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  a  shouted  word 
which  we  could  make  sense  of. 

The  whole  village  was  on  that  sledging  track,  by  all 
appearance. 

There  were  home-made  sledges  and  foreign-looking 
sledges,  single-seated  sledges  and  double-seated  sledges, 
a  few  with  no  seats  at  all,  and  some  so  many  seated  as  a 
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prince's  equipage.  There  were  sledges  of  vast  perki- 
ness  and  little  body  to  carry  the  cottage  folk,  down  to 
the  humble  and  ricketty  affair  constructed  out  of 
wooden  rockers  from  a  cottage  chair  with  a  shallow 
box  laid  and  fastened  thereon  which,  plain  to  see,  had 
once  contained  a  respectable  grocer's  stock  of  that 
soap  which  shirks  its  duty  to  clothing,  or  the  butter  for 
fifteenpence  a  pound  that  cannot  be  touched  at  the 
price — the  tradesman's  turn  of  speech,  I  doubt  not, 
and  no  reflection  on  the  butter. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Silver  Side  sledge  bounced 
past  with  Dick  Pearson  in  front  of  the  whole  Pearson 
family  and  staring  wistfully  at  our  Kate  as  though  to 
be  saying,  "  We  are  seven,  but  I  would  to  the  Lard 
we  were  eight." 

Following  close  upon  it,  and  to  be  heard  long  before 
we  could  make  anything  thereof,  was  Farmer  Fletcher's 
affair  from  Strawberry  Hill,  carrying  the  master  himself 
and  his  dame  with  a  powerful  backing  that  was  Alice 
and  Polly  and  Elizabeth  Ann  and  all  on  the  one 
journey.  All  on  the  one  journey,  despite  that  the 
farmer  had  given  a  biggish  space  for  himself  and 
Mistress  Fletcher's  comfort  and  left  so  little  room  for 
their  daughters  that  the  maidens  had  need  to  tuck 
stoutish  legs  in  front  of  them,  in  a  space  too  close  for 
limb-stretching  altogether. 

A  year  ago  I  would  have  found  great  fascination 
in  joining  those  Fletcher  maidens  on  their  sledge  and 
sitting  among  them,  but  now  I  could  not  incline  that 
way  by  any  stretch  of  feeling.  Nor  did  three  snowballs, 
kept  in  wait  for  me  and  one  from  each  let  drive  with 
fine  skill  as  they  rode  past,  have  any  influence  what- 
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ever,  albeit  Elizabeth  Ann's  snowball,  which  made  a 
large  impression  for  the  time  being  on  my  nose,  was  a 
strong  temptation  without  a  doubt. 

Those  three  apple-cheeked  maidens  laughed  de- 
lightedly to  see  themselves  so  successful,  and  Farmer 
Fletcher  roared  out  his  huge  "  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  "  until 
all  Elden  roared  it  back  again.  Joan  and  Kitty  and 
my  Mother  and  Father  teased  me  without  mercy 
until  they  caught  new  cause  for  merriment  elsewhere — 
in  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  sensational  affair  by 
Zeekel  Patchett  and  Tammas  his  brother ;  a  sledge 
constructed  from  the  remains  of  an  ancient  four-poster 
bed,  and  stoutish  enough  to  carry  the  round  dozen  of 
their  company  who  were  making  loud  cheering  noises 
therefrom  as  it  went  heavily  along  the  slope  like  any 
picnickers'  wagonette  from  Buxton  town. 

Then  came  Jammy  Shirt  sailing  merrily  along  in 
the  baby  Shirt's  cradle. 

Mother  Shirt  was  awaiting  him  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  with  a  stick  as  thick  and  stern  as  a  poker,  the 
sight  of  which  caused  Jammy  to  choose  risking  his 
young  neck  by  overturning  the  cradle  a  dozen  yards 
before  the  terminus  that  he  might  escape  whatever 
darker  risks  a  proper  finish  had  plainly  in  store  for 
him. 

When  my  sledge  next  reached  that  terminus  Mrs. 
Shirt  was  bemoaning  the  baby  and  giving  her  candid 
opinion  about  her  eldest  hopeful  to  an  admiring  and 
none  too  respectful  crowd.  At  sight  of  such  disturb- 
ance I  shouldered  the  overturned  cradle,  still  lying  in 
the  snow  where  Jammy  had  left  it.  And  after  charg- 
ing my  Father  (and  his  face  grinning  good-naturedly 
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to  hear  me  giving  my  instruction)  with  the  care  of 
my  Mother  and  the  maidens  and  the  sledge,  I  stalked 
through  the  tumult  and  set  off  down  the  lane  to 
Mother  Shirt's  cottage.  She  trotted  alongside,  mourn- 
fully talking  of  Jammy's  sinfulness  and  of  his  sad 
future,  of  cradles  and  washboilers  and  mustard  plasters 
and  the  *'  brownkitty  "  all  mixed  into  a  monologue  ; 
which,  had  I  listened  to  it  (as  of  course  I  did  not,  my 
thoughts  being  sky-high),  was  warranted  to  cheer  me 
mightily  indeed. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH 
OF    THE    KISSING    STILE 

THE  sledging  was  madly  apace  when  I  returned  to 
Elden  Hill. 

"  Thy  Mother  and  thy  Faither  have  gone  to  home 
again,  Master  Jan,"  said  Dame  Carver,  greeting  me 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

She  was  swaddled  with  wrappings,  as  though  her 
travels  were  just  started  and  planned  to  finish  at  the 
Pole  itself.  She  might  have  been  rolled  round  and 
round  in  them,  the  way  they  adorned  her  stoutness. 
On  top  of  all  that  generous  fortification,  which  covered 
right  up  to  her  nose-tip  and  her  ears,  the  ears  being 
likewise  covered  over  with  protecting  flaps  of  flannel, 
there  was  tied  her  eternal  green  apron  ;  and  I  looked 
down  by  instinct  to  her  fingers  for  a  half-peeled  potato 
in  one  hand  and  the  paring  knife  in  the  other.  Not 
that  I  found  them  ;  the  fingers  being  fortified  in  their 
turn  with  three  pairs  of  woollen  homespun  gloves,  one 
pulled  over  the  other,  and  the  outer  pair  bright  red 
enough  to  have  been  sighted  against  the  farthest 
background  of  snow. 

"Thy  piece  of  news  is  no  news,  Mrs.  Carver,"  said  I, 
"  such  having  been  arranged  beforehand  that  my 
Faither  might  get  through  the  milking  by  himself, 
this  being  my  holiday.  Not  that  I  be  obliged  to  thee 
any  less." 

265 
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"  And  Jamesey  Orchard  do  be  guarding  thy  sledge 
at  the  hilltop,"  went  on  the  dame,  quite  unperturbed. 

*' Which  piece  of  news  once  more  is  no  news,"  I 
said  with  a  withering  accent  against  her  gift  of  gossip, 
"  that  also  being  part  of  the  arrangement  made 
beforehand.  Not  that  I  be  not  just  as  obliged  to  thee 
as  I  was  for  the  other  piece." 

"  Thy  tongue  is  terrible  smart  for  a  youngish  man. 
Master  Jan  Hyde,  when  it  do  get  started  ;  and  I  reckon 
thee  shall  find  out  all  the  rest  of  the  news  for  thyself, 
for  I  shall  never  tell  it  to  thee." 

*'  Come  a  ride  with  me  on  my  sledge,"  I  coaxed  to 
calm  her. 

"Now  thee'm  tarking  sense,"  she  replied.  "And 
seeing  my  master  canna  take  no  holiday  same  as  thee 
to  run  me  on  our  own  bit  of  apple-cart,  I  shall  gladly 
make  shift  on  thine." 

"  Speak  out  the  rest  of  the  news,  Mrs.  Carver, 
please." 

"  The  rest  be  all  a  story.  Master  Jan,  for  there 
baint  no  rest." 

At  my  discomfiture,  for  I  had  hoped  for  news  of  the 
others,  she  seemed  very  pleased. 

"  A  story  is  a  lie,  Mrs.  Carver." 

"  The  lie  being  my  joke  to  pay  thee  out.  Master 
Jan,  it  is  consequently  no  lie  after  all." 

And  so  I  had  to  travel  that  mile  of  upland  to  the 
sledge  with  Dame  Carver  and  make  good  my  invitation 
to  her  when  I  would  have  been  in  greater  heart  else- 
where. True  it  was  that  I  drove  two  nails  home 
with  the  one  stroke,  as  it  were,  fulfilling  on  the  same 
journey  my  promise  of  rides  for  Jamesey  Orchard  and 
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his  brother,  and  packing  in  the  rest  of  Nancy  Orchard's 
children  at  the  same  time,  I  found  them  grouped 
hke  a  miniature  guard  over,  or  (to  speak  correctly) 
under  my  property,  the  biggest  of  them  barely  reaching 
so  high  as  the  sledge  was  standing,  and  each  face  so 
wistful  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  leave  them  behind. 

They  made  it  a  merry  journey,  showing  tremendous 
excitement  and  delight  to  the  fullest  power  of  their 
tiny  lungs.  As  for  the  dame,  she  persisted  in  calling 
out  her  greeting  to  everybody  that  passed  on  foot, 
such  greetings  resolving  themselves  into  a  prolonged 
screech  that  endured  the  whole  distance. 

One  of  the  folk  she  greeted  in  this  manner  was 
Donkey  Stafford,  toiling  upward  with  his  empty 
sledge  that  was  built  for  two.  He  scowled  at  me  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  at  the  rest  of  the  party  because 
they  were  of  my  company.  But  to  see  him  so  lone- 
some when  each  other  young  man  was  sledging  with  a 
young  maid  in  partnership  would  have  softened  a 
heart  less  foolish  than  mine. 

The  only  subdued  member  of  that  little  sledging 
party  was  I  myself.  Kitty's  whereabouts  I  could  have 
divined  easily  enough,  but  it  puzzled  me  deeply  to 
reckon  out  where  Joan  Melody  might  be  gone,  especially 
as  that  afternoon  was  of  all  afternoons  the  one  which 
most  I  desired  to  spend  near  to  her.  I  had  hoped  to 
find  her  with  Kitty  on  Dick  Pearson's  sledge,  but 
when  the  latter  affair  came  climbing  up  the  slope  there 
was  no  Joan  to  be  seen,  and  the  worst  feature  of  the 
whole  concern  was  that  I  could  not  stop  even  for  an 
instant  on  our  own  flying  journey  to  gather  proper 
enlightenment. 
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There  was  naught  left  for  me  to  do  when  we  had 
reached  our  noisy  end  of  the  journey  but  to  promise 
further  pennies  all  round  to  the  Orchard  children  and 
entrust  the  sledge  once  more  into  their  tender  care 
while  I  went  wandering  in  the  hope  of  coming  upon  the 
maiden. 

Immediately,  therefore,  I  came  not  upon  Joan,  but 
Alice  Fletcher,  who,  with  face  all  spread  over  by  smiles 
and  good  health  like  cream  on  ripe  cherries,  promptly 
asked  me  what  had  gone  amiss. 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  said  I,  slackening  the  reins 
on  my  mouth  to  that  extent,  "  unless  it  be  that  in  a 
rash  moment  at  Mother  Shirt's  with  the  cradle  I  yielded 
to  her  and  promised  to  be  a  father  to  that  li'l  devil 
Jammy,  or  a  big  brother,  I  do  forget  which,  for  be  it 
one  or  be  it  the  other  it  is  the  same." 

"  It  shall  be  a  very  uplifting  task  for  thee,  young 
man,"  said  Alice  mock-primly,  "  and  unbecoming  to 
shirk  it." 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  shirk  it,  as  you  say,  Alice 
Fletcher.  But  keeping  off  the  boil  such  spirit  as  did 
show  itself  hot  in  Jammy  Shirt  first  when  he  was  a 
shaver  of  five  is  a  terrible  large  business,  for  even  then 
his  mother  became  so  weary  of  punishing  him  that  she 
hardly  noticed  if  'twas  Jammy  or  a  brother  of  his  she 
paddled,  so  alike  they  were  all  seemingly  in  her  own 
eyes  ;  and  that's  the  fact  as  she  told  it  to  me  this  very 
day." 

*'  'Twas  a  difficult  situation,"  said  AHce. 

'*  'Twas  so  indeed,"  said  I,  "  and  she  bethought 
herself  that  she  might  overcome  it  by  stitching  two 
blue  patches  at  the  back  of  li'l  Jammy's  breeches  to 
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distinguish  them  when  she  came  to  the  paddUng  busi- 
ness, and  by  stitching  the  rest  with  red  patches.  It 
was  long  enough  before  she  found  out  how,  when 
Jammy  expected  a  walloping,  he  would  swop  blue  for 
red  in  the  night,  and  even  the  luckless  brother  he 
swopped  with  wasn't  a  bit  aware  of  it." 

'*  He  promises  to  lead  thee  a  pretty  dance,"  said 
Alice. 

"I  do  fear  so.  Barring  to-day's  affair  of  the 
cradle,  his  newest  game  has  been  to  hide  any  hole  he 
makes  without  warrant  in  his  stockings  by  dabbing  a 
bit  of  black  boot  polish  on  to  where  the  naked  leg  doth 
show  itself. 

"  Still,  he  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  scamp,  that  young 
Jammy  Shirt  when  all  is  said.  His  spirit  shall  bring 
him  well  up  alongside  Jamesey  Orchard  before  he 
counts  another  Christmas,  I'll  warrant.  And  Jamesey 
Orchard,  let  me  tell  thee,  Alice,  is  a  very  handsomely 
disposed  boy  indeed  when  he  is  cleaned  up  and  smart- 
ened out." 

"  I  do  wish  I  had  a  handsomely  disposed  boy,  as 
you  call  it,  to  look  after,"  sighed  Alice. 

*'  I  will  give  to  thee  Jammy  Shirt,"  I  answered 
readily. 

*'  Jammy  baint  old  enough  or  big  enough." 

"  Ho  ho,"  I  teased,  "  'tis  that  way,  is  it  !  Since 
when  have  you  given  up  hope  of  me  ?  " 

''  Mind  thy  manners,  young  man.  Don't  'ee  be  so 
conceited,  and  mind  thy  manners." 

"  For  sartin  sure,"  said  I,  changing  to  mock  gravity. 
"  By  all  accounts  love  is  a  subject  liefer  to  cry  over 
than  laugh  at.     But  I  shall  wager  to  find  as  nice  a 
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young  man  for  thee,  Alice,  as  any  maid  so  pretty  as 
thyself  could  dream  about  o'  nights." 

Alice  replied  that  she  was  not  even  wishful  for  the 
young  man's  name,  and  even  if  she  was  she  would  not 
listen  to  any  name  I  chose  to  mention,  let  alone  a 
meeting  with  him. 

"  His  name,"  said  I,  for  I  knew  Alice  better  than 
that,  "  is  Robert  Stafford  that  lives  very  respectably 
with  his  old  mother  at  Sparrowpit." 

Alice  tossed  her  head. 

'*  Donkey  Stafford,"  was  all  she  said. 

"  Let  you  get  past  Bob  Stafford's  outer  hardness," 
I  persisted  earnestly,  "  and  there  beats  a  sterling 
nature." 

Alice  looked  interested. 

Jodey  Brid  appeared  on  the  horizon,  looking 
mighty  uncomfortable  and  very  strange  in  his  best 
clothes,  with  which  he  had  not  shown  himself  half-a- 
dozen  times  in  thirteen  years.  A  starched  collar  was 
clamped  about  his  neck  by  a  speckled  tie,  and  on  his 
face  great  happiness  battling  with  misery,  to  the 
advantage,  I  could  plainly  see,  of  the  latter. 

"  Wilt  come  a  ride  with  me,  Jodey  ?  "  I  hailed  him 
wickedly. 

Jodey  scraped  his  feet  in  a  shamefaced  fashion  and 
went  exceedingly  red  about  the  face. 

"  Too  spry,  I  do  see,"  said  I,  "  for  the  likes  of 
sledging." 

"  Nay,"  said  Jodey  proudly.  "  I  be  a-gooing  to  a 
cup  o'  tay  with  two  ladies." 

"  With /«J0  ladies  ?  " 
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"  With  a  lady  and  her  mother.  And  before  I  do 
go,  Master  Jan,  I  should  be  vastly  obligated  to  thee  if 
thee'm  tell  me  what  my  own  heddication  has  not  thus 
far  ascertained  to  clearness." 

*'  So  I  will,  Jodey,  so  I  will." 

*'  It  is  after  this  fashion.  When  a  person  of  high 
standing  do  a'cept  a  lady's  invite  to  a  cup  of  tay,  doth 
he  hold  his  sasser  over  the  whiteish  table  cover  or  over 
the  carpet  lest  he  do  spill  his  tay  while  he  pours  it  into 
that  self-same  sasser  for  to  cool  it  ?  " 

"Both,"  said  I. 

"  Meaning  as  it  baint  according  to  any  fixed  specifica- 
tion, but  all  depending  on  the  circumstance  ?  " 

"  Every  man  to  his  own  liking,"  said  I.  "  Not 
but  what  he  cannot  be  too  careful  before  a  lady." 

I  heard  Jodey  mutter  "  Lard  help  us  "  at  that 
under  his  breath,  and  he  mopped  his  forehead  in  a 
fever. 

"  'Tis  a  ticklish  job,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 

"  It  is  indeed,  unless  the  younger  lady  eases  it  for 
thee." 

"  And  here  I  be,  all  dressed  up  like  the  Sabbath  day," 
he  groaned,  utterly  dispirited. 

"  Now  don't  'ee  take  it  so  badly,"  I  said  cheerily. 
' '  But  if  you  can  give  me  the  names  of  the  ladies,  maybe 
I  could  throw  a  light  of  prophecy  on  the  matter, 
knowing  all  the  ladies  for  many  miles  about." 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  very  severely  and  in  his 
best  style,  "  a  gennelman  true  shall  never  bequeath 
the  female  name  of  a  lady." 

Thereupon  he  gave  me  a  stiff  good-day  and  retired 
with  a  large  supply  of  dignity  to  help  him  through  the 
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tea-party.  Which  was  an  ungrateful  way  of  setthng 
me,  viewing  all  I  had  done  to  bring  so  promising  a 
tea-party  into  existence.  Not  that  Jodey  was  to 
blame  anyhow,  being  blissfully  ignorant  regarding 
my  share  of  it. 

*'  Good  luck,  Jodey,"  I  called  out  after  him.  But  he 
gave  no  sign. 

And  so  I  come  back  to  Joan  Melody,  which  through 
all  I  have  longed  to  do  and  shall  long  for  ever.  Almost 
on  the  moment  of  Jodey's  departure  there  broke 
into  my  mind  a  sudden  rally  of  new  lights,  and  as 
though  invisible  hands  were  leading  me  I  went  out  of 
the  clamour  of  carnival  and  its  multitude  of  prying 
eyes  to  the  quiet  solitude  of  the  road  where  it  was 
marked  by  a  gap  and  crossed  by  stray  paths.  And 
soon  I  came  beneath  two  snow-laden  trees  that  arched 
above  an  old  gray  stone  stile,  sacred  to  olden  lovers, 
and  though  half  buried  beneath  a  drift  of  snow  not  so 
deeply  buried  that  even  now  two  lovers  might  not 
make  a  stand  thereby. 

My  soul  was  stricken  dumb  as  though  entranced. 
But  it  was  not  so  stricken  by  the  beauty  of  the  vast 
ranging  landscape  before  me  and  beyond  the  trees  as 
by  the  beauty  of  a  human  miracle.  For  in  truth  a 
maiden  was  standing  at  that  Kissing  Stile,  and  I 
knew  her  at  once  for  Joan  Melody,  for  all  the  world  as 
though  my  dream  on  the  ride  home  yesternight  from 
Buxton  had  been  spoken  aloud  and  overheard  by  the 
maid  herself. 

And  yet  by  everything  in  the  manner  of  her  posture 
at  the  stile  I  knew  it  to  be  another  cause  that  had 
carried  her  there. 
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She  was  not  waiting  for  me  or  for  any  man,  or  there 
could  have  been  no  reason  for  such  pensive  drooping, 
such  grievous  abandon  and  desolation  that  my  heart 
went  nigh  mad  with  aching  to  see  her  so. 

Somewhere  in  the  snow  a  thrush  piped  a  lonely  note 
as  I  moved  slowly  and  doubtfully  towards  her,  those 
fine  words  which  my  dream  had  planned  for  my  delivery 
slipping  one  by  one  out  of  my  mind,  leaving  me 
bereft  and  bewildered  in  all  my  parts.  Bewildered  and 
utterly  bereft  indeed,  for  when  I  came  up  at  last  behind 
her,  calling  gently,  and  so  gently  that  she  barely  be- 
thought herself  to  hide  the  wound  in  her  eyes  as  she 
turned 

'*Joan,"  said  I,  and  the  words  spoken  by  that 
sweet  shepherd  lover  of  long  ago  to  Beaty  Rendle  in 
my  Father's  tale  by  the  hearth  were  all  my  tongue 
could  fasten  on  ;  "  Joan,  I  have  been  seeking  all  this 
hour  past  for  thee." 

"Only  one  hour,  John?" 

The  chiding  in  her  voice  was  make-believe,  that  I 
can  swear  to.  But  at  the  moment  I  was  so  cut  to  the 
core  of  me  that  I  could  feel  naught  beyond  a  despera- 
tion to  redeem  myself  before  her,  and  I  found  myself 
daring  to  cry  out,  though  still  it  was  old  Shepherd 
Hyde's  words  that  were  guiding  me 

"  Nay  Joan,  I  do  belittle  myself.  Not  one  hour, 
Joan,  nor  a  day,  but  all  my  life  I  have  been  looking 
for  thee  !  " 

A  startled  gaze  came  to  her  eyes,  like  to  that  which 
I  have  witnessed  in  deep  skies  betwixt  the  darkness 
of  storm  and  the  unclouded  radiance  that  clears  it. 
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"  O  John,"  she  whispered,  striving  with  my  words  as 
though  she  could  not  grasp  their  import. 

And  then  in  a  Httle  catching  voice  she  called  my  name 
for  the  first  time  with  the  accent  I  so  loved  to  hear 
from  those  I  loved  :  "  O  Jan,  Jan     .     .     .     And  I     .  " 

*'  And  thou,"  I  said,  as  her  voice  fainted,  "  and 
thou  hast  been  waiting  all  thy  life  for  me  !  " 

And  when  her  eyes  gave  me  no  denial,  but  only  a 
smile  transfigured  to  meet  my  boldness,  my  senses 
were  out  of  me,  as  by  a  strange  magic  ;  and  all  I  know 
from  treasured  memory  is  that  I  felt  myself  uplifted 
into  gianthood  and  still  so  bold  that  I  dared  to  gather 
my  love  into  my  arms,  furs  and  all,  with  that  old 
friendly  stile  for  assistance,  nor  did  we  heed  the 
coldness,  nor  the  snow  which  we  stood  upon. 

And  there  she  was  content  to  stay,  neither  of  us 
hearing  aught,  saying  aught,  till  the  dusk  began  to 
fall  and  the  moon  kindled  once  more  and  stared  down 
upon  us  in  wonder  as  if  she  discovered  her  old  self 
in  us,  which  indeed  she  did,  being  the  Moon  of  our 
Love,  and  we,  two  plighted  lovers  under  the  moon. 
The  snow  closed  in  about  us,  and  stars  came  near,  and 
I  watched  them  lighting  up  in  her  eyes.  And  village 
lights  began  to  gleam  below  us,  all  rosily. 

So  did  the  day,  that  began  by  dancing,  end  like- 
wise, flitting  away  with  a  song  for  eternity,  and  music 
so  rich  with  promise  of  beauteous  life  that  the  nearing 
night  and  the  days  not  yet  born  did  catch  the  lilt  of 
it  from  afar  off,  and  attuned  themselves  exultingly  to 
the  marvel  of  its  mood  that  blended  joy  and  tears  until 
none  might  say  where  lay  the  joy  and  where  the  tears. 

Yea,  all  the  days,  and  all  the  nights. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH 
OF    COMING    HOME    TO    TEA-TIME 

"A  COMELY  tale,"  said  my  Father,  setting  down  the 
story-book. 

He  had  been  reading  aloud,  and  my  Mother  listening, 
though  neither  she  nor  he  were  the  less  awake  for  the 
sound  of  the  homecoming  step  of  any  of  the  rest  of  us 
on  the  snow-brushed  cobbles. 

He  lay  back  awhile,  silent  in  his  chair,  and  the 
kitchen  of  Red  Oak  farmhouse  dozed  to  the  murmuring 
echo  of  his  voice. 

"  Shining  of  home,  like  cottage  lights  in  the  dark- 
ness," said  my  Mother,  comfortable  and  wistful  on  the 
same  instant.  She  had  been  very  impatient  to  reach 
the  finish  of  that  story,  and  now  she  was  sorrowful 
that  the  last  word  was  come  and  gone. 

*'  A  comely  tale  indeed,"  my  Father  repeated. 
''  Truehearted  as  life,  but  for  some  folk  not  overmuch 
body  in  it,  I  do  fear.  Nothing  has  happened  that 
shall  not  befall  the  simplest  of  us,  and  no  shadow  but 
what  comes  because  of  the  sunshine." 

"  Aye  indeed,  and  the  sunshine  all  the  richer  for 
it." 

''  And  wellnigh  sunshine  do  the  shadows  themselves 
seem  when  called  back  to  memory." 

He  gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  cosy  faggot-fire. 
My  Mother  watched  with  soft  eyes  from  across  the 
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hearth  the  furrowed,  the  endeared  strength  of  his 
face  glowing  warm  and  warmer  as  the  gloamlights 
crowded  huddUng  into  the  corners  of  the  room  and  the 
firehght  showed  more  definitely. 

Night  came  without  knocking,  though  pohte  enough 
to  rid  itself  of  all  trace  of  white  weather  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  porch.  Away  from  the  carnival  of  sledging 
and  its  dizzy  clamour,  away  from  the  passion-beat  of 
young  hearts  at  that  same  moment  leaving  the  Kissing 
Stile  to  make  of  the  homeward  road  a  kissing  mile 
and  no  less  ;  there  was  room  for  naught  within  that 
kindly  haven  of  our  farmstead  kitchen  at  such  an 
hour  of  eventide  but  goodly  memories  of  hard  toil  well 
rounded  off,  and  the  rosy  quietude  such  memories 
bring  about  for  their  reward. 

The  shippon  duty  of  milking  being  over,  and  cattle 
and  horses  heartily  provendered  till  morning — and 
this  my  Father's  part ;  the  tea-table  laid  over  with 
white  linen,  and  all  ready  and  gleaming  its  welcome 
of  Christmas  roses  spraying  from  the  flower- jug  set 
in  the  middle,  and  wild-pink  porcelain  cups  and 
platters,  and  silver  for  the  tea  and  the  cream — and 
this  my  Mother's  part :  there  they  sat,  one  amid  the  big 
cosy  saddlebags,  the  other  in  her  cheery  old  rocker- 
chair,  and  both  with  ease  of  heart  upon  them.  With 
ease  of  heart  upon  them,  for  all  the  world  as  if  they 
wished  for  nothing  besides,  neither  here  nor  in  heaven. 

*'  It  is  like  to  our  own  story,  John,"  said  my  Mother. 

My  Father  showed  mighty  happiness  to  see  the 
likeness. 

*'Nor  shall  we  ask,"  he  said,  "for  any  less  than 
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the  same  sort  of  story  to  befall  our  lad  in  his  turn,  or 
our  dear  maid." 

"  Our  lads,"  corrected  my  Mother,  with  little  wise 
stresses  on  the  plural  words,  "  and  our  maids," 

Enlightenment  spread  warmly  across  his  face. 

"  Dang  me,  yes !  "  he  chuckled.  '*  It  needs  a 
woman  to  see  things  in  their  proper  light.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  Kitty  was  easy  to  prophesy  about,  but  the 
lad  .  .  .  Not  that  I  haven't  been  puzzled  over 
his  manners  these  several  days,  however ;  though  I 
shall  confess  that  it  was  beyond  me  to  make  anything 
of  him,  knowing  from  the  general  good  health  of  him 
that  it  was  something  different  than  ailing  innards." 

"  Why  John,"  my  Mother  chided,  "  it  was  the  same 
with  you  once  on  a  time." 

*'How  do  you  make  that  out?  "  he  asked  slily. 

'*  Why,  don't  you  call  to  mind  that  young  rival  of 
yours  that  comed  from  sowjering  and  set  you  all  of 
a  torment  till  one  day  my  faither's  young  bull  took  so 
kindly  to  his  red  coat  when  he  crossed  the  field,  though 
not  over-keen  on  the  blue  breeches  ?  " 

* '  Well,  and  what  happened  ?  My  memory  serves 
me  badly  over  that  bit  of  history." 

*'  You  are  only  pretending  to  forget  it." 

"  I  do  love  to  hear  you  tell  it,  if  that  be  your  meaning, 
lass." 

*'  Was  he  not  well  over  the  wall  head  first  without 
giving  yon  bull  a  moment  of  time  to  inspect  him  close  ?  " 

"That  he  was!"  my  Father  roared,  slapping  joy- 
fully on  his  corded  knee.  '*  And  never  again  did  he 
come  nigh  thee.  I  call  it  to  mind  well  enough  now. 
Properly  ailing,  I  was,  like  young  Jan  has  been  this 
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better  part  of  a  week,  till  that  bull  helped  matters  on 
for  me.  A  warm  heart  for  youngish  male  cattle  I 
have  had  ever  since." 

"  So  I  have  noticed." 

Now  and  then  while  they  talked,  one  or  the  other 
would  turn  and  glance  upward  to  the  granfaither  clock 
that  ticked  on  and  on,  sometimes  steadily,  and  some- 
times (when  fancy,  being  set  on  it,  went  askew)  with  a 
lopsided  sort  of  tick-tick-tack,  as  if  an  old  man  limped 
on  a  wooden  leg  across  the  farmyard  flags. 

"  And  to  think  that  I  did  once  imagine,  John  Hyde, 
that  you  could  ever  be  a  brother  to  me,"  my  Mother 
pondered. 

"  Did  you  think  that,  lass  ?  " 

"  I  did  once.  It  is  a  mistake  most  maids  with  no 
natural  brothers  fall  into.  But  they  soon  fall  out 
again,  as  I  did." 

"Rather  I  soon  picked  thee  out.  It  was  not  so 
long  before  I     .     .     . " 

' '  Hush,  John.  You  mustn't  begin  to  talk  in  that 
fashion,  us  having  grown-up  lad  and  maiden  to  show 
against  it.     I  must  not  listen  to  thee  any  more." 

And  then  with  great  consistency  she  listened  harder 
and  more  eagerly  than  ever  when  he  spoke  again. 

But  they  were  very  gentle  words  he  spoke,  and  in 
so  low  a  voice  that  even  the  dogs  could  hear  little  of 
them,  spread  as  they  were  about  the  hearth.  Thereafter 
in  that  old  home-place  was  the  greater  peace,  every- 
where but  in  the  heart  of  William  Shakespeare  all 
bristling  with  murderous  thoughts  on  his  brocaded 
buffet  of  birds  and  flowers.     For  William  Shakespeare 
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was  full  of  hunger  for  fresh  mice,  with  no  opinions 
concerning  peace  to  check  it. 

And  when  at  last  I  led  Joan,  as  a  King  shall  always 
lead  his  Queen  when  there  is  nobody  looking,  from  the 
farmyard  gate  to  the  porch  along  that  cobbled  path 
which  now  stretched  like  the  threshold  of  eternity 
before  us,  the  first  step  in  a  long,  long  road  all  shining 
with  the  light  of  love  and  peace  and  service  ;  when  we 
came,  I  say,  and  peeped  betwixt  the  undrawn  chintz 
window  curtains  into  the  kitchen,  my  Mother  was 
holding  his  big  rugged  hand  in  hers,  and  the  dainty 
white-laced  cap  set  on  her  head  nodded  gently  because 
the  warm  fire  and  the  security  that  giant's  hand  gave 
her  were  making  it  too  hard  for  her  to  keep  awake. 

Joan  caught  her  breath,  and  we  stood  very  quietly 
outside  the  window  in  the  snowy  darkness,  nor  could 
our  beings  have  uplifted  to  higher  worship  before  any 
shrine  in  the  world  than  they  uplifted  there,  for  none 
could  be  more  true  or  more  sacred.  The  rosy  fire- 
light flickered  upon  Time's  perfect  marriage  when  it 
flickered  upon  that  old  couple,  for  the  furrows  that 
showed  on  their  faces  in  the  wandering  gleams  were 
but  the  year-marks  that  Time  had  set  there,  and  no 
deeper  than  the  skin. 

Together  we  saw  my  Mother  stir  to  waking  again 
and  sit  straight  up  and  look  at  my  Father. 

"  Did  thee  dream,  lass  ?  "  he  said,  and  now  it  was 
her  hand  that  lost  itself  in  his. 

"  Aye,  dear,"  she  answered,  "  I  did  dream  a  lovely 
dream.  Us  both  were  young  again  and  standing  at 
yonder  old  stile.  And  you  were  holding  my  hand, 
and  saying  '  Lassie,  lassie,  thy  hair  is  lovely,  thy  lips 
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be  mine,  I  will  kiss  thee.'  And  O  John,  my  dream  is 
with  me  yet,  for  I  do  hear  it  as  though  it  was  only 
yesterday  !  " 

"Not  so  far  back  as  yesterday,"  said  my  Father, 
"  it  is  this  very  day  I  be  saying  it,  even  now.     .     ." 

As  though  rooted  there  Joan  and  I  had  stood  at  the 
window,  but  ere  he  said  any  more  we  recalled  ourselves 
and  started  away,  and  her  body  was  shaking.  Slowly 
we  moved  on  toward  the  porch  just  as  two  more 
figures  came  round  the  corner  into  our  wake,  one  with 
a  laugh  that  could  only  be  Kitty's  laugh,  and  the  other 
roaring  out  in  the  big  happy  fashion  that  none  could 
follow  so  well  as  Dick  o'  Silver  Side. 

Lamplight  of  golden  richness  came  pouring  of  a 
sudden  into  the  porch,  and  the  dogs  were  barking  a 
welcome,  and  nobody  remembered  to  rebuke  them. 
My  Father  flung  the  door  wide  open,  and  Joan  gave  a 
little  shrinking  movement,  her  hand  fluttering  for  a 
moment  in  mine. 

My  Mother's  voice  came  greeting  us  from  indoors  as 
though  it  nieant  to  chide  us 

"  Well  if  this  baint  a  pretty  hour  to  keep  your 
Faither   and   Mother   waiting  till !     .     .     .  " 

I  lost  Joan's  hand  as  we  came  into  the  light. 

"  Faither  and  Mother,"  called  out  Kitty  from  the 
back  of  us,  *'  Dick  Pearson  has  got  summat  to  say 
to  you  both,  very  important.  Now  Dick,  thee'm 
scraped  snow  from  off  thy  shoes  long  enough,  so  don't 
'ee  be  hanging  round  that  door  no  more.  Go  forward 
and  get  thyself  spoken." 

A  second  shuffling  of  hobnailed  shoes  was  all  that 
sounded  at  the  sanded  doorway. 
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*'Nay,  Kitty  lass,'*  said  my  Mother,  *' I  do  be 
reckoning  up  with  thy  brother  here  before  I  deal  with 
you  and  Dick.  It  is  his  turn  first.  Jan  dear  and 
Joan  love,  do  you  know  it  has  been  tea-time  this  long 
hour  ago  ?  " 

On  a  sudden  desperate  impulse,  for  I  also  was 
wishing  to  be  scraping  my  shoes  in  the  porch,  I  caught 
Joan's  hand  again  and  held  it  up  to  the  light  before 
my  mother's  face. 

"Tea-time?"  said  I;  "nay,  Mother,  'tis  ring- 
time  !  " 

Behind  me  there  sounded  a  huge  breath  of  relief. 

*' Aye,  Mrs. "  a  voice  began.' 

''Dick!"  reproved  Kitty. 

*'  Aye,  M other, ^^  the  voice  corrected  itself,  and  a 
second  hand  was  lifted  in  selfsame  fashion,  "  'tis 
ring-time  !  " 
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in  Geography.    Vol.  1 2    6 

Archer,  William.    Real  Conversations 6    0 

Aristotle.   (See  "Illustrated  Cameos  of  Literature") 

Arlen,  Michael.    The  London  Venture 4    0 

Armstrong,  Sir  Walter.     Art  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland 10    0 

Gainsborough  and  his  Place  in  English  Art ...    15    0 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  158.  and  £5  5  0 

Armstrong,   W.   N.    Around  the  World  with  a 

King  (Kalagua,  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands)      7    6 

Ars  Una— Species  Mille Each  vol.    10    0 

Art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    By  Sir 

Walter  Armstrong. 
Art   in    Spain   and   Portugal.      By   Marcel 

Dieulafoy. 
Art  in  France.    By  Louis  Hourticq. 
Art  in  Egypt.    By  Sir  Gaston  Maspero. 
Art  in  Northern  Italy.    By  Commendatore 

Corraco  Ricci 
Art  in  Flanders.    By  Max  Rosses. 

Aston,  W.  Q.     Japanese  Literature 6    0 

Atherton,  Gertrude.    An  Idyll  of  the  Redwoods     2    0 

Backhouse,  E.    (See ''Bland.") 

Baddeley,  St.  Clair.    Charles  III  of  Naples  and 

Urban  VI 10  6 

Bagnold,  Enid.    The  Sailing  Ships 5  0 

A  Diary  Without  Dates  3  6 

The  Happy  Foreigner  6  0 

Bailey,  L.  H.    The  Nature  Study  Idea    5  0 

Bak.    Outrageous  Fortune    4  0 

Balestier,  Wolcott.    The  Average  Woman 3  8 

Benefits  Forgot 6  0 

Barrett,    Frank.     The   Justification    of  Andrew 

Lebrun    2  0 

Kitty's  Father  1  6 

Barthou,  Louis.    Mirabeau   15  0 

Bartlett,   Ellis  Ashmead.     With  the  Turks  in 

Thrace  10  0 
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Bartolozzi.     (See  **  Great  Engravers.") 

Batiffol,  Louis.    The  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse  15  0 

(See  also  under  "NationalHistory  of  France.") 
Baum,  Dr.  Julius.    Romanesque  Architecture  in 

France 25  0 

Baxendale,  Arthur.    The  Ball 2  6 

Beach,  Mrs.  Wm.  Hicks.    A  Cotswold  Family  ...  12  6 

Beale,  Sophia.    Recollections  of  a  Spinster  Aunt  8  6 
Beasley,  Captain   H.  M.     London    Bridge  and 

How  it  is  Played   2  6 

Beckford.    (See ''Melville.") 

Beerbohm,  Max.    A  Christmas  Garland 6  0 

Fifty  Caricatures  10  6 

Zuleika  Dobson.    An  Oxford  Love  Story 6  0 

Seven  Men  7  0 

Behn,  Aphra.    The  Works  of  Aphra  Behn.    Set  of 

6  vols  £3  8  0 

Behrs,  C.A.    Recollections  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy...  6  0 

Bell,  Alured  Gray.    The  Beautiful  Rio  de  Janeiro  £2  2  0 

Bell,  Fred.  W.     The  South  African  Conspiracy  ...  5  0 
Bell,    Gertrude    Lowthian.      Poems   from    the 

Divan  of  Hafiz    6  0 

Syria :  The  Desert  and  the  Sown  7  8 

Bendall,  Gerard.    Mrs.  Jones' Bonnet 4  0 

Benedite  Leonce.    Gustave  Courbet  3  6 

Benjamin,  Rene.    Gaspard  the  Poilu 5  0 

Benson,  E.F.  Account  Rendered.  6s.  Cheaper  Ed.  8  6 

An  Act  in  a  Backwater    6  0 

The  Angel  of  Pain 6  0 

The  Blotting  Book 2  6 

The  Book  of  Months    6  0 

House  of  Defence.     6s ,  ...Cheaper  Ed.  3  6 

Juggernaut.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  3  6 

The  Osbornes 3  6 

Paul.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  3  6 

The  Princess  Sophia.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  3  6 

The  Relentless  City  6  0 

The  Weaker  Vessel.     6s Cheaper  Ed.  3  6 

Benson,  Margaret.    The  Soul  of  a  Cat  and  other 

Stories  3  6 
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Beresford,  J.  D.    The  House  in  Demetrius  Road. 

6s.    Cheaper  Ed.  3  6 

Berget,  Alphonse.    The  Conquest  of  the  Air  6  0 

Bcringer,  Mrs.  Oscar.    The  New  Virtue.    Paper  2  6 

Bertnan,  Hannah.    Jewish  Children  6  0 

Bernhardt,  Madame  Sarah.  DuTheatreau  Champ 

d'Honneur 1  0 

The  Memoirs  of 15  0 

Bethell,  Hon.  Victor.    Bridge  Reflections 2  6 

Monte  Carlo  Anecdotes  and  Systems  of  Play...  3  6 
Beyerlein,  Franz   Adam.     Jena  or  Sedan  ?    Gs. 

Paper  Boards  2  0 

Lights  Out.    Cloth  3s.  6d Paper  %  0 

Bianco,  Pamela.    Flora.    A  Book  of  Drawings. 

With  Verses  by  Walter  de  la  Mare  25  0 

Bigelow,  Mrs.    While  Charlie  was  Away 2  6 

Blnnie-Clark,  Qeorgina.    Wheat  and  Woman...  6  0 

Binyon,  Laurence.    Auguries   8  6 

Bjbrnson,  Bjornstjerne.    Synnove  Solbakken 4  0 

Arne 4  0 

AHappyBoy 4  0 

The  Fisher  Lass 4  0 

The  Bridal  March  and  One  Day   4  0 

Magnhild  and  Dust  4  0 

Captain  Mansana  and  Mother's  Hands  4  0 

Absalom's  Hair  and  a  Painful  Memory 4  0 

In  God's  Way 2  vols.  8  0 

The  Heritage  of  the  Kurts 2  vols.  8  0 

Mary 4  0 

Blake,  J.  P.  and  A.  E.  Reveirs- Hopkins.    Little 

Books  about  Old  Furniture Each  vol.  4  6 

Vol.     I.    Tudor  to  Stuart. 
„    IT.    The  Period  of  Queen  Anne. 
„   III.    Chippendale  and  his  School. 
,,  IV.    The  Sheraton  Period. 

Blanchan,  Neltje.    The  American  Flower  Garden  21  0 
How  to  Attract  Birds,  and  other  Talks  about 

Bird  Neighbours   5  0 

Nature's  Garden  12  6 
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Bland,  J.  O.  P.,  and  Backhouse,  E.     Annals  and 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peking 16  0 

China    Under   the   Empress   Dowager,    16s. 

Popular  Ed.  6  0 
Bland,  J.  O.  P.    Germany  s  Violations  of  the  Laws 

of  War Cloth,  5s.    Popular  Ed.  (Paper)  2  0 

Houseboat  Days  in  China  7  8 

Recent  Events  and  Present  Policies  in  China  16  0 

Men,  Manners  and  Morals  in  South  America  12  6 
Bleloch,  W.    The  New  South  Africa :   Its  Value 

and  Development 5  0 

Boigne,    Comtesse   de.      Memoirs.     In  4  vols. 

Each  vol.  10  0 
Bonger,    W.    A.       Criminality    and    Economic 

Conditions 21  0 

Bosanko,  W.    Collecting  old  Lustre  Ware    3  0 

Bosschere,  Jean  de.    Beasts  andMen   12  6 

Christmas  Tales  of  Flanders 12  6 

The  City  Curious  10  6 

Boulenger,  Jacques.    (See  **  National  History  of 

France.") 
Bowen,  Courthope  H.    Froebel  and  Education  by 

Self-Activity  5  0 

Bowles,  M.    Th©  Amazing  Lady  6  0 

Gillette's  Marriage  6  0 

Bowman,  Robert.    A  Lady  of  Russia 6  0 

Boyesen,   Hjalmar  HJorth.     A  Commentary  of 

the  Works  of  Henrik  Ibsen  7  6 

Boynton,  Henry  W.    Bret  Harte 1  6 

Brandes,  George.    Anatole  France ^ 1  6 

Ferdinand  Lassall©  , 6  0 

Nietzsche 6  0 

Recollections  of  my  Childhood  and  Youth   ...  10  0 

William  Shakespeare.    A  Critical  Study 18  0 

Breal,  Michael.    Semantics :  Studies  in  the  Science 

of  Meaning... 7  6 

Breltmann.    (See  "  Leland.") 

Brendon,  Anthony.    The  Bonfire 7  0 

Bretherton,  Ralph.    His  Young  Importance  6  0 

Bridges,  Robert.    October  and  other  Poems 5  0 
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Briscoe,  Margaret  S.    Perchance  to  Dream  and 

other  Stories 8    6 

Brooke,  Emma.    Sh-  Elyofc  of  the  Woods 6    0 

Brown,  Goodwin  A.  Scientific  Nutrition  Simplified      2    8 
Brown,  Walter  Lee.    Manual  of  Assaying  Gold, 

Silver,  Copper,  and  Lead  Ores 7    6 

Bruce,   H.  Addington.    Psychology  and  Parent- 
hood        7    6 

Brunsdon-Fletctier,  C.      The   Problem    of    the 

Pacific  Cloth,  12s.    Paper    10    6 

Stevenson's  Germany 12    0 

Bryant,  Louise.    Six  Red  Months  in  Russia 12    0 

Bryant,  Marguerite.    The  Adjustment 6    0 

Felicity  Crofton 6    0 

Burgess,  Gilbert.     The  Love  Letters  of  Mr.  H. 
and  Miss  R.  (The  Rev.  James  Hackman  and 

Miss  Reay)  1775-1779 5    0 

Burmester,  Frances  Q.    The  Dogs  of  War 5    0 

Burnet,  Dr.  Etienne.    Microbes  and  Toxins    5    0 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.    The  Little  Hunch- 
back Zia  2    0 

The  Secret  Garden.    Illustrated  by  Charles 

Robinson 7    6 

The  Shuttle 4    0 

Burniston,  Asa,  L.C.P.  A  Common-Sense  Algebra 

Cloth,  Is.  6d.     With  Answers      2    0 
Butler,  Howard  Crosb> .    Architecture  and  other 

Arts  (Syria) £4  4  0 

(See  also  "Littmann"  and  "  Prentice.") 
Butler,  Theobald.    Bocheland:   Just  Before  and 

During  the  War... 2    6 

Cahan,  A.    Yekll   A  Tale  of  the  New  York  Ghetto. 

Cloth,  3s.     Paper  2  6 
Caine,  Rajph  Hall.    Love  Songs  of  English  Poets, 

1500-1800  3  6 

Caine,  Sir  Hall.    The  Bondman.    6s.    Popular  Ed.  5J  6 

Capt'n.  Davy's  Honeymoon   2  0 

The  Christian 6  0 

The  Dr^ma  of  365  Days  2  0 
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The  Eternal  City 6  0 

The  Little  Manx  Nation.    Cloth,  8s.  6d.  Paper  2  6 

The  Manxman    6  0 

My  Story.    6s Popular  Ed.  2  0 

The  Prodigal  Son  6  0 

The  Scapegoat.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

The  White  Prophet 2  vols,  4s.    1vol.  6  0 

The  Woman  Thou  Ga vest  Me 6  0 

Calvert,  C.  V„  B.A.    Aventures  et  Merveilles  2  6 

Cambridge,  Ada.    Not  All  in  Vain  1  6 

The  Hand  in  the  Dark  and  other  Poems 5  0 

Cannan,  Gilbert.    Devious  Ways 6  0 

Carillo,  Gomez.    Among  the  Ruins 3  6 

Carton,  Hugh.    The  Grand  Assize 3  6 

Casey,  Sadie  Katherine.    Libby  Ann 6  0 

Castle,  Agnes  and   Egerton.    Our   Sentimental 

Garden.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson    6  0 

"Casualty.'*     Contemptible  3  6 

Cathedral  Cities  Series     Each  vol.  16  0 

Cathedral  Cities  of  Italy,  56  coloured  plates, 

by  W.  W.  Collins. 
Cathedral  Cities  of  Spain,  60  coloured  plates, 
by  W.  W.  Collins. 

Cather,  Willa  S.    Alexander's  Bridges  8  6 

My  Antonia  7  0 

"Centurion."    Gentlemen  at  Arms 6  0 

Challice,  Rachel.    Spanish  Protestants  in  the  16th 

Century 4  6 

Chambers,  C.  Haddon.    The  Awakening.    Cloth, 

38.  6d.     Paper  2  0 

The  Tyranny  of  Tears.    Cloth,  38.  6d.    Paper  2  0 
Charles  III,  of  Naples.   (See"Baddeley,  St. Clair.") 

Chartres,  Annie  Vivanti.    Marie  Tarnowska 6  0 

Chase,  Pauline.     Peter  Pan's  Postbag 2  6 

Chassevant,  Marie.    The  Chassevant  Method  of 
Musical  Education. 

IstSolfege 1  9 

2ndSolffege 2  6 

3rdSolf^ge 3  0 

C^uide  to  the  Chassevant  Method  , ,, 3  $ 
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I.  Teacher's  Box  of  Movable  Signs 21    0 

Also  sold  separately  at  2s.  per  100. 

II.  Children's  Box  of  Movable  Signs 10    6 

Also  sold  separately  at  2s.  per  100. 

III.  Keyboard  Diagram 3    6 

IV.  Pavilions  and  Trees,  6d.  per  set  of  4. 
V.  Staff  Paper,  Id.  per  piece. 

Chaytor,  H.  J.,  M.A.,  and   Renault,  [E.,   B.A. 

French  Translation  and  Composition    Cloth      2    0 

Key 5    0 

Cher,  Marie.    The  Immortal  Gymnasts 6    0 

Chesnut,  Mary  Boykin.    A  Diary  from  Dixie 10    0 

Chevreuse,  Duchesse  de.    (See  "Battifol.") 
Chittenden,    Russell  H.,   Ph.D.,   LL.D.,  Sc.D. 

Phj^siological  Economy  in  Nutrition   14    6 

The  Nutrition  of  Man 14    0 

Clark,  Kate  Elizabeth.    The  Dominant  Seventh...      2    6 

Clarke,  Basil.    My  Round  of  the  War 6    0 

Clarke,  Violet.    Leaves :  Essays  5    0 

Clay-Clopton,  Virginia.    A  Belle  of  the  Fifties  ...    10    6 
Clowes,  E.  M.    On  the  Wallaby  through  Victoria. 

Illustrated  6    0 

Cobb,  Cyril  S.,  B.C.L.,  M.A.    India    (A  Political 

Tract  of  the  Times)  1    0 

Cobb,  Irvin  S.    Back  Home 6    0 

Coleridge,  Ernest  Hartley.    Letters  of  Samuel 

Taylor  Coleridge    2  vols.    32    0 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.  Anima  Poetse.    Edited 

by  E.  H.  Coleridge 7    6 

Collins,  W.  W.    (See  *' Cathedral  Cities  Series.") 
Colmore,  Q.     Love  for  a  jKey.    Cloth,  3s.    Paper      2    6 
Colomb,  Rear-Admiral,  and  others.    The  Great 

War  of  189—   6    0 

Colquhoun,  Archibald  R.    Dan  to  Beersheba 8    6 

Comfort,  W.  Levington.    Red  Fleece 5    0 

Compayre,  Gabriel.    Abelard  and  the  Origin  and 

Early  History  of  Universities    5    0 

Compton,   C.  Q.     Her  Own  Devices.     Cloth,  3s. 

Paper      2    6 
Conard,  H.  S.  and  Hus,  Henri.    Waterlilies  and 

How  to  Grow  Them 2    6 
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*'  Confessions."     Confessions   of   an   Ambitious 

Mother 3    6 

Conrad,  Joseph.    The  Nigger  of  the  "  Narcissus." 

6s Cheaper  Kd.      2    0 

Typhoon  and  other  Stories.    6s.    Cheaper  Ed.      2    0 

Contemporary  Men  of  Letters  Each  vol.      1    8 

Bret  Harte,  by  H.  W.  Boynton. 
Anatole  France,  by  George  Brandes. 
Walter  Pater,  by  Ferris  Greenslet. 
Swinburne,  by  G.  E.  Woodbury. 

Cook,  H.  Caldwell.    The  Play  Way 8    6 

Cook,  Sir  Frederick,  Bt.,  Visconte  de  Monser- 
rate.  A  Catalogue  of  Pictures  at  Doughty 
House,  Richmond,  and  elsewhere. 

Vol.    I.  Italian  Schools  £6  6  0 

,,    II.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools  £6  6  0 

,,   III.  English,     French,    early     Flemish, 

German  and  Spanish  Schools £6  6  0 

or  8  volumes  £15  15s. 
Reviews  and  Appreciations  of  some  Old  Italian 

Masters 10    0 

Cook,  Theodore  Andrea.    Eclipse  and  O'Kelly. 

Large  Paper  Ed.  £3  3  0 
Cooper,  Clayton  Sedgwick.    The  Brazilians  and 

their  Country    .,^ 12    6 

Corregio,  Antonio   Allegri    Da    (See  "Ricci.") 
Couperus,  Louis.  Footsteps  of  Fate.    Cloth,  3a.  6d. 

Paper      2    6 

The  Later  Life  7    6 

Small  Souls 7    6 

Twilight  of  the  Souls  7    6 

Dr.  Adriaan 7    6 

Courtney,  W.  L.    Undine.    A  Play 8    6 

Crackanthorpe,  Hubert.    Sentimental  Studies  ...      6    0 
Crackanthorpe,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Milly's  Story.    Cloth, 

88 Paper      2    6 

Craig,  Edward  Gordon.  Onthe  Art  of  the  Theatre      6    0 

Paper,  5s Edition  De  Luxe    25    0 

Crane,  Stephen.    Maggie 2    0 

Pictures  of  War 1    0 
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Dalton,  Sir  Cornelius  Neale,   K.C.M.Q.,  C.B„ 

D.C.L.    The  Real  Captain  Kidd 5    0 

Dane,  Clemence.    First  the  Blade    6  0 

Regiment  of  Women    5    0 

Legend 6    0 

D'Annunzio,  Qabriele.    Francesca  da  Rimini.   Ss. 
Gioconda.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Dante.    (See ''Federn.") 

Daskein,  Mrs.    A  Desert  Rose  6  0 

Kerno:AStone 6  0 

Daudet,  Ernest.    Madame  Royale   10  0 

Davidson,  Thomas.    Aristotle  and  Ancient  Edu- 
cational Ideals 6  0 

Rousseau  and  Education  according  to  Nature  5  0 

Davis,  Hubert  Henry.  Cousin  Kate.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Paper  2  0 

Lady  Epping's  Law  Suit   Cloth,  3s.  6d.    Paper  2  0 

The  Mollusc.     Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

Mrs.  Gorringe's  Necklace.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  Paper  2  0 

A  Single  Man.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

Davis,  Richard  Harding.    Captain  Macklin  :    His 

Memoirs 6  0 

In  the  Fog.    2s.  6d Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

The  King's  Jackal 2  0 

The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn 6  0 

Ransons  Folly   6  0 

Real  Soldiers  of  Fortune 6  0 

Soldiers  of  Fortune  2  0 

Davis,  W.  S.    Armed  Peace   10  6 

Dawson,  A.  J.    African  Nights'  Entertainments  ...  6  0 

ia-od's  Foundling  2  0 

The  Story  of  Ronald  Kestrel  6  0 

Dawson,Sarah  Morgan.  A  Confederate  Girl's  Diary  6  0 

Dawson=Scott,  Mrs.  C.  A.    The  Burden    6  0 

Treasure  Trove 6  0 

Wastralls 6  0 

Against  the  Grain    7  0 

Dearmer,  Geoffrey.    Poems 2  6 

Decle,  Lionel.     Trooper  3809 6  0 

De  Qarmo,  Charles.    Herbart  and  the  Herbarti^ns  5  Q 
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Dehan,    Richard.     Between    Two    Thieves.     68. 

Cheaper  Ed.  4  0 

The  Cost  of  Wings    6  0 

The  Dop  Doctor 4  0 

Earth  to  Earth 6  0 

Gilded  Vanity 5  0 

The  Headquarter  Recruit 6  0 

The  Man  of  Iron.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  4  0 

Off  Sandy  Hook 6  0 

A  Sailor's  Home , 7  0 

That  Which  Hath  Wings 7  0 

Under  the  Hermes 6  0 

The  Eve  of  Pascua 7  0 

De  la  Mare,  Walter.    Flora.    (See  ''Bianco.") 

Delafield,  E.  M.    The  Pelicans 6  0 

The  War  Workers 6  0 

Zella  Sees  Herself 6  0 

Deschanel,  Paul.    Gambetta 15  0 

De  Morgan,  William.    An  Affair  of  Dishonour  ...  6  0 

Alice  for  Short  6  0 

It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    2  vols.,  10s.  1  vol.  6  0 

Joseph  Vance 6  0 

A  Likely  Story  6  0 

The  Old  Madhouse 7  0 

Somehow  Good  6  0 

When  Ghost  Meets  Ghost.    2  vols,  10s.    1vol.  6  0 
Dibblee,  Q.  B.    Germany's  Economic  Position  and 
England's    Commercial   and  Industrial  Policy 

after  the  War 1  0 

Dibbs,  Burton.    In  Summer  Isles 3  6 

Dicey,  Edward.    The  Egypt  of  the  Future    3  6 

Dickinson,  H.  N.    The  Business  of  a  Gentleman...  6  0 

Keddy  6  0 

Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Rannard    6  0 

Dieulafoy,  Marcel.    Art  in  Spain  and  Portugal ...  10  0 

Dimsdale,  Marcus  S.    Latin  Literature..... 6  0 

Dino,  Duchesse  De.    Memoirs.   3  vols.    Each  vol.  10  0 
Disbrowe,  C.  A.   A.    Records  of  Stirring  Times 
based    upon    Unpublished    Documents,   from 

^726-1822  , , .., 10  0 
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Dixon,  Charles.    The  Bird  Life  of  London 6    0 

Dixon,  G.  MacNeill.    The  British  Navy  at  War...      1    0 
Dixon,  Tliomas.    The  Clansman.    6s.   Cheaper  Ed.      2    0 

Dobson,  Austin.    William  Hogarth.    68 £5  5  0 

Dorset,  George.    Confessions  of  a  Successful  Wife      6    0 
Dostoevsky,  Fyodor,  The  Works  of.    Translated 

by  Constance  Garnett Each  vol.      0    0 

The.  Brothers  Karamazov. 

Crime  and  Punishment. 

The  Eternal  Husband  and  other  Stories. 

The  Gambler  and  other  Stories. 

The  House  of  the  Dead. 

The  Idiot. 

The  Insulted  and  Injured. 

The  Possessed. 

A  Rawr  Youth. 

White  Nights. 

An  Honest  Thief 

Dowden,  Edward.    French  Literature  6    0 

Dowson,  Ernest.    A  Comedy  of  Masks  1    6 

Drysdale,  Mrs.  Labour  Troubles  and  Birth  Control      8    6 

Dudeney,  Mrs.  Henry.    A  Large  Room 6    0 

Maid's  Money   6    0 

A  Man  with  a  Maid.    Cloth,  3s Paper      2    6 

Th®    Maternity    of    Harriott    Wicken.     6s. 

Cheaper  Ed.      1    0 

The  Orchard  Thief .    6s ....Cheaper Ed.      1    0 

Rachel  Lorian 6    0 

A  Runaway  Ring  6    0 

A  Sense  of  Scarlet  and  other  Stories   3    6 

Set  to  Partners  6    0 

Spindle  and  Plough  6    0 

The  Story  of  Susan 3    6 

What  a  Woman  Wants 6    0 

The  Wis©  Woods  6    0 

Dugmore,  A.  Radclyf  f  e,  F.R.G.S.    Camera  Adven- 
tures in  the  African  Wilds,     30s.  ...Cheaper  Ed.    15    0 

Camera  and  Countryside 5    0 

The  Romance  of  the  Beaver  7    6 

The  Romance  of  the  Newfoundland  Caribou...    15    0 
Wild  Life  and  the  Camera 7    6 
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Duhamel,  Georg:es.    The  New  Book  of  Martyrs...  6  0 

Dunne,  F.  P.    Mr.  Dooley's  Opinions  3  6 

Mr.  Dooley's  Philosophy 3  6 

Mr.  Dooley  Says    3  6 

Observations  by  Mr.  Dooley 8  6 

Mr.  Dooley  on  making  a  Will   7  6 

Dunsany,  Lord.    Time  and  the  Gods.    Illustrated  6  0 
Durer,  Albrecht.    See  **  Great  Engravers.") 

Earle,  May.    Juana  of  Castille      5  0 

Easton,  Dorothy.    The  Golden  Bird  7  0 

Edgren,  H.,  and  Burnett,  P.  B.    The  French  and 

English  Word  Book.    10s Half  Morocco  16  0 

Edwards,  Osman.  Japanese  Plays  and  Playfellows  10  0 
Eggieston,    George    Gary.    The  History  of  the 
Confederate  War  ;   Its  Causes  and  its  Conduct 

2  vols.  15  0 

Elers,  George.    Memoirs  of  George  Elers 12  0 

Ellwanger,  H.  B.    The  Rose 5  0 

Ely,  Richard  T.,  Ph.D.    The  Labour  Movement  in 

America 5  0 

Encyclopaedia  of  Sport  and  Games    4  vols. 

Cloth,  £3  3s.     Half  Leather  £3  17  0 

Erichsen,  Erich.    Forced  to  Fight  for  the  Huns...  2  6 

Escoffier,  A.    A  Guide  to  Modern  Cookery  21  0 

Evans,  C.  S.    Our  Glorious  Heritage 1  6 

Cinderella.      Illustrated  by  Arthur  Eackham  7  6 
Evans,  E.  P.     Animal  Symbolism  in  Ecclesiastical 

Architecture  9  0 

The  Criminal  Prosecution  and  Capital  Punish- 
ment of  Animals  7  6 

Evolutional  Ethics  and  Animal  Psychology...  9  0 

Evans-Gordon,  Sir  W.    The  Alien  Immigrant  ...  6  0 
Ex-Lieutenant     of      General     de     Villebois- 
Mareuil,  An.    Ten  Months  in  the  Field  with 

the  Boers 3  6 

F.A.N.Y.  in  France  and  Belgium,  A.    Nursing 

Adventures 3  6 

Farrar,  F.  W.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.    The  Passion  Play  at 

Oberammergau 3  6 
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Faure,  Gabriel.    Wanderings  in  Italy 7    6 

Federn,  Karl.    Dante  and  His  Time 6    0 

Feldmann,    Constantine.     The    Revolt   of    the 

''Potemkin" 6    0 

Fenellosa,  Ernest  Francisco.    Epochs  of  Chinese 

and  Japanese  Art 3  vols.     78    6 

Fenellosa,    Mary.     Blossoms    from   a    Japanese 

Garden 6    0 

Fenwick,  E.,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Geometry  for  Schools      1    6 
Ferrero,  Quglielmo.    The  Greatness  and  Decline 

of  Rome 5  vols.    The  set    80    0 

Vol.     I.    The  Empire  Builders,  450-59  B.C. 
,,    II.    Julius  Caesar,  58-44  B.C. 
,,  III.    The     Fall     of     an     Aristocracy, 

44^37  B.C. 
,,   IV.    Rome  and  Egypt,  37-22  B.C. 
,,     V.    The  Republic  of  Augustus,  21  B.C. 

—14  A.D. 

Ferruggia,  Gemma.    Woman's  Folly.  Translated 

by  Helen  Zimmern.  Cloth,  Ss.  6d.  Paper  2  6 
Filon,  Augustin.  The  Prince  Imperial,  1856-1879  15  0 
Fitch,  Sir  Joshua.    Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold 

and  their  Influence  on  English  Education 5    0 

Fitzmaurice=Kelly,  James.     Spanish  Literature      6    0 
Fitzpatrick,  Sir  J.    The  Outspan.    Tales  of  South 

Africa 3    6 

The  Transvaal  from  Within.  10s.  Popular  Ed.  2  6 
Flandrau,  Charles.  The  Diary  of  a  Freshman  ...  4  0 
Fleming,  Mrs.  J.  M.   (Alice    M.    Kipling).    A 

Pinchbeck  Goddess  1    6 

Fletcher,  Byers.  Drifting  with  Browne    6    0 

•*Foemina."    The  English  Soul 6    0 

For  Her  Sex.    Extracts  from  a  Girl's  Diary  2    0 

Fothergill,  Jessie.    Oriole's  Daughter 1    6 

Fragonard.    (See  "  Great  Engravers. ") 

France,   Anatole.    (See  "Contemporary  Men  of 

Letters.") 
Franzos,  Emil.    The  Chief  Justice.    Cloth  3s.  6d. 

Paper      2    6 
Fraser,  Lovat.    India  under  Curzon  and  After 16    0 
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Frederic,    Harold.    The   Copperhead   and   other 

Stories  of  the  North  during  the  American  War  3  6 

Gloria  Mundi 2  0 

Pompa  and  Vanities 1  0 

Free,  Richard.    Seven  Years  Hard  5  0 

Freemantle,  E.    ComradesTwo    4  0 

Frencli  Artists  of  our  Day  Each  vol.  3  6 

Gustave  Courbet,  by  Leonce  Benedite. 

Edouard  Manet,  by  Louis  Hourticq. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes,  by  Andre  Michel. 
Frenilly,  Baron  de.    Recollections  of  Baron  de 

Frenilly,  Peer  of  France  (1768-1828) 10  0 

Fried,  A.  H.    The  Diary  of  a  Condemned  Man 2  6 

Friedberg,  Rev.  S.,  B.A.    Joshua    5  0 

Froliman,  Daniel.    Memoirs  of  a  Manager  5  0 

Funck-Brentano,  Fr.    (See  "National  History  of 

France.") 
Furtwaengler,    Adolf.     Masterpieces   of   Greek 

Sculpture £3  3  0 

Fyfe,  Hamilton.    The  Real  Mexico 6  0 

Gainsborough.    (See  "Armstrong.") 

Qallatin,    James.     A   Great    Peacemaker.     (The 

Diary  of  James  Gallatin.)    10s Popular  Ed.  5  0 

Galsworthy,  John.    Another  Sheaf.    Essays  6  0 

Tatterdemalion  7  6 

Saint's  Progress  7  tt 

Beyond 6  0 

The  Country  House.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

The  Dark  Flower.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

Five  Tales 6  0 

Fraternity.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

TheFreelands 6  0 

The  Patrician.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

The  Inn  of  Tranquillity.    Essays 6  0 

The  Island  Pharisees.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

The  Man  of  Property.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

Memories 10  6 

Moods,  Songs  and  Doggerels 5  0 

A  Motley.    Essays 6  0 
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A  Sheaf .    Essays 5  0 

Lectures  and  Addresses  6  0 

Gardiner,  E.  A.,  M.A.,  F.C  S.    A  First  Year  Course 

in  General  Science    3  6 

Garland,  Hamlin.    Her  Mountain  Lover  *....  4  0 

Garnett,  Olive.    Petersburg  Tales    6  0 

Qarnett,  Richard,  LL.D.  and  Gosse,  Edmund, 
C.B.,   LL.D.    English  Literature.     In  4  vols. 

£i  4s.    Half  Leather  £5  5  0 

Garnett,  Richard.    Essays  of  an  Ex-Librarian 7  6 

Italian  Literature 6  0 

Gaulot,  Paul.      A  Friend   of  the  Queen  (Marie 

Antoinette— Count  Fersen)    6  0 

Gauss,     Professor     Christian.      The    German 

Emperor  6  0 

Gerrare,  Wirt.    Greater  Russia :  The  Continental 

Empu:e  of  the  Old  World  10  0 

Ghosh,  A.  Sarath  Kumar.    1, 00  llndian  Nights...  6  0 

Gibbs,  Philip.    The  Battles  of  the  Somme    6  0 

From  Bapaume  to  Passchendaele 6  0 

Open  Warfare    10  6 

The  Soul  of  the  War.    Cloth,  8s.  6d Paper  2  6 

The  Street  of  Adventure 2  0 

Realities  of  War 15  0 

Giles,  Herbert.    Spanish  Literature 6  0 

Gjellerup,  Karl.    Minna 8  0 

The  Pilgrim  Kamanita 6  0 

Glasgow,  Ellen.    Virginia 6  0 

Goad,  Harold  Elsdale.    The  Kingdom  6  0 

Gobineau,  Arthur,  Count.    The  Renaissance 10  0 

Goethe,  Wolfgang  von.    Wilhelm  Meister's  Thea- 
trical Mission 6  0 

Goldie,  Mrs.  Henrietta,    The  Veiled  Life 6  0 

Goldie,  V.    The  Declension  of  Henry  D'Albiac 6  0 

The  Happy  Garret. 5  0 

Majorie  Stevens.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  3  6 

Nigel  Thomson 6  0 

Golm,  Rudolph.    The  old  Adam  and  the  New  Eve 

Cloth,  8s.  6d.    Paper  2  6 
Gontcharoff,    Ivan.     A  Common  Story.     Trans- 
lated by  Constance  Garnett.  3s.  6d.  Popular  Ed.  2  0 
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Qorki,  Maxim.    The  Orloff  Couple  and  Malva 3    6 

(See  **  Illustrated  Cameos  of  Literature.") 

Qosse,  Edmund,  C.B.     The  Autumn  Garden  5    0 

Collected  Essays 6  vols.    Each      6    0 

Vol.     I,  Seventeenth  Century  Studies. 
,,     II.  Gossip  in  a  Library. 
„    III.  Critical  Kit-Kats. 
„    IV.  French  Profiles. 
, ,      V.  Portraits  and  Sketches. 
Vol.  VI.  Inter  Arma.    Essays  written  in 
Time  of  War. 

Some  Diversions  of  a  Man  of  Letters 7    6 

Collected  Poems    5    0 

English  Literature.    (See  under  "Garnett.") 
Father  and  Son.    Cloth,  3s.    Leather,  4s.  6d. 

Illustrated      7    6 

Firdausi  in  Exile  and  other  Poems 3    6 

Hypolympia,  or  the  Gods  in  the  Island 5    0 

In  Russet  and  Silver 6    0 

King  Erik    5    0 

Modern  English  Literature    7    6 

The  Naturalist  on  the  Sea  Shore  6    0 

On  Viol  and  Flute 3    6 

Questions  at  Issue 25    0 

The  Secret  of  Narcisse.    5s Popular  Ed.      2    6 

Three  French  Moralists  and  the  Gallantry  of 

France 6    0 

(See  also  "  Literatures  of  the  World.") 

Gouvrieux,  Marc.    With  Wings  Outspread 6    0 

Goya,  Francisco.    (See  *' Great  Engravers.") 

Graham,  John.   The  Great  God  Success    4    0 

Grahame,  R.  B.Cunninghame.    Hernando  de  Soto      5    0 

A  Brazilian  Mystic    15    0 

Grand,  Sarah.  Adnam's  Orchard.  6s.  Cheaper  Ed.      3    6 

The  Beth  Book 8    6 

The  Heavenly  Twins    6    0 

Our  Manifold  Nature.    6s Popular  Ed.      3    6 

The  Tenor  and  the  Boy  1    6 

The  Winged  Victory  6    0 

Grant,  W.  L.    A  History  of  Canada 4    6 

B 
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Gras,  Felix.    Reds  of  the  Midi  1    0 

The  Terror 6    0 

The  White  Terror 6    0 

Graves,  Robert.    Fairies  and  Fusiliers    3    6 

Gray,  Maxwell.    The  Forest  Chapel   and   other 

Poems   5    0 

The  House  of  Hidden  Treasure 6    0 

The  Last  Sentence    2    0 

Richard  Rosny   6    0 

The  World's  Mercy  and  Other  Tales  6    0 

Great  Education  Series Each  vol.      5    0 

Froebel  and  Education  by  Self-Activity,  by 

H.  Courthorpe  Bowen. 
Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of 

Universities,  by  Gabriel  Compayre. 
Aristotle  and  Ancient  Educational  Ideals,  by 

Thomas  Davidson. 
Rousseau  and  Education  According  to  Nature, 

by  Thomas  Davidson. 
Herbart  and  the  Herbartians,  by  Charles  de 

Garmo. 
Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  their  Influ- 
ence   on    English    Education,    by    Sir 

Joshua  Fitch. 
Horace    Mann    and    the    Common   School 

Revival  in  the  United  States,  by  B.  A. 

Hinsdale. 
Loyola  and  the  Educational  System  of  the 

Jesuits,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes 
Pestalozzi  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Modern 

Elementary  School,  by  A.  Pinloche. 
Alcuin  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Schools, 

by  Andrew  Fleming  West. 

Great  Engravers,  The Eachvol.      2    6 

Bartolozzi.  Andrea  Mantegna. 

Albrecht  Durer.  Marcantonio. 

Fragonard.  John  Raphael  Smith. 

Francisco  Goya.  Rembrandt. 

Hans  Holbein.  Van  Dyck. 

Hogarth.  Watteau,  Boucher. 
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Qreenslet,  Ferris.    Walter  Pater 1  6 

Gregory,  Sacha.    Yellow  Leaf  7  0 

Griffiths,  A.    B.,    Pli.D.,    F.R.S.E..    F.C.S.    A 

Manual  of  Bacteriology  5  0 

Grondys,  L.  H.,  PIi.D.    The  Germans  in  Belgium  1  0 

Qrosvenor,  Carolin^e.    Laura 6  0 

Gulicic,  H.  Lutiier,  M.D.    The  Efficient  Life   3  6 

Guyau,  Marie    Jean.    The  Non-Religion  of  the 

Future  17  0 

Gyp.    Little  Bob 2  6 

Haddon-CIiambers,C.  The  Saving  Grace.  Paper  28.  5  0 

The  Awakening.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Tyranny  of  Tears.    Cloth,  8s.  6d.    Paper  2  0 

Half,  Gertrude.    The  Truth  about  CamUla  6  0 

Verses  3  6 

Hamilton,  Clive.    Spirits  in  Bondage 3  6 

Hamilton,  Mary  A.    Yes 6  0 

Less  than  the  Dust   6  0 

Hamilton,  Meredith.     Across    an    Ulster   Bog. 

Cloth,  3s Paper  2  6 

Hamilton,  Myra.    Kingdoms  Curious.    Illustrated 

by  Arthur  Rackham  and  others    5  0 

The  Pinero  Birthday  Book 2  6 

Hammer,  S.C.    William  II 5  0 

Handasyde.    The  Four  Gardens.    Illustrated  by 

Charles  Robinson 6  0 

Hansel,  C.  W.,  B.S.C.  Introductory  Electricity  and 

Magnetism 6  0 

Hare,   Augustus,    J.C.     The  Cities  of  Southern 

Italy 6  0 

Sicily 3  0 

Harris,  Major-General  J.  T.    China  Jim 3  6 

Harrison,  Frederick.    The  Positive  Evolution  of 

Religion   8  6 

Harte,  Bret.  (See  "Contemporary  Men  of  Letters.") 
Hartleben,  O.  E.    Love's  Carnival  ...Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Paper  2  0 

Hartley,  M.    Beyond  Man's  Strength 3  0 

Hartley,  Olga.    Anne   7  6 
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Haskin,  F.  J.    The  Panama  Canal 6  0 

Hauptmann,  Gerhart.    Hannele.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Paper  2  0 

Lonely  Lives.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Sunken  Bell.    Cloth,  Bs.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Weavers.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

Hayward,  Rachel.    The  Hippodrome 6  0 

Letters  from  La  Bas 6  0 

Hearn,    Lafcadio.    Interpretations   of  Literature 

2  vols.  30  0 

Appreciations  of  Poetry 17  G 

Heath,  W.  Shaw.    Woman  Guides 5  0 

Heaton,  Aldam.    Beauty  and  Art 6  0 

Heijermans,  Herman.    The  Ghetto.  Cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Paper  2  0 

Heine,  Heinrich.    Works.    12  vols Each  vol.  5  0 

I.  Florentine  Nights  ;   The  Memoirs  of  Herr 

von  Schnabelewopski ;  The  Rabbi  of 
Bacharach ;  and  Shakespeare's  Maidens 
and  Women. 

II.  and  III.  Pictures  of  Travel. 

IV.  The  Salon;  Letters  on  Art,  Music,  Popular 

Life,  and  Politics. 
v.  and  VI.  Germany. 
VII.  and  VIII.  French  Affairs  and  Lutetia. 

IX.  The  Book  of  Songs. 

X.  New  Poems. 

XI.  Germany ;  Romancero,  Books  1  and  2. 

XII.  Romancero.    Book  3.    Last  Poems. 
Poems.     4   vols.    Cheaper   Ed.     Each   vol., 

Cloth,2s.  6d Leather      3    6 

I.  The  Book  of  Songs. 

II.  New  Poems. 

III.  Germany.    Romancero,  Books  1  and  2. 

IV.  Romancero,  Books  3  and  4.    Last  Poems. 

The  Memoirs  of  Heinrich  Heine  ..; 12    6 
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HEINEMANN'S   FAVOURITE  CLASSICS. 
Addison,  Joseph.     Selected    Essays.    Cloth,    Is. 

Leather      2    0 
Arnold,  Matthew.   Selected  Poems.    2  vols.    Each 

vol.,  Cloth,  Is Leather      2    0 

Bronte,  Emily.    Poems.    Cloth,  Is Leather      2    0 

Browning,    Robert.     Pippa  Passes.      Cloth,  Is. 

Leather      2    0 

Coleridge,  S.  T.    Poems.    Cloth,  Is Leather      2    0 

Dickens,  Charles.    A  Christmas  Carol.    Cloth,  Is. 

Leather      2    0 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Cloth,  Is.  Leather      2    0 
Fitzgerald,    Edward.     The    Rubaiyat  of    Omar 

Khayyam.    Cloth,  Is Leather      2    0 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.  The  Traveller  and  the  Deserted 

Village.    Cloth,  Is Leather      2    0 

Lamb,   Charles.     The    Essays   of   Elia.    2    vols. 

Each  vol..  Cloth,  Is Leather      2    0 

Longfellow,    Henry   Wadsworth.      Evangeline. 

Cloth,  Is Leather      2    0 

Macaulay,    Lord.     Essays.      4  vols.      Each  vol. 

Cloth,  Is Leather      2    0 

The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Cloth  Is.  Leather      2    0 
Milton,  John.    Shorter  Poems.  Cloth,  Is.   Leather      2    0 

Poe,    Edgar   Allan.    Lyrical  Poems.    Cloth,    Is. 

Leather      2    0 
Ruskin,    John.     Sesame   and   Lilies.    Cloth,    Is. 

Leather      2    0 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.    The  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Cloth, 

Is Leather      2    0 

Shakespeare,  William.     Works.    40  vols.     Each 

vol.,  Cloth,  Is Leather      2    0 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.      King  Henry  VI.    3  vols. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  King  Henry  VIII. 

As  You  Like  It.  King  John. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors.  King  Lear. 

Coriolanus.  King  Richard  II. 

Cymbeline.  King  Richard  III. 

Hamlet.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

Julius  Caesar,  Lucrece. 

King  Henry  IV.    2  vols.         Macbeth. 
King  Henry  V.  Measure  for  Measure. 
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The  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  Tempest. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Timon  of  Athens. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream.      Titus  Andronicus. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing.         Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Othello.  Twelfth  Night. 

Pericles.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Sonneta.  The  Winter's  Tale. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Sheridan,  R.  B.    Plays.    3  vols.    Each  vol.,  Cloth, 

Is Leather      2    0 

The  Critic. 

The  School  for  Scandal. 
The  Rivals. 
Tennyson,    Alfred,    Lord.    Poems.      Each  vol., 

Cloth,  Is Leather      2    0 

Early  Poems. 

English  Idylls  and  other  Poems. 

Idylls  of  the  King.    (3  vols.) 

The  Princess. 

In  Memoriam. 

Maud  and  other  Poems. 

Helm,W.  H.    Studies  in  Style  3    0 

Helmolt,  Dr.  H.  F.    The  World's  History.    8  vols. 

Each  vol.,  Cloth,  15s Half  Morocco    21    0 

Helston,  John.    Aphrodite  and  other  Poems 5    0 

Henley,  W.  E.    The  Letters  of  Lord  Byron  5    0 

Henley,  W.  E.,  and  Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Separately,  Cloth,  38. 6d.  Paper,  2s.         In  1  vol.      6    0 
Admiral  Guinea. 
Beau  Austin. 

Deacon  Brodie,  or  the  Double  Life. 
Macaire. 

Herbertson,  J.  L.    Borrowers  of  Fortune 6    0 

Young  Life 6    0 

Herder,  Alexandra  von.    Jesus  of  Nazareth 5    0 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph.    Java  Head  7    6 

The  Three  Black  Pennys     7    6 

Gold  and  Iron 7    6 

The  Happy  End 7    6 

Linda  Condon 7    6 

Hero  Readers'  Series Bach  vol.      1    6 

British  Sailor  Hei  oes.    Series  I  and  11. 
British  Soldier  Heroes.    Series  I  and  II. 
Herriot,  Edouard.    Madame  Recamier 2  vols.    20    0 
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Hewlett,  Maurice.    The  Fool  Errant.  6s.   Cheaper 

Ed.  3  6 

The  Little  Iliad  6  0 

Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd.    Pastoral  in  2 

Acts.    Cloth,  3».6d Paper  2  0 

The  Song  of  the  Plow 6  0 

Hichens,  Robert.    Bella  Donna.   6s.    Cheaper  Ed.  4  0 

Flames 2  0 

The  Folly  of  Eustace 6  0 

An  Imaginative  Man.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

The  Londoners  2  0 

Hilliers,  Ashton.    Memoirs  of  a  Person  of  Quality  6  0 

Hincks,  Marcella  Azra.    The  Japanese  Dance 2  0 

Hindsdale,  B.  A.     Horace  Mann  and  the  Common 

School  Revival  in  the  United  States 5  0 

Hirsch,  Dr.  William.    Genius  and  Degeneration...  17  0 
Hogarth.    (See  "Great  Engravers.") 

(See  "  Dobson,  Austin.") 
Holbein.   Hans   (The   Younger).     (See   *♦  Great 

Engravers.") 

Holdsworth,  A.  E.    The  Gods  Arrive 6  0 

Hollopeter.  W.  C,  M.D.     Hay  Fever  and  its  Suo- 

cessful  Treatment 3  6 

Holstein,  Alexandra,  de  and  Montefiore,  Dora  B. 

Serf  Life  in  Russia   8  6 

"Home  Counties."     A  Free  Farmer  in  a  Free 

State.    Illustrated 6  0 

How  to  Build  or  Buy  a  Country  Cottage  and 

Fit  it  Up 6  0 

War  Time  and  Peace  in  Holland 6  0 

Hope,  Laurence.     The  Garden  of  Kama.     5s.  ...  £110 

(See  under  *'  Byam  Shaw.") 

Songs  from  The  Garden  of  Kama.  Illustrated 

from  photographs  by  Mrs.  Eardley  Wilmot  12  6 

Indian  Love 5  0 

Stars  of  the  Desert 5  0 

Hopper,  James  and  Bechdolt,  Fred.  R.    <'90O9."  2  6 

Hough,  E.    The  Girl  at  the  Halfway  House 4  0 

Hourticq,  Louis.    Art  in  France  10  0 

Bdouard  Manet 3  d 
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Housman,  Laurence.    The  Heart  of  Peace  5  0 

Hovey,    Carl.     The    Life   Story   of   J.  Pierpont 

Morgan 7  tJ 

Huart,  Clement.    Arabic  Literature 6  0 

Hughes,  Rev.  Thomas.    Loyola  and  the  Educa- 
tional System  of  the  Jesuits  5  0 

Humieres,  Vicomte  Robert   d*.      Through  Isle 

and  Empire 6  0 

Hungerford,  Mrs.    The  Hoyden 2  0 

Hunt,  Violet.    Tales  of  the  Uneasy  6  0 

The  Wif  e  of  Altamont 6  0 

Hutten,  Baroness  Von.    Mrs.  Drummond's  Voca- 
tion.   (Her  Russian  Lover.)    68.  ...Cheaper  Ed.  1  0 

Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches 2  0 

Pam  2  0 

What  Became  of  Pam 2  0 

Ibsen,    Henrik.      Collected   Works.      Edited   by 

William  Archer   Each  voL      5    0 

I.  Lady  Inger  of  Ostrat.     The  Feast  at 

Solhoug.    Love's  Comedy. 
II.  The    Vikings   at     Helegeland.       The 
Pretenders. 

III.  Brand. 

IV.  Peer  Gynt.    A  Dramatic  Poem. 
V.  Emperor  and  Galilean. 

VI.  The  League  of  Youth.  Pillars  of  Society. 
VII.  A  Doll's  House.    Ghosts. 
VIII.  An  Enemy  of  the  People.    The  Wild 
Duck. 
IX.  Rosmersholm.    The  Lady  from  the  Sea. 
X.  Hedda  Gabler.    The  Master  BuUder. 
XI.  Little  Eyolf.    John  Gabriel  Borkman. 

When  We  Dead  Awaken, 
XII.  From  Ibsen's  Workshop. 

Ghosts    Paper     1    0 

John  Gabriel  Borkman.    5s 2    0 

Little  Eyolf.    5s Paper      2    0 

When   We   Dead   Awaken.    Cloth,    8s.  6d. 

Paper     2    0 
(See  **Boyesen  and  Jaeger.") 
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Illustrated  Cameos  of  Literature Each  vol.  1  6 

Richard    Wagner    as   Poet,    by    Wolfgang 

Golther. 
Aristotle,  by  Fritz  Mauthner. 
Maxim  Gorki,  by  Hans  Ostwald. 
Itnbert,  Terry,  Sir  H.  M.     A  Misjudged  Monarch 

(Charles  II.) 15  0 

International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and 
Gravers.  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Inter- 
national Art,  Knightsbridge,  1898 3  6 

Irving,  H.  B.    Studies  of  French  Criminals  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century 10  0 

Irving,  Sir  Henry.    TheDrama 3  6 

Iwan-Muiler,  E.  B.    Lord Milner  and  South  Africa  15  0 

Jacob,  Violet.    The  Golden  Heart  and  other  Fairy 

Stories Illustrated  5  0 

Verses  3  6 

Jacobsen,  J.  P.   Siren  Voices.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  Paper  2  6 

Jacomb,  Agnes  E.    Esther 6  0 

Jaeger,  tienrik.    The  Lif»  of  Henrik  Ibsen 6  0 

James,  Henry.    The  Awkward  Age K  0 

Embarrassments  6  0 

Italian  Hours.   Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell  25  0 

The  Other  House  6  0 

The  Spoils  of  Poynton 6  0 

Terminations 6  0 

The  Two  Magics    6  0 

What  Maisie  Knew  6  0 

James,  Lionel.    The  Indian  Frontier  War    7  6 

Jesse,  F.Tennyson.    Beggars  on  Horseback    6  o 

The  Milky  Way... 2  0 

Secret  Bread  6  0 

The  Sword  of  Deborah 3  6 

The  Happy  Bride  and  other  Poems  6  0 

Jessen,  Franzde.    Katya  :  A  Romance  of  Russia  6  0 
Job,  H.  K.    Among  the  Water  Fowl :  Observation, 

Adventure,  Photography    5  0 

Johnson,  Owen.    The  Sixty-First  Second  6  0 

Jones,     R.     H.,     M.Sc,     F.C.S.    Experimental 

Domestic  Science 2  6 

Juta,  Rene.    The  Tavern 1  0 
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Kahn,  A.    The  Life  of  GeneralJoffre  1  0 

Kasbeck.    His  Highness  Sandro 4  0 

Keary,  E.  M.    Catalogue  of  the  Accademia  dalle 

Belle  Arti,  Venice.    Cloth,  2s.  6d Paper  2  0 

Keating,  Joseph.    The  Perfect  Wife  6  0 

Keilerman,  Annette.    How  to  Swim 7  6 

Physical  Beauty 7  6 

Kennard,  Lady.    A  Roumanian  Diary 5  0 

Kennedy,  Walker.    In  the  Dwellings  of  Silence...  6  0 
Kimball,  Arthur  L.     The  Physical  Properties  of 

Gases 5  0 

Kirby.  A.  M.    Daffodils,  Narcissus 2  6 

Knight,  William,  and  Oliphant,  T.  T.    Stories  of 

Golf 2  6 

Kraszewski,  Joseph.    The  Jew.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Paper  3  6 

Kroeker,  R.  F.    A  Century  of  German  Lyrics 3  6 

Kropotkin,  Prince  Peter.    Mutual  Aid 2  0 

La  Chard.    Needlework  Teaching    6    0 

Lait,  Jack.    Beef ,  Iron  and  Wine 3    6 

Lalau,    Maurice.     Grandmother's    Fairy    Tales. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Maurice  Lalau 6    0 

Landon,  Perceval.    Raw  Edges ^....      6    0 

Lander,  Savage  A.  H.      Corea,  or  Cho-Sen,  the 

Land  of  the  Morning  Calm    18    0 

In  the  Forbidden  Land.    An  Account  of  a 

Journey  in  Tibet PopularEd.      3    6 

Lane,  E.  Macartney.    Nancy  Stair 2    0 

Langer,  Angela.    Rue  and  Roses 5    0 

Langtan,  Lionel.    The  Fall  of  Lord  Paddockslea      6    0 
Lankester,  Sir  E.  Ray,  K.C.B.    Natural  Science 

and  the  Classical  System  in  Education  2    6 

Science  and  Education  1    6 

Lassalle,  Ferdinand.    (See  "Brandes.") 

Launay,  L.  de.    The  World's  Gold  6    0 

Laurel  Crowned  Letters Each  vol.      1    6 

The  Best  Letters  of  William  Cowper. 
The  Best  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb. 
The  Best  Letters   of   Lady   Mary  Wortley 
Montagu. 
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The  Best  Letters  of  P.  B.  Shelley. 

The  Best  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole. 

Laut,  A.  C.    Lords  of  the  North 4    0 

Leary,  E.  P.    With  the  New  Zealanders  in  Samoa      6    0 
Leathes,  Stanley,  C.B.,  M.A Each  vol.      3    6 

Vol  1,  The  People  in  the  Making. 
„  II.  The  People  in  Adventure. 
„    III.  The  People  on  its  Trial.    (Shortly.) 

Le  Goffic,  Charles.     The  Epic  of  Dixmude 3    6 

Lee,  Vernon.     Vanitas  5    0 

Lee-Hamilton,  E.    Mimma  Bella 5    0 

Leiand,  Charles  Godfrey.    Memories  of  Charles 

Godfrey  Leland  (Hans  Breitmann)  7    6 

Lemaitre,  Jules.    Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  10    0 

Lenotre,  G.    The  Flight  of  Marie  Antoinette.    10s. 

Popular  Ed.      5    0 

A  Gascon  Royalist  in  Revolutionary  Paris. 

10s Popular  Ed.      5    0 

The  Last  Days  of  Marie  Antoinette.     lOs. 

Popular  Ed.      5    0 

The  Tribunal  of  the  Terror    10    0 

Leveson=Gower,  George.    Poems  7    6 

Levick,  Dr.  G .  Murray.    Antarctic  Penguins  6    0 

Lewin,  Evans.    The  German  Road  to  the  East 7    6 

Lewis,  Caroline.    Clara  in  Blunderland 2    6 

Lost  in  Blunderland 2    6 

Lewis,  D.  Miles.    Chapel 6    0 

Lie,  Jonas.     The  Commodore's  Daughter.    Cloth, 

3s.  6d.    Paper      2    8 

Niobe.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper      %    C 

Lintier,  Paul.    My -75 3    8 

Literatures  of  the  World.    Edited  by  Edmund 

Gosse,  C.B.,  LL.D Each  vol.      6    0 

Japanese  Literature,  by  W.  G.  Aston. 

French  Literature,  by  Edward  Dowden. 

Spanish  Literature,  by  J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

Italian  Literature,  by  Richard  Garnet t. 

Chinese  Literature,  by  Herbert  Giles. 

Modern  English  Literature,  by  Edmund  Gosse. 

Arabic  Literature,  by  Clement  Huart. 
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Bohemian    Literature,    by    Count    Francis 

Lutzow. 
Sanskrit  Literature,  by  A.  A.  Macdonnell. 
Ancient  Greek  Literature,  by  Gilbert  Murray. 
Hungarian  Literature,  by  Frederick  Riedl. 
German  Literature,  by  Calvin  Thomas. 
American  Literature,  by  W.  P.  Trent. 
Russian  Literature,  by  R.  Waliszewski. 
Latin  Literature,  by  Marcus  S.  Dimsdale. 

Little,  A.  J.    Mount  Omi  and  Beyond 10    0 

Little,  Mrs.  Archibald.    A  Marriage  in  China 3    6 

Littman,  Enno.    Semitic  Inscriptions £2  2  0 

(See  also  "Butler"  and  "Prentice.") 

Liveing,  Edward.    Attack 1    6 

Lodge,  Qeorge  Cabot.  Poems  and  Dramas.  3  vols.    10    0 
Loeb  Classical  Library.  Paper  Boards,  6s. 

Cloth,  10s Leather    13    6 

Latin  Aitthor's. 
Apuleius:     The    Golden    Ass.       (Metamor- 
phoses.)   W.  Adlington  (1566).    Revised 
by  S.  Gaselee. 
Ausonius.     Translated   by   H.    G.    Evelyn- 

■  White.    2  vols.    Vol.  L 
Boethius :      Tracts   and     De     Consolationis 
Philosophise.    Translated  by  Rev.  H.  F. 
Stewart  and  H.  K.  Rand. 
Caesar :    Civil   Wars.      Translated  by  A.  G. 

Peskett. 
Caesar :    The  Gallic  War.      Translated    by 

H.   J.  Edwards. 
Catullus.      Translated    by    F.    W.   Cornish. 
Tibullus.    Translated  by  J.  P.  Postgate ; 
and  Pervigilium  Veneris.    Translated  by 
J.  W.  Mackail. 
Cicero :  De  Finibus.    Translated  by  H,  Rack- 
ham. 
Cicero  :    De  Officiis.    Translated  by  Walter 

Miller. 
Cicero :    Letters  to  Atticus.    Translated  by 

E.  O.  Winstedt.    3  vols. 
Fronto.    Translated  by  C.  R.  Haines.    2  vols. 
Vol.  I. 
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Horace :    Odes  and  Epodes.    Translated  by 

C.  E.  Bennett 
Juvenal  and  Persius.      Translated  by  G.   G. 

Ramsay 
Livy.     Translated  by  B.  O.  Foster.     18  vols. 

Vol.  I. 
Ovid  :    Heroides  and  Amores.    Translated  by 

Grant  Showerman. 
Ovid  :    Metamorphoses.    Translated  by  F.  J. 

Miller.    2  vols. 
Petronius.    Translated  by  M.  Heseltine  ;  and 

Seneca :  Apocolocyntosis.    Translated  by 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
Plautus.    Translated  by  Paul  Nixon.    5  vols. 

Vols.  I  and  II. 
Pliny :     Letters.       Melmoth's     Translation 

revised  by  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson.     2  vols. 
Proper  tins.     Translated  by  H.  E.  Butler. 
St.  Augustine's  Confessions.    Translation  by 

W.  Watts  (1631).    2  vols. 
Seneca  :    Epistulae  Morales.     Translated  by 

R.  M.  Gummere.     3  vols.     Vol.  I. 
Seneca:     Tragedies.      Translated  by  F.  J. 

Miller.    2  vols. 
Suetonius.  Translated  by  J.  C.  Rolfe.    2  vols. 
Tacitus  :    Dialogus.    Translated  by  Sir  Wm. 

Peterson;  and  Agricola  and  Germania. 

Translated  by  Maurice  Hutton 
Terence.      Translated    by  John    Sargeaunt. 

2  vols. 
Virgil.  TranslatedbyH.  R.Fairclough.  2  vols. 

Greek  Authors. 
Achilles  Tatius.    Translated  by  S.  Gaselee. 
Aeschines.    Translated  by  C.  D.  Adams. 
ApoUonius  Rhodius.      Translated  by  R.  C. 

Seaton. 
The  Apostolic  Fathers.    Translated  by  Kir- 

sopp  Lake.    2  vols. 
Appian's   Roman    History.       Translated   by 

Horace  White.    4  vols* 
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Clement  of  Alexandria.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Butterworth. 

Daphnis  and  Chloe.  Thornley's  Translation 
revised  by  J.  M.  Edmonds  ;  and  Parthe- 
nius.    Translated  by  S.  Gaselee. 

Die  Cassius :  Roman  History.  Translated 
by  E.  Gary.    9  vols.    Vols.  I- VI. 

Euripides.    Translated  by  A.  S.  Way.    4  vols. 

Galen  :  On  the  Natural  Faculties.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  J.  Brock. 

The  Greek  Anthology.  Translated  by  W. 
R.  Paton.    5  vols. 

The  Greek  Bucolic  Poets  (Theocritus,  Bion, 
Moschus).  Translated  by  J.  M.  Edmonds. 

Hesiod  and  The  Homeric  Hymns.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  G.  Evelyn-White 

Homer  :  Odyssey.  Translated  by  A.  T.  Mur- 
ray.   2  vols.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Julian.  Translated  by  Wiliner  Cave  Wright. 
3  vols.    Vols.  I  and  II. 

Lucian.  Translated  by  A.  M.  Harmon.  7 
vols.    Vols.  I  and  II. 

Marcus  Aurelius.  Translated  by  C.  R.  Haines. 

Martial.  Translated  by  W.  C.  Ker.  2  vols. 
Vol.  I. 

Pausanias:  Description  of  Greece.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  H.  S.  Jones.  5  vols,  and 
companion  volume.    Vol.  I. 

Philostratus :  The  Life  of  AppoUonius  of 
Tyana.  Translated  by  F.  C.  Conybeare. 
2  vols. 

Pindar.    Translated  by  Sir  J.  E.  Sandys. 

Plato  :  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo, 
Phaedrus.    Translated  by  H.  M.  Fowler. 

Plutarch  :  The  Parallel  Lives.  Translated  by 
B.Perrin.    Vols.  I-VIII. 

Procopius  :  History  of  the  Wars.  Translated 
by  H.  B.  Dewing,  7  vols.  Vols.  I,  II 
and  III. 

Quintus  Smyrnaeus.  Translated  by  A.  S.  Way. 
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Sophocles.    Translated  by  F.  Storr.     2  vols. 
St.  John  Damascene  :    Bailaam  and  loasaph. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Woodward 
and  Harold  Mattingly 
Strabo's  Geography.       Translated  by  H.  L. 

Jones.    8  vols.    Vol.  I. 
Theophrastus  :    Enquiry  into  Plants.    Trans- 
lated by  Sir  Arthur  Hort,  Bart.     2  vols. 
Thucydides.    Translated  by  C.  F.  Smith.    4 

vols.    Vol.  I. 
Xenophon :       Cyropaedia.       Translated  by 

Walter  Miller.    2  vols. 
Xenophon  :    Hellenica.      Translated  by  C.  L. 
Brownson.    9  vols.    Vol  I. 
Logic.  Q.  Clenton.    Bulgaria.    Cloth,  10s.. .Paper       8    q 
London,  Jack.  Burning  Daylight.  6s.  Cheaper  Ed.      2    0 

The  Call  of  the  Wild    2    0 

Faith  of  Men  2    0 

The  Game.    6s Cheaper  Ed.       2    0 

Martin  Eden   2    0 

Moon-Face.    6s Cheaper  Ed.      2    0 

The  Sea  Wolf Cheaper  Ed.      2    0 

Tales  of  the  Fish  Patrol.    6s Cheaper  Ed.      2    0 

Low,  Ivy.    Growing  Pains  6    0 

Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.    Barbara  Rebell   6    0 

The  Heart  of  Penelope    6    0 

Jane  Oglander  6    0 

The  Pulse  of  Life 6    0 

Studies  in  Wives  ,, 6    0 

The  Uttermost  Farthing 2    6 

When  No  Man  Pursueth 6    0 

Lowry,  H.  D.    Wreckers  and  Methodists  and  other 

Stories  3    6 

Luck,  Mrs.  Brian.    The  Belgian  Cook  Book 2    6 

Lutzow,  Count  Francis.  (See  "  Literatures  of  the 

World.") 
Lytton,  Lady  Constance.    Prison  and  Prisoners      8    G 

MacCurdy,  J.  T.,  M.D.    The  Psychology  of  War        2    6 
MacDonnell,  Arthur  A.    See  "Literatures  of  the 
World." 
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MacFarlan,  Alexander.    Mockery  6    0 

The  Inscrutable  Lovers  7    0 

Macleod,    Fiona    (William    Sharp).     Collected 

Works.    7  vols Each  vol.      6    0 

I.  Pharais :  The  Mountain  Lovers. 
II.  The  Sin  Eater :  The  Washer  of  the  Ford 
and  other  Legendary  Moralities. 

III.  The  Dominion  of  Dreams :   Under  the 

Dark  Star. 

IV.  The  Divine  Adventure :   lona :  Studies 

in  Spiritual  History. 
V.  The  Winged  Destiny:  Studies    on    the 
Spiritual  History  of  the  Gael. 

VI.  The  Silence  of  Amor  :    Where  the  Forest 

Murmurs. 

VII.  Poems  and  Dramas. 

From  the  Hills  of  Dreams. 5    0 

Macnaughten-JonesH.,M.D.,M.C.N.,Q.V.I.,etc. 

Ambidexterity  and  Mental  Culture 2    6 

Madelin,    Louis.      (See    ''National    History    of 
France.") 

Malloch,  Qeorge  Reston.    Poems  and  Lyrics  3    6 

Malot,  Hector.    Her  Own  Folk 3    6 

Mantegna,  Andrea.    (See  "Great  Engravers.") 
Marcantonio.    (See  **  Great  Engravers.") 

Margueritte,  V.    Frontiers  of  the  Heart  6s.      2    0 

Marie      Antoinette.       (See      "Gaulot"      and 

"Lenotre.") 
Marie    De    La    Grange.    D'Arquien,    Queen   of 
Poland.    (See  "  Waliszewski,  K.") 

Marnan,  Basil.    A  Daughter  of  th«  Veldt 6    0 

Marriage,  Caroline.    TheLuck  ofthe  Barerakes...      6    0 
Marsden,  R.  W.     Hints  on  the  Management  of 

Commoner  Infections  3    6 

Marshall,  Robert.    His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d    Paper      2    0 

Masefield,  John.    Reynard  the  Fox :    A  Poem 6    0 

Enslaved,  and  other  Poems 6    0 

The  Daffodil  Fields:  A  Poem 6    0 
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Dauber:  APoem  6  0 

The  Faithful :  A  Play 6  0 

Good  Friday  :  A  Play  in  Verse  6  0 

Lollingdon    Downs  and  other  Poems,  with 

Sonnets 6  0 

Philip  the  King  and  other  Poems     6  0 

A  Poem  and  Two  Plays   6  0 

The  Old  Front  Line  2  6 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon 6  0 

Gallipoli   3  6 

Maspero,  Sir  Gaston,    Art  in  Egypt 10  0 

Masson,  Frederic.    Napoleon  and  the  Fair  Sex  ...  6  0 

Mattliews,  T.    The  Biography  of  John  Gibson,  R.  A.  10  « 

Maud,  C.  E.     Felicity  in  France 6  0 

Maugham,  William  Somerset.     The  Explorer. 

6s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

The  Play   founded  on    the   Novel.       Cloth, 

3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

Jack  Straw.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

Lady  Frederick.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin    6  .  0 

Landed  Gentry.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Magician.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

A  Man  of  Honour.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Merry-Go-Round.    6s ..Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

The  Moon  and  Sixpence 7  0 

Mrs.  Craddock 6  0 

Mrs.  Dot.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

Of  Human  Bondage.    6s ^..Cheaper  Ed.  3  6 

Penelope.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

Smith.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Tenth  Man.    Cloth,  3s :  6d Paper  2  0 

Maug:ras,Qaston  and  Cte.P.  de  Croze-Lemercier, 
Memoirs  of  Delphine  de  Sabran,  Marquise  de 

Custine 10  0 

Mauthner,  Fritz.    (See  under  **  Illustrated  Cameos 

of  Literature.") 
Mawson,  Sir  Doughlas,  D.Sc,  B.E.  The  Home  of 

theBlizzard 2  vols.  36  0 

Mayreder,  Rosa.    A  Survey  of  Woman's  Problem  5  0 

c 
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McCabe,  Joseph.    Can  We  Disarm  ?    2    G 

McCarthy,  Justin  H.    If  I  Were  King 6    0 

JVlcCollam,WiTi.C.    Vines  and  How  to  Grow  Them      2    6 
McFall,  Capt.  Crawford.    With  the  Zhob  Field 

Force 18    0 

McH ugh,  Hugh.    John  Henry  1    0 

McTaggart,  Lt.-Col.,  D.S,0,  Hints  on  Horseman- 
ship           7    6 

Mears,  E.  Qrimwood.    The  Destruction  of  Belgium 

Paper      0    8 
Melville,  Lewis.     Life  and  Letters   of  William 

Beckford  of  Fonthill 15    0 

Merriman,  H.Seton,andTaIIentyre,S.Q.  From 

Wisdom  Court.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Boards      2    0 

Metchnikoff,  Elie.    The  Nature  of  Man  2    0 

The  Prolongation  of  Life    6    0 

Metour,  Eugene  Paul.    In  the  Wake  of  the  Green 

Banner 6    0 

Meynell,  Alice.  The  Work  of  John  S.Sargent,  R.  A.  £6  6  0 
Fifty  copies  with  duplicate  set  of  plates  on 

Japanese  paper £12 12s. 

Fifty  copies  with  triplicate  set  of  plates  on 

Japan  and  India  paper    £21    0 

Michael  Angelo.    (See ''RoUand.") 

Michel,  Andre.    Puvis  de  Chavannes  3    6 

Michel,   Emile.    Great    Masters     of    Landscape 

Painting    30    0 

Rembrandt,      Harmensz       Van     Ryn.       A 

Memorial  of  his  Tercentenary  30    0 

Rubens  :  His  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time  ...  £3  2  0 
Middleton,  Edgar  C.     ("An  Air  Pilot.")    The 

Way  of  the  Air  2    6 

Migeon,  Gaston.    In  Japan  6    0 

Miller,  Mary  Rogers.    TheBrookBook 5    0 

Milner,  Lord.     (See  *'  Iwan  MuUer.") 

Mirabeau.    (See  "Barthou.") 

Mitchell,  John  R.,  M.D.    Self-Help  for  Nervous 

Women 2    6 

Mitchell,  P.  Chalmers,M.A.,LL.D.,D.Sc.,F.R.S., 

F.Z.S.    The  Childhood  of  Animals 10    0 
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Mitford,    Bertram.     A   Romance   of   the    Cape 

Frontier   8  6 

'Tween  Snow  and  Fire 8  6 

Mockler-Ferryman,   Major   A,   F.      Annals   of 

Sandhurst    5  0 

Molander,  Harold.    The  Fortune-Hunter 6  0 

Monk,   Thymol.    An  Altar.    Cloth,  3s Paper  2  0 

Montessori,  Dr.  Maria.  The  Advanced  Montessori 

Method  2  vols.  21  0 

Vol.    I.  Spontaneous  Activity  in  Education...  8  6 
„     II.  The  Montessori  Material  for  Children 

up  to  Eleven  Years  12  6 

Dr.  Montessori's  Own  Handbook  5  0 

The  Montessori  Method  8  6 

Pedagogical  Anthropology 14  0 

Moore,  George.    Confessions  of  a  Young  Man...  7  0 

Esther  Waters 8  6 

Hail  and  Farewell.  An  Autobiography  in  three 
volumes.     (1)  Ave.    (2)  Salve.     (3)  Vale. 

Each  vol.  7  0 

The  Lake  3  6 

Lewis  Seymour  and  Some  Women 7  0 

Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life 7  0 

The  Mummer's  Wife 7  0 

Muslin    7  0 

The  Untilled  Field 7  0 

Moore,  Mabel.    Days  in  Hellas 6  0 

Mordaunt,  Eleanor.    The  Cost  of  It 6  0 

The  Garden  of  Contentment  1  0 

The  Island 6  0 

Lu  of  the  Ranges    6  0 

A  Ship  of  Solace 3  6 

Moreau-Vauthier,  Charles.     The  Technique    of 

Painting    10  6 

Morgan,  Pierpont  J.    (See  "  Hovey.") 
Moul,  Edmund  D.     The  British  Case  in  French 
Congo ;  the  Story  of  a  Great  Injustice,  its  Causes 

and  its  Lessons   6  0 

Muntz,  Eugene.    Leonardo  da  Vinci £2  2  0 

Murray,  Gilbert.    Ancient  Greek  Literature 6  0 

Carlyon  Sahib.    Cloth,  38.  6d Paper  2  0 
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Naidu,  Sarojini.    The  Bird  of  Time 5    0 

The  Broken  Wing  ;  Songs  of  Love,  Death,  and 

Destiny 5    0 

The  Golden  Threshold 3    6 

Nansen,  Fridtjof.    In  Northern  Mists.    2  vols. ...    30    0 
Through  Siberia  :  The  Land  of  the  Future  ...     15    0 

Nash,  Joseph.    The  Mansions  of  Old  England 30    0 

National    History    of    France.     Edited   by   Fr. 

Funck-Brentano In  6  vols.    Each  vol.    12    6 

Vol.     I.  The  Century  of  the  Renaissance,  by 
Louis  Batiffol. 
„     II.  The  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Casimir 

Stryienski. 
,,   III.  The  Revolutien,  by  Louis  Madelin. 
,,    IV.  The    Great    Century,    by   Jacques 

Boulenger.    (Shortly.) 
„     V.  The  Middle    Ages,    by  Fr.  Funck- 
Brentano.    (Shortly.) 
,,    VI.  The  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  by 
Louis  Madelin.    (Shortly.) 
National    Loan    Exhibitions.    Illustrated   Cata- 
logue of  the  First  National  Loan  Exhibition, 

1909 Limited  Edition  de  Luxe  £3  3  0 

An    Illustrated    Catalogue    of    the    Second 
National     Loan    Exhibition,    1913-1914. 

Limited  Edition  £2  2  0 
Nicholson,   William.     An   Almanac   of   Twelve 
Sports.      Illustrated    by    William    Nicholson. 

Words  by  Rudyard  Kipling Boards      2    S 

An  Alphabet.  Boards,  5s.  Library  Ed.,  12s.  6d. 

Set  of  the  Plates  £21  0  0 

Characters  of  Romance  42    0 

London  Types.    Quatorzains  by  W.  E.  Henley. 
Illustrated  by  William  Nicholson.     5s. 

Set  of  the  Plates  £21  0  0 

A  Portrait  of  Lord  Roberts    5    0 

The  Square  Book  of  Animals.    Rhymes  by 
Arthur    Waugh.       Plates    by    William 

Nicholson.     5s Limited  Ed.     12    6 

Twelve  Portraits.    First  Series,  21s.    Second 

Series,  21s Separate  Portraits,  each      2    6 

Nietzsche,  Frau  Forster-.    The  Lonely  Nietzsche    15    0 
The  Young  Nietzsche  15    0 
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Niven,  Frederick.    The  S.S.  Glory  8  6 

Noble,  Edward.    The  Bottle-Fillers 6  0 

Outposts  of  the  Fleet  2  0 

Nordau,  Max.    Degeneration  Popular  Ed.  6  0 

Paradoxes    6  0 

Norman,  M.  E.    Miss  Pandora  5  0 

Norman,  Sir  Henry,  M.P.    All  the  Russias  lb  0 

Norris,  Frank.     Vandover  and  the  Brute  6  0 

Norris,  W.  E.    The  Countess  Radna 6  0 

The  Dancer  in  Yellow.     6s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

The  Widower 6  0 

Novikow,  J.    War  and  its  Alleged  Benefits  2  6 

N.  W.  B.     Penal  Servitude   6  0 

Nyrop,  Christopher.    France    1  0 

Is  War  Civilisation? 3  6 

Nystrom,  Anton.    Before,  During,  and  After  1914  7  6 

O.  A.  de.     Indiscretions  of  Dr.  Carstairs  6  0 

Oakesmith,  John.    Race  and  Nationality 10  6 

O'Brien,  Lieut.  Pat.    Outwitting  the  Hun   6  0 

Oemler,  M.    The   Butterfly  Man 4  0 

A  Woman  named  Smith 7  6 

Okie,  H.  P.    America  and  the  German  Peril 2  6 

Osbourne,    Lloyd.  The    Adventurer.         6s. 

Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

Baby  Bullet,  the  Motor  of  Destiny 6  0 

The  Queen  versus  Billy  and  other  Stories 6  0 

Wild  Justice   6  0 

Ostwald,  Hans.    (See  under  "Illustrated  Cameos 

of  Literature.") 
Oswell,  W.  E.    William  Cotton  Oswell,  Hunter 

and  Explorer  25  0 

Our  Just  Cause.    Facts  about  the  War  for  Ready 

Reference 0  6 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson.    Gordon  Keith 6  0 

Paget,    Right    Hon.    Sir   Arthur,    Q.C.B.    The 

Paget  Papers  30  0 

Palacio-Valdes,  A.    Froth.    Cloth  3s.  6d.  ...Paper  2  6 

The  Grandee.    Cloth  38.  6d Paper  2  6 
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Parker,  Sir  Gilbert.    Donovan  Pasha  and  some 

People  of  Egypt 6  0 

A  Ladder  of  Swords 6  0 

The  Lane  that  had  no  Turning 6  0 

The  Right  of  Way 6  0 

The  Weavers  6  0 

The  World  for  Sale  6  0 

Parrish,  Gladys.    Carfrae's  Comedy  6  0 

Pasolini,  Count  Pier  Desiderio.  Catherine Sforza  16  0 
Pater,    Waiter.     (See    ''Contemporary   Men   of 
Letters.") 

Paterson,  Artliur.    The  King's  Agent 6  0 

Patterson,  J.  E.    Love  Like  the  Sea    6  0 

Lure  of  the  Sea 5  0 

The  Sea's  Anthology.    Cloth,  2s Leather  3  0 

The  Story  of  Stephen  Compton 6  0 

Tillers  of  the  Soil 6  0 

Patterson,  Marjorie.    A  Woman's  Man  7  6 

Pealce,  C.  M.  A.    Eli  of  the  Downs  7  0 

Peattie,  Elia  W.    The  Beleaguered  Forest     4  0 

Pendered,  M.  L.    A  Pastoral  Played  Out  6  0 

Penneil,  Elizabetli  Robins.    The  Lovers 2  6 

Pennell,  Josepli.    The  Jew  at  Home  5  0 

Pictures  in  the  Land  of  Temples 5  0 

Pictures  of  War  Work  in  England 6  0 

Perry,  Walter  Copland.    The  Women  of  Homer  6  0 
Peter  tlie  Great.    (See  "Waliszewski.") 

Phelps,  E.  S.    The  Master  of  the  Magicians 3  6 

Philips,  David.    The  Hungry  Heart    3  0 

Philips,  Major  G.  P.  A.    On  Active  Service 2  6 

Phillpott,    Antony    J.     The    Quest    for    Dean 

Bridgman  Connor 6  0 

Phillpotts,  Eden.  Brunei's  Tower,  6s.  Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

Miser's  Money 7  6 

The  Green  Alleys  6  0 

OldDelabole.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

Plain  Song  :  1914  to  1916    3  6 

The  Spinners  7  0 

A  Storm  in  a  Teacup  7  9 

The  Whirlwind  2  0 
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Pinero,  Sir  Arthur  W.  The  Amazons.  Cloth,  Ss.Gd. 

Paper  3  0 

The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  Paper  2  0 

The  Big  Drum.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Cabinet  Minister.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ...Paper  2  0 

Dandy  Dick.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Gay  Lord  Quex.    Cloth,  8s.  6d.    Paper, 

2s.  Od.    Limited  Ed.  10  0 

The  Hobby  Horse.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

His  House  in  Order.    Cloth,- 38.  6d Paper  2  0 

Iris.    Cloth,  3s.  6d ......Paper  2  0 

Lady  Bountiful.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

Letty.    Cloth,  3s.  8d Paper  2  0 

The  Magistrate.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

Mid-Channel.    Cloth,  8s.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Mind  the  Paint  Girl.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  Paper  2  0 
The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Paper  2  0 

Preserving  Mr.  Panmure.  Cloth,  8s.  6d.  Paper  2  0 
The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Paper  2 

The  Profligate.    Cloth,  Ss.  6d Paper  2 

The  Schoolmistress.    Cloth,  Ss.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Paper,  2s.    Library  Ed.,  5s. 

Sweet  Lavender.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Thunderbolt.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

The  Times.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

Trelawney  of  the  Wells.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  Paper  2  0 

The  Weaker  Sex.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper  2  0 

A  Wife  Without  a  Smile.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  Paper  2  0 

Pinloche,    A,    Pestalozzi  and  the  Foundation  of 

the  Modern  Elementary  School 5  6 

Pinturicchio.    (See  "  Ricci.") 

Pitt-Rivers,  Qeorge.    Conscience  and  Fanaticism  6  0 

"Platoon    Commander.'*    With  My  Regiment: 

From  the  Aisne  to  La  Bassee    3  6 

Pollard,  Perceval.    Masks  and  Minstrels  of  New 

Germany  5  0 

Powell,  E.  Alexander.     Vive  La  France   3  6 

With  the  Italians  and  the  Allies  in  the  West  5  0 
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Powell,  1.  Z.    Chrysanthemums  and  How  to  Grow 

Them 2    6 

Powys,  John  Cowper.    Wood  and  Stone  6    0 

Prentice,    William    Kelly.       Greek    and    Latin 

Inscriptions £3  3  0 

(See  also  "  Butler"  and  " Littman.") 

Price,  F.  C.    Lord  Kentwell's  Love  Affair 3    0 

Prichard,  H.  Hesketh,  F.R.G.S.    Hunting  Camps 

in  Wood  and  Wilderness 15    0 

Through  Trackless  Labrador 15    0 

Prichard,    K.    and    H.    Hesketh.    The  Cahusac 

Mystery «    0 

Pritchard,  Martin  J.    Without  Sin  6    0 

Prosper,  James.    The  Mountain  Apart 6  0 

Prowse,  R.  O.    James  Hurd    6  0 

Pugh,  Edwin  W.  A  Street  in  Suburbia.    Cloth,  3s. 

Paper  2  6 

Tony  Drum.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  1  0 

Puliga,  Countess.    My  Father  and  I 6  0 

Querdec,  Yves,  Le    Letters  of  a  Country  Vicar...      5    0 
Quincey,  Thomas  De.    The  Posthumous  Works 

of  Thomas  De  Quincey.    2  vols Each  vol.      8    0 

Vol.    I.  Suspira    De    Profundis    and   other 
Essays. 
,,    II.  Conversations    and    Coleridge   with 
other  Essays. 
De  Quincey  Memorials 2  vols.    80    0 

Rackham,  Arthur.   Works  illustrated  by.    ^sop's 

Fables 7  8 

Qnderella 7  6 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  by  Lewis 

Carroll 7  6 

The  Allies'  Fairy  Book 7  6 

Arthur  Rackham 's  Book  of  Pictures  21  0 

A  Christmas  Carol,  by  Charles  Dickens.  7s.  6d. 

Large  Paper  Ed.  £3  3  0 
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The  Ingoldsby  Legends  of  Mirth  and  Marvels, 
by     Thomas    Ingoldsby,    Esq.     (R.    H. 

Barham) 21    0 

The  Ring  of  the  Niblung,  by  Richard  Wagner. 

Each  vol.    21    0 
Vol.    I.  Rhinegold  and  the  Valkyrie. 
„    II.  Siegfried  and  the  Twilight  of  the 
Gods. 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  by  William 

Shakespeare 21    0 

Mother  Goose 7    6 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  by  Washington  Irving.  Sis. 

Popular  Ed.     10    6 
The  Springtide  of  Life,  by  A.  C.  Swinburne    10    6 

Undine,  by  De  Lee  Motte  Fouque 12    6 

Raeburn,  Sir  Henry.    (See  '*  Armstrong.") 
Raleigh,    Professor    Walter.       In    Memoriam. 

James  McNeill  Whistler Paper      1    0 

Rawnsley,  Hardwicke  D.    Notes  for  the  Nile  ...      5    0 

Raynor,  Cecil.     The  Spinster's  Scrip  3    6 

Reay,W.  E.  The  Specials  (How  they  served  London)      5    0 
Recamier,  Madame.    (See  *' Herriot.") 
Redgrove,    H.   S.,    B.Sc,    F.C.S.    Experimental 

Mensuration 2    B 

Rees,  Arthur  J.    The  Merry  Marauders    6    0 

Reeves,  Amber.    Reward  of  Virtue 6    0 

Reinach,  Dr.    Salomon.    Apollo 10    0 

Rembrandt.     (See  *♦  Michel,"  **Wedmore,"  also 

'  *  Great  Engravers. ' ' ) 
Revermort,    J.    A.     The    Marrying    of    Hester 

Rainsbrook  6    0 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.    (See  '*  Armstrong.") 
Ricci,  Commendatore,  Corrado.  Antonio  Allegri 

daCorreggio    £2  2  0 

Art  in  Northern  Italy 10    0 

Ricci,  Elisa.    Old  Italian  Lace  2  vols.  £6  6  0 
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Richardson,    H,    H.     The   Fortunes   of  Richard 

Mahony 6  0 

Maurice  Guest    6  0 

Richet,    Charles.     War  Nursing 3  6 

Richter,  Dr.    The  Word  of  the  Lord  upon  the 

Waters 2  6 

Ridden,  Mrs.  J.  H.    The  Head  of  the  Firm  2  0 

Riedl,  Frederick.    Hungarian  Literature 6  0 

Rivef ,  Amelie.    According  to  St.  John  3  6 

Rivoira,  Comm.  Q.  T.    Lombardic  Architecture...  £3  3  0 

Roberts.  A.  A.    The  Poison  War  5  0 

Roberts,    Baron    von.      Lou.      Cloth,    3s.    6d. 

Paper,  2s.  6d.    Popular  Ed.  1  6 
Robertson,  W.   Graham.    French  Songs  of  Old 

Canada   £1  11  6 

Pinkie  and  the  Fairies.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.    Paper  1  8 

Slippers  of  Cinderella 3  6 

Robins,  Elizabeth  (C.  E.  Raimond).    Below  the 

Salt    6  0 

Come  and  Find  Me  6  0 

George    Mandeville's    Husband.     Cloth,   3s. 

Paper  2  6 

The  Magnetic  North    2  0 

The  New  Moon,    3s Paper  2  6 

The  Open  Question  6  0 

Where  Are  You  Going  To?  6  0 

Robinson,    Charles.       The    Pour    Gardens,    by 

"Handasyde."  Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson  6  0 
The    Secret   Garden,   by   Frances    Hodgson 

Burnett.   Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson  7  0 
The    Sensitive    Plant,    by    Percy    Byssche 
Shelley.   Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson. 

158.    New  and  Cheaper  Ed.  7  6 
Our    Sentimental    Garden,    by    Agnes    and 
Egerton  Castle.    Illustrated  by   Charles 

Robinson B  0 

Robinson,  F.  Mabel.    Chimaera 6  0 

Robinson,  H.  Perry,    Essence  of  Honeymoon 6  0 

Of  Distinguished  Animals 6  0 

The  Turning  Point 6  0 

Rockefeller,  John  D.    Random  Reminiscences  of 

Men  and  Events 6  0 
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Rodocanachi,  E.    The  Roman  Capitol  in  Ancient 

and  Modern  Times    4    0 

Tolla,  the  Courtesan 6    0 

Roe,  A.  S.     Chance  and  Change  in  China 12    6 

Rolland,  Romain.    John  Christopher. 

.  Vol.1    I.  Dawn  and  Morning 6    0 

,,     II.  Storm  and  Stress 6    0 

,,   III.  John  Christopher  in  Paris 6    0 

„    IV.  The  Journey's  End 6    0 

Rooses,  Max     Art  in  Flanders 10    6 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.    (See  '*  Washburn.") 

Ross,  Percy.    Youth  Unconquerable   fi    0 

Rostand,  Edmond.    Cyrano  de  Bergerac.    Cloth, 

3s.  6d.     Paper      2    0 

The  Fantasticks.    Qoth,  3s.  6d Paper      2    0 

(See  "  Shepherd.") 

Rostrevor,  George.      Escape  and  Fantasy 3    d 

Rousseau,  J.  J.    (See  *'Lemaitre.") 
Rubens.    (See  "Michel.") 

Russell,  Earl.    Dirorce 2    8 

**  Russian  Lady,"  A.      Michail:  The  Heart  of  a 

Russian 6    0 

Rye,  Mrs.  Francis.    The  Beloved  Son  2    6 

Saintsbury,  George.    Corrected  Impressions  7    8 

Salaman,  Joseph.    The  Arbitrators'  Manual  8    6 

Salaman,  Malcolm.    French  Colour  Prints  of  the 

Eighteenth  Century £2  2  0 

Also  in  White  Buckram.  £2  12  « 

Woman  through  a  Man's  Eyeglass  2    0 

Saleeby,  C.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.     Woman   and 

Womanhood 10    0 

Sandeman,  George.    Social  Renewal 2    Q 

Uncle  Gregory 6    0 

Sargent,    John    S.,    R.A.    The  Work   of.     (See 

"Alice  Meynell.") 
Sarolea,  Charles,  Ph.D.,  Litt.  D.    Europe's  Debt 

to  Russia  3    6 

How  Belgium  Saved  Europe.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Paper      2    0 
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Sassoon,  Siegfried.    Counter  Attack  and   other 

Poems.    Cloth,  3s.  6d Paper      2    6 

War  Poems  (Collected  Ed.)     8    6 

Schiller.    Poems 6    0 

Scoble,  John,  and  Abercrombie,  H.  R.     The  Rise 

and  Fall  of  Krugerism.     10s Popular  Ed.      3    6 

Sedgwick,  A.  D.    The  Dull  Miss  Archinard  2    0 

Seignobos,  Charles.    A  Political  History  of  Con- 
temporary Europe  from  1814  to  1900  6    0 

Serao,  Matilde.    The  Conquest  of  Rome    6    0 

Fantasy:  A  Novel.    3s.  6d Paper      2    6 

Farewell,  Love  I    A  Novel.    3s.  6d Paper      2    6 

In  the  Country  of  Jesus  6    0 

Sergeant,  Adeline.    Out  of  Due  Season 2    0 

The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul 6    0 

The  Surrender  of  Margaret  Bellarmine 2    0 

Sforza,  Catherine.    (See  "Pasoline.") 
Shackleton,    Sir    E.    H.,    C.V.O.    South.    The 

Story  of  Shackleton's  Last  Expedition,  1914-1917    25    0 
The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic.    Edition  De  Luxe, 

Vellum,  £10  10s.  ..New  and  Revised  Ed.      6    0 

Shackleton  in  the  Antarctic  1    6 

Scientific  Reports  of   the  British   Antarctic 

Expedition,  1907—1909. 
Biology.    Vol.    I.  7  parts. 

Biology.    Vol.  II.  4  parts Paper  Boards  £3  3  0 

Biology.    Vol.     I.  Part  I.    On  Collecting  at 

Cape  Royds,  by  James  Murray 1    6 

Part  II.    On  Microscopic  Life  at  Cape 

Royds,  by  James  Murray , 5    0 

Part  III.    Antartic  Rotif  era,  by  James 

Murray 5    0 

Part  IV.    Musci,  by  James  Cardot 1    0 

Part  V.    Tardigrada,  by  James  Murray    10    0 
Part  VI.     Rhizopodes  D'Eau  Douce,  by 

Eugene  Penard  3    0 

Part  VII.    Fresh-Water  Algae,  by  W. 

West,  and  G.  S.  West 8    0 

Biology.    Vol.  I.  Parts  I-IV.    Bound  in  1  vol.    12    6 
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Biology.  Vol.  II.  Parti.  Mollusca,  by  Charles 

Hediey  1    6 

Part  II.     Antartic  Fishes,  by  Edgar  R. 

Waite    1    6 

Part  III.    Mallophages,  by  Professor  L. 

G.  Neumann  1    ft 

Part  IV.    Astferies,  Ophiures,  et  Echin- 

oides,  by  R.  Koehler 5    0 

Geology.  Vol.  I.  Glaciology,  Physiography, 
Stratigraphy,  and  Tectonic  Geology  of 
South  Victoria  Land.  By  Prof.  T.  W. 
Edgeworth  David,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  M.A., 
and  Raymond  E.  Priestley,  F.G.S. 
With  short  notes  on  Palseontology  by  T. 
G.  Taylor,  B.A.,  B.E.,  B.Sc,  and  Prof. 

E.  H.  Goddard,  D.Sc.    Paper  £3  3s.  net. 

Cloth    £3  13  6 
Geology.     Vol.    II.      Contributions    to    the 
Palaeontology  and   Petrology   of    South 
Victoria  Land.     By  W.  N.  Benson,  B.Sc. ; 

F.  Chapman,  A.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.;  Miss  F. 
Cohen,  B.A.,  B.Sc;  L.  A.  Cotton,  B. A., 
B.Sc;  C.  Hediey,  F.L.S.;  H.  I.  Jensen, 
D.Sc;  D.  Mawson,  D.Sc,  B.  E.;  Prof. 
E.  W.  Skeat.  D.Sc;  J.  Allan  Thomson, 
M.A.,  D.Sc;  A.  R.  Walkom,B.Sc.;  Prof. 
W.   G.   Woolnough,   D.Sc. 

Paper  boards,  net  £3  3  0 
Shakespeare,    William.      All    the    Tales    from 
Shakespeare,  by   Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  and 

H.S.Morris 2  vols.    21    0 

Shakespeare.    The  Works  of  William  Shakes- 
peare. In  40  vols.  Each  vol.  Cloth,  Is.  Leather      2    0 
(See  full  list  under  "  Heinemann's  Favourite 
Classics." 
Sharp.  William .    The  Selected  Writings>f  William 

Sharp.     In  5  vols Each  vol.      5    0 

I.  Poems. 

II.  Studies  and  Appreciations. 
III.  Papers  Critical  and  Reminiscent. 
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IV.  Literary,  Geography  and  Travel  Sketches. 
V.  Vistas.    The  Gipsy  Christ  and  other  Prose 
Imaginings. 
Sharp.    Poems.     (See  under  *' Fiona  Macleod.") 
Sharp,  Mrs.    W.      A    Memoir  of  William  Sharp. 

(Fiona  Macleod)    2  vols.    10    0 

Shav^,  Byam.    The  Adventures  of  Akbar,  by  F.  A. 

Steel.    Illustrated  by  Byam  Shaw  6    0 

The  Garden  of  Kama,   by  Laurence  Hope. 

Illustrated  by  Byam  Shaw 21    0 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe.    The  Sensitive  Plant.  ISs. 

Cheaper  Ed.      7    6 
Shepherd,  J.  A.    The  Story  of  Chanticleer,   by 

Edmond  Rostand.    Illustratedby  J.  A.  Shepherd      6    0 
Sheridan,  R.   B.     (See   '*  Heinemann's  Favourite 
Classics.") 

Short,  Ernest  H.    A  History  of  Sculpture 7    8 

Sinclair,  Upton.    The  Fasting  Cure 2    6 

The  Industrial  Republic 6    0 

The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling 6    0 

King  Midas 6    0 

Love's  Pilgrimage 6    0 

Slade,  Dorothea.    Gutter-Babies 6    0 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson.    At  Close  Range 6    0 

Smith,  John  Raphael.     (See  "Great  Engravers.") 
Soto,  Hernando  de.     (See  '*  Graham  R.  Cunning- 

hame.") 
Southey,    Robert.    Journal   of    a   Tour   in   the 

Netherlands  in  the  Autumn  of  1815 6    0 

Spottiswoode,  Sybil.    Marcia  in  Germany 1    0 

Sprigg,  S.  Squire.    Medicine  and  the  Public 6    0 

Stanley,  Sidney.    Serbian!  airy  Tales.    Illustrated 

by  Sidney  Stanley 6    0 

Steel,  Flora  Annie.    The  Adventures  of  Akbar. 

Illustrated  by  Byam  Shaw  6    0 

The  Complete  Indian  Housekeeper  and  Cook      6    0 

The  Flower  of  Forgiveness 6    0 

From  the  Five  Rivers  6    0 

The  Gift  of  the  Gods 3    6 

The  Hosts  of  the  Lord 8    tt 
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In  the  Guardianship  of  God  6  0 

In  the  Permanent  Way  and  other  Stories.    68. 

Cheaper  Ed.  3  « 

King-Errant 6  0 

Marmaduke 6  0 

The  Mercy  of  the  Lord 6  0 

Miss  Stuart's  Legacy.    68 Cheaper  Ed.  1  0 

Mistress  of  Men  6  0 

The  Potter's  Thumb 6  0 

A  Prince  of  Dreamers  6  0 

A  Sovereign  Remedy.    68 Cheaper  Ed.  3  6 

V©ices  in  the  Night   6  0 

Steffens,  Lincoln.    The  Shame  of  the  Cities 5  0 

Stenger,  Gilbert.    The  Return  of  Louis  XVIII 10  0 

Stephen,  Sir  Herbert.    Prisoners  on  Oath   l  0 

Stevenson  -  Hamilton,      Major       J.      F.R.Q.S. 

Animal  Life  in  Africa  18  0 

Stevenson,  R.  L.    St.  Ives :  Being  the  Adventures 
of  a  French  Prisoner  in  England.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Leather  5  0 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,   and   Osbourne,   Lloyd.    The 
Ebb-Tide.    Large  type,  fine  paper  Ed.    Cloth, 

3i.  6d.    Leather,  5s Cheaper  Ed.  2  0 

Stoker,  B ram.    The  Jewel  of  the  Seven  Stars  6  0 

Lady  Athlyne 6  0 

The  Mystery  of  the  Sea 6  0 

Stopes,  Marie  C.    Man  and  other  Poems    3  6 

The  Plays  of  Old  Japan.     "The  No." 5  0 

Street,  Q.  S.    At  Home  in  the  War  3  6 

Stryienski,  Casimir.    (See  "  National  History  of 

France.") 

Sukloff ,  Marie.    The  Life  Story  of  a  Russian  Exile  6  0 

Sullivan,  Edmund  J.    The  Kaiser's  Garland 6  0 

Swann,  Duncan.    The   Book  of  a  Bachelor.    68. 

Cheaper  Ed.  3  6 

A  Country  House  Comedy  6  0 

The  Magic  of  the  Hill 6  0 

Molyneux  of  Mayfair.    6s Cheaper  Ed.  3  6 

Swift,  Benjamin.    Dartnell.    3s Paper  2  6 
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Swinburne.  The  Works  of  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  Collected  Editions.  Collected 
Poems  in  6  vols The  set    45    0 

1.  Poems  and  Ballads.    1st  Series. 

2.  Songs    before  Sunrise  and  Songs  of  Two 

Nations. 
8.  Poems  and   Ballads.     2nd  and  3rd  Series 
Songs  of  the  Springtides. 

4.  Tristram  of  Lyonesse.    The  Tale  of  Balen. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon  and  Erechtheus. 

5.  Studies  in  Song.     A  Century  of  Roundels. 

Sonnets    on    English    Dramatic    Poets. 
The  Heptalogia,  etc. 

6.  A    Midsummer  Holiday.     Astrophel.     A 

Channel  Passage  and  other  Poems. 

Collected  Tragedies 

5  vols.     87    e 
Vol.      I.  The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond. 
,,      II.  Chastelard  and  Bothwell.    Acts  I 

and  II. 
„    III.  Bothwell.    Acts  III,  IV,  and  V. 
„     IV.  Mary  Stuart. 

„       V.  Locrine  ;    The    Sisters;     Marino 
Faliero  ;    Rosamund,   Queen    of 
the  Lombards. 
The  "  Golden  Pine"  Series.   Each  vol.  Cloth, 

4s Leather      8    0 

Vol.      I.  Poems  and  Ballads.     1st  Series. 
„       II.  Poems  and  Ballads.    2nd   and  3rd 

Series. 
,,     III.  Atalanta  in  Cayldon  and  Erechtheus. 
„      IV.  Tristram  of  Lyonesse. 
,,       V.  Songs  before  Sunrise. 
,,      VI.  A  Study  of  Shakespeare. 
Selections  from  Swinburne 6    0* 

Separate  Editions. 
Fiction. 
Love's  Cross-Currents  6    0> 
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Plays, 

Bothwell 12  6 

Chastelard 7  0 

The  Duke  of  Gandia 5  0 

Locrine 6  0 

Marino  Faliero  6  0 

Mary  Stuart    8  0 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond 7  6 

Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards    6  0 

The  Sisters  6  0 

Poems. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon 6  0 

Astrophel  and  other  Poems    7  0 

A  Century  of  Roundels  , 6  0 

A  Channel  Passage  and  other  Poems  7  0 

Dolores ,   1  0 

Erechtheus  6  0 

A  Midsummer  Holiday  and  other  Poems  7  0 

Poems  and  Ballads.    1st  Series.    9s.    Cheaper 

Ed.  6  0 

Poems  and  Ballads.    2nd  Series   9  0 

Poems  and  Ballads.    3rd  Series    7  0 

The  Posthumous  Poems  of  A.  C.  Swinburne  80  0 
Songs  before  Sunrise.     10s.  6d.     Florentine 

Press  Edn Boards,  26s.    Vellum  36  0 

Songs  of  the  Springtides 6  0 

Songs  of  Two  Nations.    I.  A  Song  of  Italy. 

II.  Ode  on  the  Proclamation  of  the  French 

Republic.    III.  Dirae  6  0 

The  Springtide  of  Life.    Poems  of  Childhood, 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham  10  6 

Studies  iu  Song  7  0 

The  Tale  of  Balen 7  0 

Tristram  of  Lyon  esse  and  other  Poems 9  0 

A  Word  for  the  Navy  0  1 

Prose  Works, 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare 6  0 

Contemporaries  of  Shakespearo    7  6 

Essays  and  Studies 12  0 

D 
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Letters  of  Swinburne  2  vols.  21  0 

Miscellanies 12  0 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte  6  0 

Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry  9  0 

A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson    7  0 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare  8  0 

A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo  6  0 

William  Blake  :  A  Critical  Essay 6  0 

Symons,  Arthur.    The  Fool  of  the  World  and  other 

Poems    5  0 

Images  of  Good  and  Evil 6  0 

Poems 2  vols.  10  0 

Tragedies 5  0 

Studies  in  Elizabethan  Drama   12  0 

Tadema,   L.   Alma.     The   Wings  of  Icarus.    3s. 

Paper  2  6 

Taft,  William  H.    Political  Issues  and  Outlooks...  5  0 

Talbot,  F.  A.    Lightships  and  Lighthouses    6  0 

The  Oil  Conquest  of  the  World 6  0 

Practical  Cinematography 3  6 

The  Railway  Conquest  of  the  World  6  0 

The  Steamship  Conquest  of  the  World 6  0 

Submarines  5  0 

Tarkington,  Booth.    The  Guest  of  Quesnay 8  0 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.    The  History  of  the  Standard  Oil 

Company  2  vols.  24  0 

Tasma.    A  Knight  of  the  White  Feather 2  0 

The  Penance  of  Portia  James 2  0 

Tchekov,  Anton.    The  Steppe  and  other  Stories "...  6  0 
Tennant,   Lady   Pamela.    The  Children  and  the 

Pictures 6  0 

Village  Notes  6  0 

Tennyson,  A.  B.  S.    A  Legend  of  Old  Persia  and 

other  Poems 5  0 

Tennyson,  Alfred.    A  Portentous  History 6  0 

Tennyson,    Alfred,    Lord.     (See   * '  Heinemann's 
Favourite  Classics.") 

Thomas,  Calvin.    German  Literature 6  0 

Thomson,  Basil.    A  Court  Intrigue 6  0 
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Thorley,  Wilfred.    Fleur-de-Lj^s 6    0 

Thornton,  Catherine,  and  McLaughlin,  Francis. 

The  Fothergills  of  Ravenstonedale :  Their  Lives 

and  Letters  10    0 

Thurston,  R.  H.     Heat  as  a  Form  of  Energy    6    0 

Tobin,  Agnes.     The  Flying  Lesson 7    6 

Love's  Crucifix   12    6 

On  the  Death  of  Madonna 7    6 

Tolstoy,  Count  Leo.    Anna  Karenin.    Translated 

by  C.  Garnett 6    0 

The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch  and  other  Stories. 

Translated  by  C.  Garnett 6    0 

The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment.  5s.  Paper  cover  2  0 
Work  While  Ye  Have  Light.  3s.  6d.  ...Paper  3  6 
(See  "Behrs.") 

Toye,  Francis.    Diana  and  Two  Symphonies    6    0 

Tracy,  Louis.    The  ' '  Mind  the  Paint ' '  Girl 6    0 

Tree,  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm.    Some  Interesting 

Fallacies  of  the  Modern  Stage  0    6 

Trent,  William  P.    American  Literature  6    0 

Triana,    Santiago    Perez.     The    Pan-American 

Financial  Conference  of  1915 

Tucker,  Beryl.    The  Man  Who  Lived 6    0 

Turgenev,  Ivan.   Novels.  Translated  by  Constance 
Garnett. 

I.  Rudin.    Cloth,  4s Leather      6    0 

II.  A   House    of    Gentlefolk.    Cloth,    4s. 

Leather      6    0 

in.  On  the  Eve.    Cloth,  4s Leather      6    0 

IV.  Fathers    and    Children.       Cloth,    4s. 

Leather      6    0 

V.  Smoke.    Cloth,  4s Leather      6    0 

VI- VII.  Virgin  Soil.    2  vols,  (not  sold  separ- 
ately).   Each  vol.,  cloth,  4s Leather      6    0 

VIII. -IX.  A  Sportsman's  Sketch.    2  vols,  (not 
sold  separately).    Each    vol.,    cloth,    4s. 

Leather      8    0 
X.  Dream  Tales  and  Prose  Poems.    Cloth, 

4's.    Leather      8    0 
XI.  The  Torrents  of  Spring,  etc.    Cloth,  4s. 

Leather      6    0 
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XII.  A  Lear  of  the  Steppes,  etc.    Cloth,  4s. 

Leather  6  0 

XIII.  The   Diary    of    a    Superfluous    Man. 

Cloth,  4s.    Leather  0  0 

XIV.  A  Desperate  Character,  etc.    Cloth,  4s. 

Leather  6  0 

XV.  The  Jew,  etc.    Cloth,  4s Leather  6  0 

Turley,  Charles.    A  Band  of  Brothers 6  0 

Godfrey  Marten,  Schoolboy  2  0 

Godfrey  Marten,  Undergraduate 5  0 

Maitland,  Major  and  Minor  5  0 

The  Playmate 5  0 

Ular,  Alexander.    Russia  from  Within  8  6 

Underbill,  Evelyn.    The  Grey  World 6  0 

The  Miracles  of  Our  Lady  Saint  Mary     3  6 

Upward,   Allen.    One   of   God's   Dilemmas.    3s. 

Paper  2  6 
Urban  VI.    (See  "  Baddeley.") 

Uzanne,  Octave.    The  Modern  Parisienne 6  0 

Valera,  Juan.    Dona  Luz.    8s.  6d Paper  2  6 

Valloton,  Benjamin.    The  Heart  of  Alsace  6  0 

Potterat  and  the  War 5  0 

Van  Dyck.    (See  "  Great  Engravers.") 

Van  Eeden,  Frederik.     Little  Johannes 3  0 

Vansittart,  Robert.    The  Singing  Caravan  6  0 

Van  Vorst,  Marie.    Amanda  of  the  Mill 6  0 

Miss  Desmond 6  0 

Vassal,  Gabriel.  A  Romance  of  the  Western  Front  6  0 

Vazoff,  Ivan.    Under  the  Yoke  6  0 

Verestchagin,  Vassili.     "1812."    Napoleon  I.  in 

Russia       6  0 

Vernede,  R.  E.    War  Poems  and  other  Verses 3  6 

Short  Stories  6  0 

Vinci,  Leonardo  Da.    (See  "  Muntz.") 

Vivian,  E.  Charles.    Passion  Fruit  6  0 

Voynich,  E.  L.    The  Gadfly 2  0 

Jack  Raymond    6  0 

Olive  Latham 8  0 
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Wagner.  (See  "  Illustrated  Cameos  of  Literature."  j 

Waliszewski,  K.     Marysienka    6  0 

Russian  Literature 6  0 

The  Story  of  a  Throne  (Catherine  II.  of  Russia)  6  0 

Poland  the  Unknown  10  6 

Walton,  Q.  L.,  M.D.    Those  Nerves 3  6 

Why  Worry?  2  6 

War  on  German  Trade 1  0 

Ward,  Herbert.    A  Voice  from  the  Congo 10  0 

Ware,  Francis  M.    Driving    36  0 

Warner,  P.  F.    Cricket  in  Many  Climes.    7s.  6d. 

Popular  Ed.,  3s.  6d.    Boards  3  6 

Warnod,  Andre.    Prisoner  of  War  3  6 

Washburn,  Charles  Q.    Theodore  Roosevelt  6  0 

Watson,  Gilbert.    Forbidden  Ground 6  0 

Watson,  Kathleen.    Later  Litanies 3  6 

Litanies  of  Life  2  6 

Watteau,  Boucher.    (See  "Great  Engravers.") 

Watts,  Mrs.  Roger.    The  Fine  Art  of  Jujitsu  6  0 

The  Renaissance  of  the  Greek  Ideal    31  0 

Waugh,    Arthur.      Alfred,    Lord   Tennyson.    A 

Study  of  his  Life  and  Work   2  6 

Wedmore,    Frederick.      Rembrandt,    17    of   his 
Masterpieces,    with    an    Essay    by    Frederick 

Wedmore Per  set  £12  12  0 

Weed,  C.  M.    Nature  Biographies 5  0 

Weininger,  Otto.    Sex  and  Character...^ 12  6 

Weitmeyer,  H.  Denmark,  its  History,  Topography, 
Language,   Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Social  Life, 

and  Finance 12  6 

Wells,  David  Dwight.     Her  Ladyship's  Elephant  3  6 

His  Lordship's  Leopard  3  6 

Parlous  Times 4  0 

Wells,  H.  G.    The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau 2  0 

The  War  of  the  Worlds  6  0 

Wentworth,  M.  C.    War  Brides.    A  Play  1  6 

West,  A.  F.    Alcuin  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian 

Schools  5  0 

Wharton,    Anne    Hollingworth.      An    English 

Honeymoon 6  0 
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Whistler.   An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Whistler 

Memorial  Exhibition  of  1905 Limited  Ed.  £110 

Whistler,  James  McNeill.    The  Gentle  Art  of 

Making  Enemies 15  0 

(See  "  Pennell,  Raleigh.") 

White,  Percy.    Andria 1  6 

Whitlock,     Brand.       Belgium     under     German 

Occupation 2  vols.  25  0 

Whitman,  Sidney.    German  Memories 7  6 

Turkish  Memories 7  6 

Whitney,  Caspar.    The  Flowing  Road   12  6 

Wickhoff,  Franz.    Roman  Art  36  0 

Wilberforce-Bell,    Capt.     H.      The    History   of 

Kathiawad  12  6 

Wile,F.  W.    The  Assault 6  0 

Explaining  the  Britishers    3  0 

Men  Around  the  Kaiser.    6s.    Cheaper  Ed. 

on  Paper  Boards  2  0 

Wilkinson,  Louis.    A  Chaste  Man  6  0 

Brute  Gods  7  6 

Wilkinson,     Spencer.        From     Cromwell     to 

Wellington  6  0 

Williams,  E.  E.    The  Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard  2  6 
Williams,  Leonard.    Granada:  Memories,  Adven- 
tures, Studies,  and  Impressions 7  6 

Williams,  Margery.    The  Late  Returning 2  6 

Willson,  Beckles.    The  Life  and  Letters  of  James 

Wolfe 18  0 

Witt,  Robert  C.    The  Nation  and  its  Art  Treasures  1  0 
Wolfe,  James.    (See  ''Willson.") 

Wood,  H.  F.    Avenged  on  Society 3  6 

Woodbury,  Q.  E.    Swinburne 1  6 

Woolson,  Q.  A.    Ferns  and  How  to  Grow  Them...  2  6 

Worth,  Nicholas.    The  Southerner 6  0 

Wrench,  Q.  T.    The  Grammar  of  Life 6  0 

Wriothesley,  W.    The  Ambassadress  6  0 

Wyllarde,  Dolf.    The  Story  of  Eden 2  0 

Uriah  the  Hittite   2  0 

Wyndham,  Horace.    The  Queen's  Service 3  6 

Yates,  Lucy  H.    Modern  Housecraft  2  6 
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Yeats,  W.  B.  (See  *  *  Contemporary  Men  of  Letters. ") 

Young,  E.H.    A  Corn  of  Wheat    6  0 

Yonder  6  0 

Yoxall,  Sir   James,    M.A.,  M.P.    The  Collector's 

Pocket  Series Each  vol.  3  6 

Collecting  Old  Glass, 

Collecting  Old  Miniatures. 

Collecting  Old  Lustre  Ware. 

Zangwill,  Israel.    Blind  Children 5  0 

The  Celibates' Club  6  0 

Children  of  the  Ghetto 6  0 

Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  6  0 

Ghetto  Comedies    6  0 

Ghetto  Tragedies  6  0 

The  Grey  Wig 6  0 

Italian  Fantasies.    Ss.  6d Popular  Ed.  6  0 

Jinny  the  Carrier  7  0 

The  King  of  Schnorrers  6  0 

The  Mantle  of  Elijah    6  0 

The  Master  6  0 

The  Melting  Pot 3  6 

The  Next  Religion 4  6 

Plaster  Saints 3  6 

They  that  Walk  in  Darkness 6  0 
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